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J] NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 
erate of Syduey S. 
he Senate ¢ the Dhivers ty of Sydne , 
OFESSORS in UNIVE ERSITY. "COL OLLEGE. rey D 
KEE t ROPE wae will be ex officio Principal of 
the n a “eS 6002, ayear, one f the 
3; a Professor 0 at eo who will receive 
fos of Wis and half the fees of his Class; and a Professor of Ex- 
imental Philosoph and neem with 3000, a- year, and three- 
hs of the fees of his € Class,—and this Class may be attended 
ms not Students of the College. The Salaries will com- 
mence from the day of landing in the Colony ; and a sum of 500/. 
is appropri riated towards me chew the expense of the passage of 
three Professors from Englan 
Oane sletion of the Professors is confided to Sir J. F. W. Her- 
gehel, Bart. ; G. B. Air , Esq., Astronomer Royal : Prof. Malden, 
of University Sie jondon ; and Henry Denison, Esq. 
idates are to send their letters of application and testimo- 
nals addressed po ite « F. W. Herschel, Bart., 32, Harley-street 
Jondon, on re December 6, 1851, writing on the outside of 
their packets" T Ueiveraity College, “Sydney.” 


"4 RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 

—CASTS from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 
ito which a Prize Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition) 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Mackay, at Messrs. 
Colnaghi 's, 13 and 14, Ball-n Oh East. Price 2is. (or to Members of 
the Arundel Societ at 
CASTS of the I issue a reduced had Mr. Cheverton to 
the same scale, may be had on the same term 

By order of the Coupell. 
UBRKEY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 

Office « of the Arundel Society, Nov. 5, 1851. 


JADUCATION, by the Sea, WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Sonne. —The comforts ofa happy spore in a very healthy 
Watering Place, d witha urse of Instruction 
allt the beanches of a liberal Education, imparted by the best 
Ease may be be enjored by by Young Gentlemen, on moderate terms, 
KINS’S Establishment.—An ARTICLED 

PoriL Is. ‘DESIKED. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married CLERGY- 

MAN, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, receives a FEW 
PUPILS to EDUCATE for the Universities, or to Prepare for 
Holy Orders. His house is large and commodious, beautifully 
situated, standing on its own qreunss, twelve miles from London, 
The highest references can be given.—Address, “ Rey. R. B.,” 
Church Association, Southampton-street, Strand. 


geo COLART, Tutor to the Royal Children of 
and to i. M.F.M. the Gon of Portugal —Mr. 

DU VAL I Pupi il and Son-in-law of the late Mr. Colart, has RE: 

SUMED his ERE NCH CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES, from 

the age of = ig hteen. Six in operation. Pros) ctus sent, 
reques' vening Classes for Gentlemen. rivate Les- 

sons. Runmend, Windsor, Norwood, &c. attended. Address, 40, 

Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


ELECT GERMAN CLASSES 

W. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, Srmenty Professor of Modern 

Languages in the Nobile Accademia Ecclesiastica at Rome, is now 

forming GERMAN CLASSES, each limited to Six Ladies, or Six 
Fee, 2. for a Course of Two Months, twice a week. 

Professor Ktaver’s Terms for Private Instruction in German, 
through the medium of =m, Italian, or French, continue to be 
Half-a-Guinea per lesson of one hour. 

The fee for a course of consecutive lessons, on days and hours 
previously agreed upon, will be 5l. 128. for the first sixteen lessons 
of one hour, and 78, for every subsequent lesson in uninterrupted 
continuation. 

he fee for a similar course of twenty-six lessons, twice a week, 
by = i, end for a course of thirty-nine lessons, three times a 

These = will be increased by only ~<a one-third for every ad- 
ditional pupil joining in the same lesso: 

2%, South Molton-street, Grosvenor-equare. 


























Vy M. STODART & SON, 1, Golden- square, in 

sequence of the retirement of Mr. E, Stopart, beg to 
offer their: manufactured STOCK of NEW and SECON D-HAND 
PIANOF ORTES at very reduced Prices. 


NV R. THOMAS RICHARDS, PRINTER, 

(late of St. Martin’s-lane,) ews particulary | to direct at ee 
tion to bis _ Present Address, 37, QUEEN-STRKEE 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. As Agent for the Hakluyt i 
Percy Societies, he begs to request that all communications in- 
tended for him may be sent to Great Qucen-street. 


N ESSRS. NETHERCLIFT & SON, Litho- 
rt hic Artists and Printers, beg to announce their 
ame AL from No. 23, King William-street, West Strand, to 
ore extensive Premises, No. 100, ST. MARTILN’S-LANE, 
CHARING: -CROSS. 
r. 


sen. returns thanks for the kind patronage he has re- 
ceived during the last thirty years, and respectfully solicits its 
continuance on the behalf of himself and Son. 








AY ANTED, a PERSON to STUFF and PUT 

UP OBJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY, and make him- 

self generally usefulina Museum. The salary is only low at pre- 

sent, —e it is expected to increase hereafter, For further particu- 
lars appl, ply to BERNARD BLAKERLY, Kegistrar, 
Queen’s College, Galway. 


O GENTLEMEN of CONSERVATIVE and 
PROTECTIONIST PRINOEP LLRs. The Proprietor of an 
old and influential JOURNAL, extensively ene spe in a Par- 
liamentary district, who has other en gements now pressing 
upon his time, would take a SHARE *ARTNER of moderate 
Capital, or DISPOSE of the CONCERN on equitable terms. As, 
in the nature of things, there must be shortly a General Flection, 
aspirants to yhoo upeov honours, at a time when the National 
Interests in general, the Agricultural and Productive In- 
terests in particular, require representatives of sound constitu- 
tional principles, this apetunty to secure, by the honvurable 
means of a connexion with the Press, a seat in the Legislature, is 
a good one ; as also to by ached Gentlemen. Principals ouly will be 
treated with.—Address, by letter, J. G. P. (FELLowes,) 55, Fleet- 
street, London. 


RENTING MACHIN ES.— FOR SALE.— 
Two American Platten eee | Machines, with Tables 42 
inches doe 28 inches and 34 inches by 28 inches ; one made by Mid- 
dleton about three years since, and both ir excellent w orking con- 
dition. Price very low. For particulars apply to Messrs, FuLLER 
& Horsey, Billiter-street, City. 


ATENT COMPENSATING PORTABLE 
AROMETER.— Messrs. WILLIAM HARRIS & SON, 
50, High Holborn (corner of Brownlow-street), Opticians, Mathe- 
matical Instrument Makers, &c., beg to invite attention to this 
exceedingly accurate instrument, the extreme sensitiveness and 
small size of which highly recommend it to Naval and other scien- 
tific Professions, and all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 


HE STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERRE- 
OTYPE VIEWS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by Mr. 
CLAUDET, which have excited the ee of Her Majesty 
and Prince are now exhibited at Mr. Clandet’s Photo- 
ge Gallery, 107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 
hese wonderful productions represent the various parts of 
the Crys Palace, with all the objects exhibited in it, not as 
flat pictures, but as solid tangible models. The illusion is so 
extraordinary, that no words can convey an idea of the splendid 
result of this application of Photography to the brilliant discovery 
of Prof. Wheatstone on binocular vision. Nothing is so beautiful 
as Daguerreotype Portraits examined in the Stereoscope; un- 
coloured, they are no longer pictures, but real statues ; ae when 
coloured’ Loge | appear life itself. The effect is produced by the 
two Pictures or Portraits taken at different angles ; 




















M USICAL UNION. Members are soquested 

; to send all C o the T: 

Cramer, fous & Co, Regent-street. t “he Director will amy ‘to 
ud during the present month, and the peer < 1851 will be 

published forthwit b. J. ELLA, Director. 

Paris, Nov. 11. 


G1! MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
onEIERTARY CLA LARSES. Cree EAH LADIES will meet 








WE AY EVENING ee November 19th, 1851, at 
ree-quarters past Seven o’clock.—CLASS = ie GENTLE- 
MEN will meet on WEDNESDAY EVENIN EXT, Novem- 


ber 19th, 1851, at Three- _ 

fra Conee ck hike lene quarters past Eight o Mock. ‘Terms : 128, 
Tickets and full partioulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall, 

(Temporary Entrance, 89, Long-acre.) 


Tas DEPOSITORS of WORKS of ART and 
INGENUITY in the GREAT EXHIBITION, and am, 
ik Inert eeealy informed that the ROYAL PO LYTECHNIC 
STITUTION, incorporated in 1838, is CLOSED to the Public, 
for the purpose of ry 4 approved ‘Deposits, for Sale or other- 
wise, without expense to t! positors. Those who wish to em- 
brace this Cpportanity “AF, send their Works before the Ist of 
mber, and they will then be fully particularized in the 


og ue. 
The lustitution will be RE-OPENED on the 8th of DECEMBER. 
Rk. I, LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


ONDON TEMPERANCE LEAGUE.—The 
the LARGE POTN THLY PUBLIC MEETING will be held in 
Novem ber 17, OM, EXETER HALL, STRA AND, on Voie 
Hai 1851, on which occasion JAMES SILK BUCKING- 








oe way President of ~ London Sempezance > and va 
7 o'clock precise! 1 
Fellow of St, ces ‘* Combrides, hex. ‘ahen Beane oa te = 


Robinsoi ., Incumbent of C “chelse: 
Francis W. Kelle neumbent of Christ Church, PP.’ and 
-» of 
Scotland,) will take as, Ea the oe Ly ing: -~ asad — 
Admission to the body of of the all Free. 


REBBLE 
E. GRIFFITH. »} Hon, Secs. 





and this 7 f, exactly the result of natural binocular vision, by 
which objects appear to us separate from each other and 





O GENTLEMEN | ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., 16, onnat MARL BoRover. STREET 
London, soieere the NTING and PUBLISHING of 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETs, SERMONS: &c. The Works are got up 
in the best manner, very “much under the usual charges; while in 
the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an 
fore 6 Cn” Authors will save consiperaBLy by employing 
lope 0. 


TT! E IRISH Q UARTER LY REVIEW. 
No. LV. will appear on the Ist of December. Advertisements 
and Bills for insertion must be forwarded to the Publishers on or 
before the ah ies 2,000 Bills required, which may be sent per 


mail, carri 
Dublin: aoe 
Marshall & Co. 5 anally. 8. Oliver & B joyd. 


T HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of “the 
GREAT EXHIBITION (published in connexion with the 
* Art-JounNAL’) isnow ready, handsomely bound. This Illustrated 
Catalogue is rapidly going out of print ; it cannot be reprinted, and 
will consequently become a “scarce book ;” those by whom it is 
required should therefore obtain copies without delay. 

‘his Illustrated Catalogue, price One Guinea, may be obtained 
of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 

ublisher, George Virtue, 2 35, Paternoster-row. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Just published, 
y ILLIAM NIELDS CATALOGUE for 
NOVEMBER of VALUABLE SECON D-HAND BOOKS, 
at very low prices, may be had Gratis, on application personally 
or by post. 
Wititam Niecp, 46, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly. 


T BAKER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP and 

e USEFUL SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in Natural History, 
Medicine, Arts, Sciences, Theology, and Miscellaneous Literature, 
may be had Gratis on application, or by post on sending two penny 

memes to frank it. 19, Gosw: ell-street, near the General Post-Vflice, 
.ondon, 


lly, 8, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 














CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Just published, post free, one stamp. 
\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SECOND- 
HAND CATALOGUE, No. 4. Liteentuse, History, 
Travels, German Language, Illustrated Books, Art, Architecture, 
and Ornament. 600 Works, at very much reduced prices. 


2. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
BOOK CIRCULARS. New Books,and Books reduced in priee. 
No. 28. Theology, Classics, Oriental and European Languages, 
General Literature 
No. 29. Sciences, = Natural History, Medicine, Mathematics, &c. 
* GRaTis on a ion. 
‘W LuaMs & Nor 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent garden. 


RT of ADVERTISING._THE ADVER- 
TISER’S GUIDE, containing Hints, Rules, and Advice on 
Advertising, with Classified Lists of all the Journals and the 
extent and character of their circulations; arran, under Seren 
Divisions, with Notes. By an Experienced Advertiser. Now ready, 
price 6d. oy sent post paid to any person. inclosing 12 postage 
stamps to the Publisher. — Published by Errincuam Wixsox, 
Royal Exchange. 








mUDiES SELECT LIBRARY, 
November 15, 185 

BABY APPLICATION is recommended for 

4 the following WORKS by all Subscribers of One Guinea 
per Annum, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards: — Stephen's Lectures on the History of 
France—Richardson’s Boat Voyage—Walpole’s Ansayrii—Spen- 
cer’s Turkey—Edwardes’s Punjab—The Stones of Venice—Melly’s 
Eien Companionsel my Solitude—Rose Douglas—Merkland 
—Nathalie, &e 

Cuaries Epw % Mupre, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury 
square, 





out in relief, the two Pictures or Portraits so coinciding present 
the most complete illusion of solidity—in fact, persons looking at 
these representations for the first time, cannot but think that they 
have before their eyes a real model, every part of which can be 
taken hold of, and separated from the rest. Mr. Claudet’s Gallery 
is open for inspection, and Portraits are taken daily. 107, Regent- 
street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 


HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE& POULTRY 

SHOW.—The THIRD GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of FAT CATTLE and the various kinds of DOMESTIC POUL- 

TRY, will be held in the BINGLEY EXHIBITION HALL, 

Birmingham, on the 9th, loth, 11th, and 12th of December next.— 
The PRIVATE VIEW on TUESDAY, December 9. 


Los DON to DUBLIN fat Balyhend) in 
THIRTEEN HOURS 2 a HALF 

Three communications daily on Week Days; two on Sun- 
days. Sea passage, Four Hours and a Half. butt Class, 31. ; 
Second, 2. "Retura Tickets available for a fortnight), First Class, 
4l. 108.; Second, 3. Children under twelve half-price. 

For full particulars “ the bo booking- -through system between 
England and Ireland, see Bradshaw's Guide, page 122; Walsh's 
Irish Guide, page 20; Fisher’s Irish Guide, page 2. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LON DON, re- 

spectfully announce to Ladies = Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
literary productions, that t se88 a omen Founts of Type, 

oa culated for handsomely and A itiously PRINTING BC Oks, 

PAMPHLETSs, &c. H. can secure for Works printed by 

them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses. 

“= Bomptiets, 16 pages, size of epenee deny omenit £3 17 6 

on good paper, well presse one 
7) itto 5 10 0 


Forwarded ( icarriage ‘free) to’ any part of the Kingdom: Specimens 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for calculating 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &c., transmitted 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 

*y* A VACANCY for aun IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 

















N ARSHALL’'S LIBRARY, 21, Edgware-road. 
4! —All the New Books of the present Season can be obtained 
in succession at this Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per 
Annum. First-Class and Family Subscriptions, 2 to 6 Guineas per 
Annum ; Book Societies according to arrangement. For List of 
New Books and particulars apply to Wittiam Marsuatt, 21, 
Edgware-road, 


TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIANS, LITERARY AND 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, &c. 
HEAP NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c.—Joun 
and DANIEL DARLING are now DISPOSING of the 
WHOLE “9 their EXTENSIVE STOCK of Novels, Voyages, 
Travels, &c., at qrtssordinary low prices for cash. A Cata- 
logue sent tres on applicatio 
London: J. & D. Danuse, 126, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


IBRARY for the NOBILITY and GENTRY. 
—At this extensive and valuable Library, from which the 
Hobiliey and Gentry in town and country are supplied, all the 
New Works may be obtained for perusal on publication, with the 
choice of upwards of One Hundred Thousand of the most interest- 
ing Works in the English, French, Italian, and German languages. 
The whole reserved exclusively for the use of the Subseribers. 

Terms post free, on application 

Messrs. Saunpers & Ottery, Public Library, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 

*x* The New Edition of ‘Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1852, under Her Majesty's especial patronage, 
is now printing, and any Communications not yet sent in are re- 
quested to be forwarded. 











NOTICE. 
N EMBERS of NOBLE FAMILIES who have 
not yet forwarded their communications for 
Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1852, 


are respectfully sequested p - so without delay, as the New 
Edition for 1852 is now printin 
Sacnpens & Ot.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square 
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EONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S 
Consignments of Literary Property, Books, Paintings, Enger. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
On THURSDAY. the lst of January, 1852, vial appear the 
First Number of THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ing. Fancy ee, and other arti 28, 
es by Auction. 

The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the rade, which take place in the =“ oat in June and Novem- 








b PH LEONARD, 
hahaa CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 
Hales by Auction. 
In the Matter of Joux |) TN BANKRUPTCY.—The 
Cummine and CLEMENT COMMISSIONERS | of BANK- 


Ferevson, both of No. 
17, Lower Ormond ay, 
in’ the City of Dublin, 
Booksellers 


and Pub- 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Four Cou 
[ehers, = ao | Tons’ ne vavetos up an SELL 
$pe Copastness intrade, | jo of ANDR "ARMSTRONG, 
sed as Assi asignee, = the Nseveral Copy wignes 
8 Plates, the Pro rty of this Es al leu- 
= pape lin a ~ " lodged in the Bankrupt Court, 





and a copy of which may be had pe he seapvanaes, HARLES 


ARPE, 31, Anglesea-street, or Ay 4 a 
—_ . THOMA HENRY G GEOGHEGAN, 
Solicitors | to the Commission and Assignee, 
ig 37, Lower Gardiner-street, 
BARRY COLLINS, Registrar. Dublin. 





Valuable Books of Interest and Rarity. 
M ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WwW LK} INSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, the 19th of November, ne 
1 o'clock precisely, an ped SELECTION of VALUABLE 
and KARE BOOKS, Lilustrated Works, County iceerion &e. ; 
comprising a fine copy of the Original and best Edition of Atky’ 8's 
Gloucestershire—Dumont et Rousset, Cors Diplomatique du Droit 
des Gens, 30 vols. fine copy, on large paper—a very choice and com- 

lete copy of the Marlborough Gems, very rare, 2 vols. morocco— 
Troda History of the College of Bonhommes, privately printed, 
and ae rare—Varthema, ‘Ttinerarium Ethiopie. &c. very rare, 
1511--Ware, Works concerning [reland, 2 vols.— Blometield, His: 
tory of Norfolk, 11 vols. large paper—Froissart and Monstrelet, 
Chronicles of England and France, by Johnes, 9 vols. Hafod press 
—Knight, Account of the Remains of the Worship of Priapus, 
very mre fine copy, in russia— Histoire de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, 50 vols. fine set, in French morocco—Preyost, Histoire 
Générale des Voyages, 19 vols. fine copy, in old calf—Cibber, Apo- 
logy for his Life, profusely illustrated with Engravi ings, Portraits, 
&c. inlaid, in 2 folio vols —Carve, Itinerarium, very rare, 2 vols. 
fine copy, ‘in morocco—Many of Hearne’s Antiquarian Works— 

arly Voyages ; together with many other Rare and Curious Books 
—also Collections of Engraving: and Drawings, illustrative of the 
Counties of Oxford and Bedford 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had. 





Modern Pictures, St. James’s-square. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are authorized 
e Directors to announce FOR SALE by AUCTION 
the unsela Pi PLCTURES of the Exhibition of the Works of Artists 
all Nations, at Litchfield ——. St. James’s-square, to take 
place on the wer: on THURSDAY, 27th November, and fol- 
owing day lock pre be consisting of nearly TWO 
HUNDRED c PITAL P TCTURES, the Works of some of the 
most distinguished Masters of the French, Belgian, and German 
Schools, the Le received  oeny ee the Artists r for Exhibition 
and Sale; and not hav: ying bes of during the period of 
Exhibition, the Directors have ‘sabes uently received instructions 
from the Artists to dispose of them by Public Auction. The au- 
thenticity of every Picture is unquestionable.—To which will be 
ded some Mosaics and Sculptures from the Crystal Palace. 
May be viewed, gratis, five days prior, and Catalogues had at 
Titehteld House, St. James’s-square; and of Messrs. Foster, 54, 





Library of the late RICHARD JO NES, Esq., of Chapel-street, 
Belgrave-square ; han isome Spanish Mahogany Bookcase 
and Coin Cabinet, §c. 


hN ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Eroperty, will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Great Room, 191, Picca uy, en MONDAY, Novy. 24, an 
three bg tong | days, the LIBRA of the late RICHARD 
JONES, Esq., including a capital Selection of English erenene 
generally—the Works of Standard Th Poets, 
and Historians. met well bound — —a very handsome Mahogany 
Cabinet or Boo wo Cabinets of Minerals—Apparatus for 
the Humid Method « of Assay, and other valuable Miscellanies. 


Catalogues will be sent on application; if in the Country, on 
receipt of four stamps. 





Chemical and other A pparatus, Shells, Fossils, and 
Miscelianies. 


R. J. C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, 2ist Nov., at 12 o'clock, a COLL ECTION of EXOTIC 
CONCHULK GY, containing many interesting and scarce small 
Shells, mostly in their native state—a few select Fossils and Mine- 
Trals—2 glazed Cases of cut and polished Gems, a Microscope, Tele- 
Hore: Lagic — ye Electrical Machines, Air Pump, Smee’s 
Battery, a Quantity of Chemicals, Stoppered Bottles, and other 
useful G Glass—Skeleton Clock, Gun, and a variety of Miscellaneous 
cles. 
na’ be viewed on Thursday and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





British and Foreign Stuffed Birds. 


z. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
. 8 Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TU ESDAY. ‘25th Nov., at 12 o'clock, an Extensive and Valuable 
COLLECTION of BRITISH BIRDS, —_ and set up TL. an 
eunens Naturalist, and comprising many rare occurren 
also a few Foreign Specimens spiritedly sresped in glazed Gesee 
and under Glass Shades—a copy of Meyer's Illustrations of British 
Birds and their Eggs, coloured Plates; and Albin’s History of 
Birds and Insects. 
a be viewed the day priorand Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





EDUCATION FOR THE ARNY. 
ORD DE ROSS YOUNG OFFICER'S 


COMPANION : a Series of Essays on Military Duties; also, 
on Health, Firmness, Discretion, Honour, Duelling, Science, 
earns | Stratagem, Armies of Europe, Qualifications for Com- 

&c., in one handsome volume, 550 pages, strongly bound, 
—- 88., Tota 6d. Re free, has been recently published. 
London: William W hite, Pall- mall; and all Booksellers, 





rice 


NCS and QUERIES, every Saturday, 
to 24 


3d., stamped 4d. No. 107, on November 15th, enlarge 
pas ages, contains PS Perkin Warbeck by Sir F. Madden—Jewish 
ermon on Stone, by Rev. Moses Taare ntae conten Memorial, 
by Bolton M7 a les ey of ed Queen of Scots, described by 
Rey. Dr. — Donizetti a Scotchman—Claims of Literatare— 
Folk- a Cagoto Coleridge's Christabel—Texts before Sermons 
—and many other interesting Notes, Queries and Replies. A Spe- 
cimen Number sent on receipt of four are _— 
The Monthly Part, No. 24, issued N 8. 3d., contains 
Articles on Literary jHistory, Biography P Philology Bibi raphy, 
. Hallam, Dr. Bolto orney, 


Folk-Lore, &c., a 4.0 

T. J. Buckton, 8. Hickson, W. B Gibson, Rev. “Dr. Tedd. 

ley, Beriah Botfield. 3. 0. Hailiwell, and other distinguished 
Order of ft Booksellers aud Newsmen. 


Writers. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


T ISTORY of the HUNGARIAN WAR.— 

“ We earnestly hope that before long some authentic history 
of the Ro olitical course of the Hungarian insurrection will be pub- 
lished by those best acquainted with its true character.”—The 
Times, Oct. 17. “ Under the above title and motto, Fraser"s Maga- 
zine for November produces a capital article, the first chapter of a 
series, more informing in matter and more aye in tone than 





the fee reader usually meets We tor, Nov. 1. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE is published b John W. Parker & Son, 
West Strand, and may be of all B and News- 
men, 








NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Early next week, in One Volume, post 8vo. 


HE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 
delivered ww the PROFESSORS at the Ornntee of the 
NEW COLLEGE, LONDON, together with the INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS of the Principal, the Rev. JOHN HARRIS, D.D., 
{on the Inspiration of the Scriptures ;’ ae oY a SS ‘to the 
STUDENTS, by the Rev. THOMAS BINN 


London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. co 's Churchyard. 





PARIS ILLUSTRATED ALMANACKS. 
LMANACH de lPILLUSTRATION for 1852. 


76 Plates, 1s. Almanach pour —% Comique Pabitians 
—Drolatique—Astrologique, ete., 8d. each, and forwarded e to 
all parts of, the Country for 6d. extra, now on Sale at 4 & 
Cuvurcnuity’s Universal Newspaper and Advertising Offices, 19 to 
21, Catherine-street, Strand, London. The Trade supplied. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, November 8, contains Articles on 


Agspentiven umbellatus 
Asparagus, to transplant 

Birds, British song, by Mr. Kidd ay. aquatic 

Books reviewed : Hooker's * Spe-| Plum, Coe’s Golden Drop, by 
cies Filicum,” Pulman on| Mr. ‘Steel and Mr. "Culverwell 
*Trout Fishing, *Crabb’s Dic- | Plumbago Larpentz 
tionar. Poultry diseases, by Mr. Cop- 


Bhocolt by Mr. Ayres land 
Pipe Albert’s Portrait, notice 


| been ad (with Engraving) 


Calceolarius, bedding 
Calendar, Horticultural 
Charcoal, peat 

Cinerarias, culture of 
Cryptomeria japonica 
Crystal Palace, trees in 
Cucumber disease 
Cucumbers, om! _ 


Reaping machines, American 

Roots, to harvest, by Mr. Morton 

Saponaria calabrica 

Seeds, samples of, by Mr. A 

Societies — proceedings of 
Horticultural, Microscopical, 


yres 
the 





Emigration, 1 Agricultural of England, and 
vermin, stall sistem of Traf: mq ry cleat 
Figs, late, by Mr. L Stocks, 


Fish, preservation ‘of | Brees i in ‘tne Cry. stal Palace 

Forest trees, to © pru es, forest, to prune 

Garden, kitchen, wy =, by Mr. | trees formation of wood in, by 
me. r. Moore (with Engravings) 

Gorse, culture of 


Trees, road side 
Grape mildew (with Engraving) | Fabio S 
Heracleum giganteum ¢ Mildew (with pogveving 
Horticultural Society's schedule , W his Ivy on exteri 
for 1852, remarks on | Weather at Chiswick and Dor- 
Ivy on exterior walls chester 
=~} Garden,’ to crop, by Mr. | iW eeds, burned 


eat, prices of, for the five 
Leases, om. by. Mr. Landale | presstie ears in England, 
Mangold Wurzel rance and Belgium 


Manure, bones as | Wood, formation of, by Mr. 
a pinguedo, by Mr. Hop) Moore (with Engravings) 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—_OFPPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





CNov. 15,°5) 


— 
On Wednesday, the 19th of November next, will 
BRITISH ALMANAC se 


HE oT 
T Sewed in Wrapper, price ls, FOR 1852, 


HE COMPANION t 7 
T Sewed in Wrapper, e Ge & LMAN AC, 








THE BRITISH ALMANAC and 
PANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 
a a Ad Companion for 1852, 
—Account o ecent PART IL.—Abstracts 
Discoveries relative to mn tant Pubais eatraeta of 
ions, by A. De Morgan, E: Parliamentary Documen 
Population Beturne exhib. i-| —Chronicle of the Conia my 
tion Statistics— na Courts; Parliament, 185) — 
—Provision Mark — he ~~~ a 1851— Public Peta 


the OOM, 


Railways — Barepeen P 
and Lonne—Fiuctastion of of ig / oma Woody meat 
Funds. hice rf Occurren ces—Necry. 
ogical Ta 
Antista be eof Literary Men, 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-st: 
sellers in the United Eingtom. ratweet ; amd sold by all Book- 


Just published, a 
Sik JOHN FRANELIN and the ARCTIC 


eatin os 4 Letter te Tord. J John wy 
upon the Governmen' t itions i 
Supon “search of the Northern Explores, *itions in 
By PETER PTV NGS 
Lecturer at Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe. 

London Pubiisies by Pi rs, Brothers & Co. Patern 
to be had of all Booksellers. Price éd, o Poternostenaey: 
EXTRA VOLUME.—GREAT susie, 

Just published, price 68, with a Portrait of H.R.H 

EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE: - 


ART—Extra V. ohame for 1851: 





presenting a Vi 
Progress of Science and the Industrial Arts in al Count — eo 
afforded.by the Great Exhibition ; with a History of ‘the Uae 
taking, an Account of the Constructive Details of the Building, 
List ot Prize-holders, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the 


* Arcana of Science.” 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


GEORGE a COMIC ALMANACK, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., with large Coloured Frontispiece, 
HE COMIC A LMANACK and DIARY for 
1852. Posteadlg Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 








PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo, 
HE GOLDEN LEGEND 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


{On J 
* David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 78. cloth, 


HE RELIGION of GEOLOGY and its cou- 

Sa SCIENCES. By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, DD, 

. President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural 
Thectoey and Geology. 

“* Wecan rossqumnent this book of Dr. Hitchcock’sas the work of 
a very able, and, at the same time, religious man, discussing the 
most serious and interesting subjects with >on amount of learning 
and power by no means usual.”—Gua 

David Bogue, 86, Flesh otrest, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—NEARLY READY. 
HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. 


EEPSAKE for 1852. Edited by Miss Powsr, 

= Contributions by the most popular Authors of the 
da: Plates engraved under the ree of Mr, 
tEpeRIck HEATH. 2ig.; India Proofs, 528. 
aie Monday. 


Il. 
OURT ALBUM for 1852. Twelve Portraits 
of the young Female Aristocracy, from Drawings by JOHN 
HAYTER; with Eiisteriens and Biographical Notices. 218, bound; 
beautifully “coloured, 428. (On Monday, 


HRISTIAN GRACES in OLDEN TIME. 
Sixteen highly-finished Engravings, with ay Tllustra- 
tions by Dr. STEBBING. Imp. svo. 218; ena fey el 








|B panini POEMS ; 

Voices of the Night,’ “Seaside and _ Fireside. 
illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER and JANE E. BENHAM 
Crown 8vo. 218. ; cloth, 30s. morocco, 


including ‘ 4 


Vv. 
HRISTMAS with the POETS: a Collection 
English Poetry relat to the Festival o ristmas 
IMastentad be 4 BIRKET F STER. and embellished with Gold 
Borders and Initial a New Edition. 8yvo. 258. beautifully 


und, 
London : David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 


IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 





On Saturday, Nevember 29th, will be published, price 1s. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF 


MERVYN CLITHEROE. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
‘With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 





London: Caapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


SPAIN AS IT 1S. 


By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Travels in Ethiopia and Visit to the Great Oasis,’ &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE Press, 


«To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the | its various provinces—a better book could not be placed in 
complete and most interesting portraiture of Spain as | the hands of the tourist.”— Messenger. 
jt is that has ever come under our notice. —John Bull. | “A most interesting and intelligent work.”—Critic. 

“Mr. Hoskins is a pleasant companion and a very useful | ‘* The extent of his tourcarried Mr. Hoskins through the 
guide. He describes a route abounding in all the attractions | more remarkable parts of Spain, and enabled him to see 
afforded by noble works of art, interesting historical asso- the most curious objects. He has the artist’s eye for forme, 
ciation, and exquisite scenery; and he does justice to them | colours, and grouping; he has a perception of characters 

His narrative is rendered both attractive and valuable | and humours, and an utilitarian’s sense of production, espe- 
by the intrinsic interest of the subject and the graphic | cially in agriculture."—Spectator. 
truthfulness of description which appears in every page.” “A delightful work.”— Britannia. 
Morning Post. “ Mr. Hoskins gives us a picture of this romantic country 

« As regards a description of what is to be seen in Spain | more complete and more graphic than any we ever met 
~its cities, towns, cathedrals, castles, and picture galleries, | with. To the lover of art and the tourist the book is inval- 
gs well as of the manners and customs of the inhabitants of | uable.”—United Service Magazine. 


Corsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


I. 








Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


THE FAIR CAREW; OR, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In 3 vols. 


I 


Il. 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE ; 
Or, SELF-DEPENDENCE. By MRS. BURBURY. 
In 3 vols. 


“The most promising novel we have met with for some time. It is an extremely careful, skilful piece of writing, 
containing several sketches of character, finished and truthful in a high degree ; and the spirit in which it is written is as 
much to be approved as its cleverness.” — Examiner. 

“ Mrs. Burbury possesses a clear appreciation of humour and of pathos,—a firm hand in noting down the salient 
features of character,—and a constancy to the leading purpose of her story. There is nothing untrue to real life and 
suffering in the position of Florence Sackville, the self-dependent heroine and narrator.”— Atheneum. 

“ Florence is a daguerreotype of the liveliest stamp. In this very interesting and elaborate portraiture, her character 
4s drawn with distinctness.”—Globe. : 

** Mrs. Burbury is very happy in the mode in which she calls the self-dependent character into action, and the occasion 
in which its strength is assailed.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: Smitu, Etprr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 





In 2 vols. uniformly printed, price 9s. each, bound and gilt, 


FORESHADOWS; 
Or, LECTURES on OUR LORD’S MIRACLES and PARABLES as Earnests 


of the Age to come. 


*,* The Third Thousand of ‘LECTURES ON THE MIRACLES’ is now on Sale. 
completing the Serics, is preparing for immediate publication, 


The Second Volume, 


Artuur Hau, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BARTLETT'S NEW GIFT BOOK. 








On 15th November will be ready, in super-royal Svo. with numerous Hlustrations, uniform with ‘ The Nile Boat,’ &c. 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES: 


A SUCCESSION of VISITS to the SITES and SCENES of 
NEW TESTAMENT NARRATIVE. 


By W. H. BARTLETT. 


*,* This Work will contain about Twenty-five beautifully-executed Engravings on Steel, nearly 300 pages of Letter- 
press, and several Woodcuts. 


| 4. 
FORTY DAYS in the DESERT, 


on the Track of the Israelites. With 27 Engravings on 
Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, in super-royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt; morocco 
gilt, 21s. 


2. 
| 
GLEANINGS of the OVERLAND | 
ROUTE. With 28 Steel Plates and Maps, and 23 | 
Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. price 16s. in cloth gilt; or | 
28s. morocco elegant. | 


3 R | 


| 
THE NILE BOAT; Hi | é 
$3 or, Glimpses of 
the Land of Egypt. Illustrated by 35 Steel Engravings | WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM 
and Maps, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition, in and ITS ENVIRONS. With 24 Steel Engravings, Maps, 
super-royal 8yo. price 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. morocco and Woodcuts. New Edition, in super-royal Svo. cloth 
gilt. gilt, 12s.; morocco gilt, 21s. 


Arnrnur Hatt, Virtvr & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Lately published, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 
MADAME PULSZKY’S MEMOIRS, 
With interesting details 

_ OF THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 
“ Worthy of a place by the side of the Memoirs of Madame de 


Staél and Madame Campan.”—G@ 
™ 
MADAME PULSZKY’S TRADITIONS OF 
HUNGARY. 


Bs Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols, 15s, bound. 
These tales exhibit national and social features of much in- 
est. We cordially welcome these very interesting volumes.” 
tdi Review. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Mariboroush-strert. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the CORIN- 
THIANS, on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English Ver- 
sion of the same’ By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
“Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts,’ &c. &c. 


Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &e. 
HE HOME-BOOK OF 
PICTURESQUE; 


THE 


or, 
AMERICAN SCENERY, ART AND LITERATURE. 
Comprising a Series of Essays by 
Washington Irving, W.C. Bryant, J. F. Cooper, 
Miss Cooper, N. P. Willis, Bayard Taylor, 
H. J. Tuckerman, R. L. Magoon, Dr. Bethue, 
A. B. Street, Mise Field, &c. 
WITH THIRTEEN ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
From Pictures by eminent Artiste, engraved expressly for this 
ork. 


1 vol. demy 4to. beautifully bound in cloth extra, 11. 16s, 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. 
By MRS. KIRKLAND. 

WITH TWELVE PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN LADIES, 

From DRAWINGS by CHARLES MARTIN, Esq. 

Engraved on Steel by eminent Artists. 

1 vol. royal 4to. beautifully bound, cloth extra, 22. 2°. 
The design of the American publisher of these volumes has 
been to produce, from native materials, works of the very highest 
class, illustrative of the Female Beauty and Picturesque Scenery 
of the United States; and for this purpose the highest literary 
and artistic talent of that country has been employed. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 

Now ready, Third Edition, imp. 8vo. price 5a. cloth, with a Wood* 
a e engraving of the Tree of Knowled, 
SYNOPTICAL MINIATURE GERMAN 
J GRAMMAR, in Twelve Tables. By WILHELM KLAUER- 

KLATTOWSKL, of Schewerin in Mecklenburgh, Author of * The 

German Manual for the Young,’ ‘The German Manual for Self- 

Tuition,’ &c. 

Contents: Table I. Pronunciation and Accentuation.—II. De- 
rivation by Prefixes and Affixes—IIIl. Gender of Substantives— 
LV. Formation of the Plural of Substantives— V. The whole of the 
German Declensions—VI. Conjugation and Use of the Auxiliary 
Verbs of Moods and Tenses—V 11. Conjugations, with a compl te 
List of Irregular Verbs—VIII. Government of Verbs, Adverbs, 
and Prepositions—1X. Construction of Sentences—X. XI. X11. 
Practice : Christliche Sittentafel zur tiiglichen Selbstpriifung. 


Also, by the same Author, 
2. THE STORY of FETKA, the Russran Senr. 


Intended as a Practice in Reading German Manuscript. 
12mo. price 58. cloth. 


3. KLAUER’S GERMAN EXERCISES for 
BEGINNERS, New Edition, 12mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

“With all due deference to the discriminating powers of Capt. 
Basil Hall, we cannot but express an opinion thet he has staved 
off many wanderers on the outskirts of German literature by re- 
commending his readers to plunge headlong into the chaos of dif- 
ficulties and incomprehensible mass of matter which are the lead- 
ing mystifications in Ollendorff's method of teaching the German 
language. Ollendorff,like too many of his pedagogue predecessors, 
has pandered to the prevailing but erroneous impression, that the 
German laugunge is hedged with a divinity of difficulties, such as 
no ordinary share of abilities and perseverance can overcome, 
Consequently his Grammar is what the French call a ‘galimutias’ 
—a confused heap of unintelligible incongruities—a countless host 
of exceptions to rules which never existed save in the imacination 
of their inventor, and which serve only to bewilder the unfortu- 
nate neophyte in a labyrinth of pedantry. Dr. Becker is another 
of these profound elaborators who disguise simple grammar rules 
in the unintelligible jargon of scientific slang. Here is an inviting 
example: *The position of adverbs of manner depends on their 
modifying either the notion of the verb exclusively, or that of the 
verb taken together with one or more factors; and it is accord- 
ingly placed either immediately before the predicate, or before 
the factor constituent of the modified notion.” Think of that 
Master Brook ;—or this—‘ The principal objective factor imme- 
diately precedes the predicative factor, and the subordinate factor 
precedes the principal, or that other factor to which it is subordi- 
nate.” This is the manner in which grammariaus n.acadamise the 
rugged path which leads to the happy valleys and fields of waving 
corn so exquisitely described by Schiller and Goethe. Now, M. 
Klauer-Klattowski has removed many of the impediments and 
obstacles which lay in this beaten track ; and although it is impus- 
sible to make a royal road across the mysterious intricacies of 
this language, yet it must be acknowledge at least that he has 
discovered a north-west passage, and has made the deacensua as 
facilis as possible. In these Exencises he gradually and gently 
accustoms his pupils to look upon the obstacles which at first 
appear insurmeuntable, until at length they become familiarized 
with them. This system is totally opposed to that of all other 
authors who have written on this subject, as their principle scems 
hitherto to have consisted in raising up unscaleable wails on the 
very boundaries of the territory into which they could introduce 
their pupils. We have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be the 
best work on this subject that has yet appeared.”— Morning Post. 

“ This little volume will be found invaluable to the stuccnut of 
German literature. The system on which it is built is new and 
strikinz, while, unlike many popular novelties, it really attains 
the end to which it is addressed. The pupil, even thouch of 
tender age, will be enabled by it, ina very short time, to master 
all the difficulties attendant upon the construction of German 
sentences—admitted on all hands to be the veritable pons asinorum 
of language. We feel no hesitation in warmly recommending this 
work, the result of long experience, to the notice of all who wish 
to tind a short and easy road to the acquirement of the most com- 
plex, and certainly the most comprehensive living language.” 

Court Journat. 
Simpkin, Marshal! & Co. and P. Rolandi. 








Sold by J. Meyzins, Edinburgh; M‘Guasuay, Dublin, 
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NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SMEE'S 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
Just published, in One Volume, post tvo. with Biestzeky pes and 
numerous Engravings on Wood, price 102. td. ¢) Ly 
LEMENTS of ELECTRO-METAL LU RGY. 
By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of 
<>) ¥ sae  perenag © orrected ‘and considerably enlarged, 
“"Mr. Smee’s * Electro- Metallurgy’ is by far the best work that 
he has wollen. and for completeness of information it is superior 
to any on the subject.”— Literary Gazette 
“This is by far the best manual on the interesting subject to 
which it relates that we are acquainted with ; and accordingly we 
recommend it either to those who seek for instruction in the art, 
or to those who intend to prosecute it for purposes of art or manu- 
factures.”—Daily News. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green,and Longmans. 


Just published, 
HE MARTYRS of RUSSIA. 
From the French of J. MICHELET. 
Author ‘of Priests, Women and Families, &¢. 
By permnission of the Author. 
12mo. 18. 6¢,; free by post for 24 stamps. 


Reeves & Sucker, 98, Chancery-lane. 








KOSSUTH. 
Just published, post 8vo. price 6d. by Charles Gilpin, London, and 
to be obtained at all Booksellers, 
HE LIFE, TIMES, and SPEECHES in 
ENGLAND of LOUIS KOSSUTH. —All who sympathize 
with Hungary, or admire the talents of Kossuth, should make 
themselves acquainted with this Publication. 


Now ready, price 128. Svo. cloth boards, a New and Important 
ork on the Study of Heraldry, entitled, 
VHE PURS ULVANT of ARMS; or, 
HERALDRY FOUNDED upon FACTS. 
By J. KR. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A. 

Will be published on the 25th inst., a New Story for Christmas, 
beg iifustrations Ay James Gopwin, by the Author of *A Trap 
to Catch a Sun .’* The Dream Chintz,’ &c., to be called, 


THE "HOUSE on the ROCK. 
W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


On Monday next, the Bighth b Edition, greatly enlarged, price 6s, 


GQ OPHISMS of “FREE TRADE, and 
WO POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. By 
JOHN BARNARD BYLES, Serjeant-at-Law. 

Seeleys, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanov er-square. 


N OLD DOCTOR’S OPINION on 

WOMAN’S DRESS. See ELIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, 

No. 133. And a SPECIAL ae by ELIZA COOK, in 
the same Number. Sold by all Bookse! 


London : Charles Cook, 3, ~ ve conc Fleet-street. 


his day, Fourth Edition, revised, 12s, 
RUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum Canta- 
brigiensium Ss Canori. Collegit atque edidit HEN- 
RICUS DRUKY, 


London: John w Suen Son, West Strand. Cambridge: 
John Deighton. 























published 
OMNOLISM AND’ PSYCHEISM ; or, the 
Science of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as 
Revealed by Mesmerism, ‘considered Physiologically and Philoso- 
nica 3 b jacludis Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Experience. 
By J -H WI fog HADDOCK, M.D. Second and much 
Ee edition. 4s cloth, illustrated by Engravings of the 
Brain and Nervous Sy: stem. 


*,* This Edition contains much new matter of considerable | 


interest relative to Clairvo. cy together with experiments in | 


c - ed in connexion with the Researches of Baron Von Reich- 


enbach 


Vv HAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the 
Rev. W. MASON, Feap. 9d. In the press. 


IFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
FORMS, and ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo., 
2nd Edition, 3d. sewed. 
J.S. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn; and by all 
Booksellers, 


THE ONLY yee ng ec PUBLISHED, 
Now ready, % 


HE REFORME R? ‘3; “ALMANACK and 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK for 1852, contains, in addition 
to the usual information, the Events of 1850-51—Members of the 
House of Commons: their Constituents, Politics, and Votes— 
Session of 1851— Electoral, Financial, Ecc'esiastical, and Colonial 
Reform—Abstract of Acts of Parliament passed in 1851— Reformer’s 
Electoral Table— Incomes of the Bishops — National Expenditure— 
Army and Ordnance Expenditure—the Paper, Advertisement, and 
Stamp Duties—Freehold Land Movement—the Population—the 
Great Exhibition —Statistics of Crime, Pauperism,and Emigration 
—with other interesting information. 


_London : Aylott & Jones, Paternoster- -row; and all Booksellers, 





Just published, by F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. se 
KEY to the EXERCISES of AHN'S NEW 
METHOD of LEARNING the pial LANGUAGE. 
First and Second Course. 8vo. sewed, 
Lately reco lie 
A NEW, PRACTICAL, and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By F. AHN. 8vo, 
First and Second Course, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: Franz Thimm, German Bookseller, 88, lew Bond- 
street, London, 





BURNET ON PAINTING. 

In 4to. price 42, 10s. bound in cloth, 
TREATISE on PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Fondue and Tpit  Btchings, 

from celebrated gs ee By JOHN BURNET, F.R 
e Parts may be had separately. 

1, ON the EDUCATION ofthe EYE. Price 1l. 58, 

2.O0N COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. Price 15s, boards, 

3. ON LIGHT and SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18s. boards. 

4. ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price 12. 118. 6d. boards. 

In royal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India 
Paper, having a double set of Plates to the Colour, and a Portrait 
of the Author. Price 82 88. half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 

“ Mr. Burnet writes as an artist on the practice of, ay art ; his 
illustrations are admirable—an Essay in 


J. & J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 











WASHINGTON IRVING, 


N R. BENTLEY, of New BuRLINGTON-STREET, 
4 the sole PROPRIETOR of the COPYRIGHT of the under- 
mentioned Works by WASHINGTON LRVING,— 

THE ALHAMBRA, 

ASTORIA 

THE ADV ENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE, 
hereby announces that he has for a consideration paid to him by 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE BOHN, of York-street, this day granted 
a Licence to Mr. HENRY GEORGE BOLN to continue the Pub- 
lication of them ; the Copyright of these Works still remaining 
the property of Mr. Bentley. 





This day is puliished. 18mo. ae price 28, €d, 
s ourth Edition 
NV ATINS and “VESPERS ; 
Uccasional Devotional Pieces. 
By JOHN BOWRING, L.L.D. 
E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth ’ 
HE HUMAN BODY and its CON NEXION 
with nay siinstented by the PRINCIPAL oR GANS. 
8S JOHN GARTH WILKINSON 
Member a the ‘Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
_London ; Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE - LANSDOW NE SHAKSPEARE.—T his 
unique and beautiful One-Volume Edition of the Works of 
Shakspeare, dedicated by express permission to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, wil be published in December, in a com- 
plete form, small 8vo. price 168, elegantly bound. The character- 
istics of this Edition will be found in its extreme portability, asa 
constant companion, uniting a clearness and comfort in reading 
hitherto unattained in any one-volume impression, the Text being 
from the latest and best authorities, on for the first time the 
Names of the Characters are placed in the centre of the Text, un- 
abridged, and, together with the whole of the Stage Directions, 
printed in red ink. The Portrait, after Drorsnout, has been 
engraved in line, by H. ROBINSON, in his first style, of which 
Fifty India Proof impressions have been taken on large paper,and 
can be obtained, price 58. each. 


Publisher, William White, Paller mall. 


THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

In 8vo. 600 pages, Illustrated by 550 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HE BOOK of NATURE; an elementary 
Introduction to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemis- 

try, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology and Physiology. By 

Lea SCHOEDL ER. | Edite from the fifth German edition, 

by HENRY MEDLOCK, F.C.S., with an Index of 5,000 references, 
converting the work into a Technological Dictionary. 


a | in 2 Ey THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, with 213 
cuts, 5s. adie iE NATURAL SCIENCES, with 333 cuts, 58, 6d. 
riffin & Co., London and Glasgow. 


ere publ ished, 8vo. cloth extra, price 78. 6d. 
1 LIM MERINGS in the DARK AGES; or, 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of the OLDEN TIME. By F. 
SOMN ER MERRY WEATHER. 

“This is a book of ae uarian gleanings, written by a gentle- 
man who is evidently a diligent reader of chronicles and histo- 
ries. It contains gossipping essays upon various subjects connected 
with the Middle Ages, and persons of information will seldom 
consult the author’s pages in yain, and the public will find his 
essays pete and instructive.”—Gentleman’s, Magazine, 

Also by the same author, &vo. cloth extra, price 38. 6d. 
LIVES, and ANECDOTES of MISERS; or, 


the Passion of Avarice D isplayed. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and all Booksellers. 


with Hymns and 


London: 

















LITERARY DIARIES FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


ie 
HE PRIVATE DIARY. Arranged, Printed, 
and Ruled for an Account of every Day’s Employment for 
One Year. With an Index and Appendix, Post Svo. strongly 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 
I. 


THE STUDENT'S JOURNAL. Formed on 
the Plan of ‘ 7 a PRIVATE DIARY.’ Post 8vo. strongly 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

Mk 

THE LITERARY DIARY ; or, COMPLETE 
COMMONPLACE-BOUK. With an E xplanation and an Alpha- 
bet of Keference. Post 4to. strongly half-bound, 12s, 

Iv. 


A POCKET COMMONPLACE-BOOK. With 
Locke’s Index. Post 8vo. strongly half-bound. 8s. 6d. 


London : Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street; 
and 27, Ivy-lane, Patcrnoster-row. 





On the Ist of a — be published, price 2s. 6d. the 


[HE SE TC GOOD. 


P U "B LIC 
It will contain 416 pages, 
On the Ist of December will be Larig: peed price 33. 6d, and 4s. gilt 
ges, the First Vol of 


HE POETIC COMPANION, 

Tt will comprise 504 pages of Original Poems— Biographical 
Sketches of Poets— Reviews of new Poetical Works—Essays on 
Great Poems and Poets—and other information appertaining to 
the cultivation of Poetry. 


On the ist of December next will be published, price 6d. 
HE LITERARY ALMANAC, and Pub- 
lishers, Booksellers, Authors, Editors, and General 
Readers DIRECTORY for 1852. It will contain a List of all 
the principal New Books published this Year from January to the 
end of November—a List of all the principal Publishers in Town 
and Country—a List of all the London and Provincial Newspapers 
—a List of all the Periodicals in the Kingdom—a List of the 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Literary Societies in the Country—and 
a variety of other information yeleting to Editing, Publishing, 
Printing, Adv ertising, &e. &e. decided want will be supplied by 
the pub ication of ‘The Literary Almanac,’ It will be continued 
annually. 


On the Ist of Jenmeny, OM, = be ee. , price One Penny, 
ntinue 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
It will be devoted entirely to the Biography of Great Men, 
and especially those of the Present Age, and of all Nations) The 
object of ‘The cy yee Magazine’ is to supply a desideratum 
in our Peri-dical Literature, which will be more fully explained 
. — Advertisements and the Prospectus, which will appear 
shortly, 
London: J. Passmore Edwards, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 
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THE PHARMACOPGIAS IN ENGLISH, 
Just published, in One thick volume, post 8 
Woodeu uts and Diagrams, Revd Ie. ath, numerous 
pL RANSLA’ rIoNn ‘of the NEW LONDON 
PHAKMACOPG@IA, including also the NEW DUBLIN 
EDINBURGH PHARMA OP ELAS ; with a full Account of 
perenne rf ria Meat Properties of ie Jontents forming the 
complete Materia Medica. 
ie “Sites ana eae, 9 BECK NEVINS, Mp 
r. Mevins has net only undertaken a 
ably executed it.....There is no other book at all Pye — 
“= by — extent or cqmnptetanees, © '— Medical 
e translation is correct and elegant, and 
have been desired in this respect... .. We can st could. 
7 it => aa bigs aan fail to be found very uoskal bok 
© the student and practitioner o medicine, and 
worthy a place in every medical library. ——— i well 
“Of the works that have been published ince he Poneto 
the Pharmacopeia in February 1851, that of Dr. Nevins... is of 
most ample, the most complete, and we yi’ think, upon the 
whete, ( the mont serviceable. Poe k for the = of the con- 
suiting-room, the surgery an a — an Ps cannot 
without it.-- Edinbu ron Mi Medical Gaz ioe de 
London : Longman, Brown, “Green, and Longmans. 


NEW — BOOKS. 


CRYMGEOUR'S READINGS in SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE, ‘or use in Senior Classes. 12mo, 38. 6d. 
i. 
RMSTRONG’S PRACTICAL INTRO. 
DUCTION to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12mo, 2%, 
nL 
HIND’ CLASS-BOOK of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Part I.—INORGANIC NATURE. la. Part 
IL—ORGANIC LIFE, 1s, 3d. The two Parts in one, 28, 3d, 


Iv. 
WM PowaLis REBFORICAL READINGS: 
for ENGLISH —— 12mo, 28. 





LLIOT’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY, 5. Key,¢s, LOGARITHMS and TRIGO- 
NOMETRY 5s. Key, 58, 


vi. 
BLLIOT's S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY. Part L—ALGEBRA, 2s | Part IL—GEO- 
METRY and MENSURATION, 9s. 6d.’ Part IIL —LOGA- 


RITHMS and TRIVONOMET RE, 7. Gd. 
Volume, 6°. 6d. A Key is in the Press. 

Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; 
London. 


The whole in one 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 





RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


TRAVELLING CHARTS, 
or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the Journey; in 
which are noted, the Towns, Villages, Churches, Mansions, Parks, 
Stations, Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, Gradients, &c. ; the Scenery 
and its Natural 7 the Antiquities, and their Historical 
Associations, &c., passe by the Railway. With numerous Iilus- 
trations ; constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway "Carriage. 


The following, each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
principal Stations :— 


1, LONDON AND cceniine: containing a Map and 8% 
Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engray- 
ings, price 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 
Engravings, price 4d. 

4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, 
price 6d, 

5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ- 
ing a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 

7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s 

8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map 
and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO Copeeanen, with a Map and 48 En- 
gravings, price 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with a 
Map and 99 Engravings, price 18. 

11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 
145 Engravings, price 1s. 


Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


ON THE 
Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price ld. 

— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price ld. 

— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price ld. 

— GUIL DFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 

— WINCHESTER, with 11 ee — 2d. 

— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, p! 

_- CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, ewith 7 Engravings, 
price ld. 

— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d 

— WALTON AND W EYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 
price 1d. 


Or the whole in One Volume, price 18. 
Published at 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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"Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE 
and SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Square 15mo. with Illustrations by Whimrer, price 2s. 6d. 


SOMETHING NEW FROM THE 
STORY GARDEN 
rought by Sister for Ida, Agnes, 
_— and Ernie. 
coke ain the Kite—The King's Rose- 
ey thetpceitfal WormThe , Wall, or How m) Build. 
2. 
3rd Edition, with 40 Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 
THE STEAM-ENGINE: 
a Totes Acre of Ct Porta cits eae of 
Laws of Heat and Pueumatics ; and a Critique on M. Arago’s 
"Bloge of Wath’ By HUGO REID. 


3. 
12mo. price 48. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES, 
For the Use of Bankers, Merchants, 
Traders, and others. 
By STEWART TOURNAY, Solicitor. 


4 
8vo., with 240 Illustrations, price 78. 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS; 
Coorg Ce ren So of Devwing. from Copies; and con” 
taining Plain Rules in still plainer guage, in relation to 
Sketching in general. 
By HANNAH BOLTON. 


5th Edition, on 8v0., price 28, 
SUGGESTIVE HINTS 
Towards Improved Secular 


Instruction, 


Making it bear upon Practical Life. Intended for the Use of 
Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Elementary Schools, for 
those engaged inthe Private Instruction of Children at Home, 
and for others taking an interest in National Education, 


By the Rev. RICHARD DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 


6. 
By the same Author, 4th Edition, price 8d. 


AN IMPROVED AND SELF- 
PAYING SYSTEM OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Suggested from the Focing of a Village School in Hampshire, 
with Ubservations from Personal Inspection, on the Irish 
National Schools, 

18mo., - Sixpence, 
HINTS ON ARITHMETIC, 
Addressed to a Young Governess. 
By LADY VERNEY. 


8 
Feap. Svo. with Frontispiece, price 3s, 


THE AMYOTTS’ HOME. 


Coxtexts :—The Home—Little Troubles—Union and Dis-union 
=The Little Emigrant—Ernestine—The Subterranean Passage— 
Pleasure-taking and Pleasure-giving. 

By the Author of ‘ Tales that might be true.’ 


BY GRACE AGUILAR. 
4th Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, price 6s. 6d. 


HOME INFLUENCE: 
A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 


2. 
2ud Edition, feap. 8vo., with Portrait, price 7s. 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: 
A Sequel to ‘Home Influence.’ 


3. 
2nd Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, price 68. 6d. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: 
A Story of Domestic Life. 


4. 
2nd Edition, feap. Svo., with Frontispiece, price 68, 


THE VALE OF CEDARS: 
A Story of Spain in the 15th Century. 


London: GroompripGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrerk GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


' Ik 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


THIRD EDITION. 
A SYSTEM 


oO 


POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By George Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITUMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 


and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.” 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—~>—- 


DR. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES, 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. With 500 Woodcute. 
8vo. 428, 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of 
ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 
Woodcuts. I6mo. 10s, éd, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. With 560 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. 5t, 15s. éd. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. With Woedcuts and Atlas. Svo. (Jn 
the Press.) 


A NEW CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY, for SCHOOLS. Compiled from the above Work. 
8vo. 218, 


AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 
— for YOUTH. With 200 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. (Just 


9 


KING EDWARD Vith’s LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the USE of SCHOOLS, Seventh Edition, re- 
vised. 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

3. 

KING EDWARD Vlith’s LATIN 
ACCIDENCE, printed separately, for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
12mo. 2¢, 


4, 
MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the USE of SCHOOLS. Seventh Edition, revised. 12mo. 38 


a 


MATTHIZ’S GREEK ACCI- 
DENCE, for the USK of JUNIOR CLASSES. Fourth Edition. 
12mo, 238 


6. 
COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS 


to the GREEK CLASSIC POETS. Third Edition. 1émo. 5s, 6d. 


Ro | 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. From the FIRST INVASION of the ROMANS 
tothe PRESENT REIGN. New Edition, Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


8. 

MARKIHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. From the CONQUEST by the GAULS to the PRE- 
SENT TIME. New Edition. Woodcuts. l2mo. 78, 6d. 

9. 
MARKIAM’S HISTORY of 


GERMANY. From the INVASION by MARIUS tothe BATTLE 
of LEIPSIC, Woodcuts. 12mo. 73. 6d. 
10. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Fifteenth Edition. 18mo, 2s, 6d. 
11. 

CROKER’S STORIES from the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fourtcenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo, 52, 
12, 

CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. Fourth Edition, 18mo., 1, 6d, 
13. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEQ- 


METRY and ALGEBRA. Third Edition, 18mo. 28. each. 





Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 
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2, New BuRLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 


, THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 


The HISTORY of the WAR in 
AFPFPGHANISTAN. By JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE. Written from the UnpusLisHeD Let- 
TERS and JouRNALS of the Most DisTiNauIsHED 
Miuitary and Po.iricaL OrFicers employed in 
Affghanistan throughout the momentous years of 
British Connexion with that country. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. [Now Ready. 


Il. 


The CONVENT and the HAREM. 
By MADAME PISANI, Author of ‘The 


Banker Lord,’ ‘ Vandeleur,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Itt. 


The ANSAYRII; or, the ASSAS- 
SINS. With Travels in the Further East, in- 
cluding a Visit to Nineveh. By LigvTENANT THE 
HON. FRED. WALPOLE,R.N. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 2/, 2s. [Now Ready. 


Iv. 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY; or, 
TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. A NovEL. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 


The LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
By COUNT CESARE BALBO. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. BUNBURY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


vi. 


The OLD ENGAGEMENT: a 
Spinster’s Story. By JULIA DAY. te 
8yo. [Now Ready. 


Vit. 


ANTONY; or, the DEAF and 
DUMB BOY. A Nove. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vill. 
TURF SCENESand SKETCHES. 
Post 8vo. 
Ix. 


TRAVELS from the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By the 
HON. HENRY COKE. Post 8yo. 


x. 


The PAPPENHEIMERS. A Nove. 
By Captain ASHTON. 3 vols. [Now Ready. 





RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


——_>—— 


1. 
Arctic Searching Expedition. 

Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOUR- 
NAL of a BOAT-VOYAGE in SEARCH of the DISCOVERY 
SHIPS under Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. Map, Coloured Plates, 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 21a. 6d. 

IL 

The Traveller's Library, 9 and 10. 

Madame PFEIFFER’S LADY’S 


VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A selected Translation, by 
Mrs .» PERCY SINNETT. Two Parts, 16mo. price ls. each. 


uL 
The Traveller's. Library, 11 and 12. 


EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel brought 


Home from the East. A New Edition. Complete in Two Parts, 
16mo. price 18. each. 


Iv. 
Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and 

COMPLETE BRITISH S6GnFTSER Gomgetzing above 60,000 

Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 16s. (in afew days. 


Mr. JOHN FRANCISS HISTORY 


of the ENGLISH RAILWAY; its SOCIAL RELATIONS and 
REVELATIONS. 2 vols. 8vo, 2i3. 


Mr. JOHN FRANCIS CHRONI- 


CLES and CHARACTERS of the STOCK EXCHANGE. Second 
Edition (1851). 8vo, 128. 


Beatson’s Political Tedex Modernised. 
HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES; 


or, Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire. 8vo. 258 


Vill. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOKS. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. JOHN WOOD 
WARTER, B.D. Complete in 4 vols. square crown 8vo. price 3l. 188, 


1x. 


The Right Hon. Sir 
STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
2 vols, Svo. 248, 


Bishop THIRLWALL'S HISTORY 


of GREECE. An improved Library Edition ; with Maps. wae Ve. 
8vo, 123, 


JAMES 


of FRANCE, 


XL 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the ia of JAMES the SECOND. 
Seventh Edition, Vols. I. and IL. 8vo, 328. 
XII. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, New Edition, in One Volume; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo. 21s. ; calf, by Hay day, 308. 


Xr. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 


WORKS. New Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo, 218.; calf, by Hayday, 308. 


XIV. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. New Edition, compiete in One Volume ; with Portrait 


and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s.; calf, by Hayday, 308. 


FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Second 


xvi. 


WESLEY, and METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of Loyela and Jesuitism. Post S8vo. 
Portrait, 108. 6d, (On Friday next. 


XVA. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From 

‘THE SPECTATOR. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. H. 

WILLS ; and 12 fine Wood Engravings. Crown Gvo. 158. ; Moreeco roeco, 
y H ayday, 7s. 

XVIII. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELI- 


VERED. Translated, in the Metre of the Oviginal, by the Rev. 
C. LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A. 2 vols. feap. svo. 13s. 


xIX. 


Sir B. C. BRODIE’S PHYSIOLO- 


GICAL BESRAROEES. |» ~ a with No fro, hi 
Philosophical Transactions. 8yo. 68. aan. 








(Publisher in Ordinary lo Her Majesty.) 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 








STANDARD EDITIONS, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


10. 








——~—— 


OCTAVO. 


. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
3rd Edition. Maps. Vols. 1 to8. 168. each, 
- MILMAN’S EDITION of Gp. 


—* ROMAN EMPIRE. 2nd Edition, a 


. RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES 


of ROME. 3rd Edition. 2 vols. 


. HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 6h Edition. 2 vols, pyr 


- HALLAM’S EUROPE DURING 


the MIDDLE AGES. 9th Edition. 2 vols, 


- HALLAM’S LITERARY Hi. 


TORY of EUROPE. 3rd Edition. 3 vols, 


. TICKNOR’S HISTORY of 4 


NISH LITERATURE. 3 vols. 


. CAMPBELL'S LIVES of the Low 


CHANCELLORS. 3rd Edition. 7 vols. 


-. CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the 


CHIEF JUSTICES. 2 vols. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the 


CHURCH. 6th Edition. 


BLUNTS SCRIPTURAL cons 


CIDENCES. 3rd Edition, 


MARRYAT’S MODERN Por. 


TERY and PORCELAIN. 150 Plates. 31a, 6d, 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEO. 


LOGY. Sth Edition. Woodcuts. 


LYELL’S MANUAL of | 


TARY GEOLOGY. 3rd Edition. Woodcuts. i 


. BYRON’S LIFE, LETTERS, aad 


POEMS. New Edition. Portraits, 2 vols, 


CRABBE’S LIFE and POEMS 


New Edition. Portrait. 108, 6d, 
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REVIEWS 


istory of the United States of America. 
Ie a Hildreth, Vols. 1V. and V. New 
York, Harper & Brothers; London, Low. 
Taxse two volumes—which are a continuation 
of three previously published by Mr. Hildreth, 
and reviewed by us at the time of their publica- 
tion [ Athen. No. 1158]—treat of that period of 
American history which must always be neces- 
sarily the most interesting to the student and 
the philosopher. The first—or Vol. IV. of the 
series—treats of the administration of Washing- 
ton, and comes down from the year 1788 to the 
ear 1797; the second—Vol. V.—discusses the 
Presidencies of John Adams and Jefferson, and 
comes down from the year 1797 to the year 
1807. The two volumes, therefore, contain the 
record and the philosophy, according to Mr. 
Hildreth’s ability, of the foundation and con- 
solidation of the great American Republic :—its 
early political distractions, its dangers, its efforts, 
its characteristic faults and merits at the outset, 
and its final success. 

A vivid and spirited narrative, or a truly 
scientific history of this period of the career of 
the people of the United States, would certainly 
be ss ari contribution to English literature. 
We cannot say that Mr. Hildreth’s two bulky 
volumes are either the one or the other. While 
they present, and even in an increased degree, 
the good qualities of the volumes which pre- 
ceded them — fulness, conscientiousness, and 
accuracy of detail,—they exhibit in quite an 
equal degree the faults which we complained of 
in their predecessors—dryness, insipidity, want 
of power to arrest the reader’s attention or stir 
his feelings, and absence of scientificbreadth and 
generality. Itis positively a matter of surprise 
tous how Mr. Hildreth could go over a period 
of history so abounding in notable men and in- 
cidents, with such fidelity to all the minutiz 
which make up their series, and yet with such 
absolute incapacity to convey any strong inter- 
est in them to his readers—such imperturbable 
apathy with regard to every person, place, or 
thing named or referred to. Here is a work 
treating—and treating with laborious and scru- 

lous cmplitate—e the lives and actions of 

ashington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, and 
their American coevals—men, surely, whose 
lineaments are worthy of being scanned and 
remembered by every member of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, as well as by many who do not 
belong to that race,—and yet the execution of 
the work is so dull, stolid, and jejune, that the 
most wakeful reader will hardly be able to keep 
himself from falling asleep while perusing it. 
In the Preface to the fourth volume the author 
observes, that ‘the nature of the subject must 
necessarily give to some portions of the work 
somewhat more of an emotional character than 
Was consistent with the multiplicity and rapid 
succession of events in the former volumes :”— 
and adds, that “very likely the charge of par- 
tizanship may now be urged by some of those 
fame critics who thought those volumes too 
apathetic and coldly impartial.” The remark 
might have been spared. The charge of par- 
twanship we care not particularly to bring for- 
ward; but we find not one trait of that “ emo- 
tional character” of which Mr. Hildreth desires 
thus apologetically to apprise us. Were he 
Ing out an inventory of goods for a sale, or 
Copying a lexicon, Mr. Hildreth could not be 
more unemotional. And it is time that this 
Plea of impartiality should be estimated at its 
” worth when it is alleged as a justification 
apathy such as Mr. Hildreth’s. To be un- 
ileresting, and to allege impartiality as the 





reason for this, is, strictly considered, a mere 


covering of a conscious defect under an excuse 
that seems plausible. An author might easily 
be far more impartial than Mr. Hildreth, and 
yet fifty times more interesting. That a history 
should be interesting, whatever else it is, ought 
to be laid down as absolutely essential :—pos- 
terity, according to the saying of Kant, extri- 
cating themselves from the accumulation of 
circumstantial histories by refusing to remember 
the past unless from that point of view in which 
it concerns themselves. This interest may be 
attained either by the vivacity and picturesque- 
ness of the narrative, or by the philosophic unity 
of purpose which may be made to pervade the 
whole. Ina History of the United States, per- 
haps the latter species of interest is the more 
easy to be attained and the more desirable,—the 
facts which compose that history being precisely 
of the kind which it requires a mind of scientific 
generality to group and give a powerful mean- 
ing to. American history, in fact, ought to be 
written in the spirit of social philosophy :—it 
ought to be viewed both by writer and by reader 
less as the epic of the fortunes of a special 
nation (in any case the epic element is but small) 
than as an illustration on a large scale of the 
doctrines of political science. But as Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s work is deficient in the one species of 
interest, so it is deficient in the other. For 
philosophic views of the political progress of 
America, and of the function of the American 
race in human civilization, we must go to such 
writers as De Tocqueville, — not to Mr. | 
Hildreth, whose work may be described rather 

as a laborious résumé of the minutes of the | 
meetings of Congress than as a history of what | 
the great American people did, thought and said, | 
from 1788 to 1807. — 

One of the best portions of the volumes before 
us is, the sketch with which the first of them 
opens of the rise and early opposition of the 
two great parties which have ever divided the 
field of American politics—the Federalists and 
the Anti-Federalists.— 

“The whole people of the United States, on the 
question of ratifying or rejecting the Federal Consti- 
tution, had been suddenly arranged, for the first time, 
into two definite and well-marked political parties. 
Into this new array of national politics were speedily 
absorbed all the various local parties by which, since 
the conclusion of the Revolutionary struggle, the 
states had all been more or less agitated, some of 
them even to the pitch of insurrection and civil war. 
In most of the towns and cities, the seats of trade and 
mechanical industry, the friends of the new Constitu- 
tion formed a very decided majority. Much was 
hoped from the organization of a vigorous national | 
government, and the exercise of the extensive powers | 
vested in it for the regulation of commerce. Boston, 
Baltimore, and Charleston celebrated in turn, and | 
with no little pomp, the acceptance of the new | 
system by the states to which they belonged. The | 
ratification of the Federal Constitution by ten State | 
Conventions, at the dates and by the majorities ex- 
pressed in the following table— 











1787, Dee. 3, Delaware .......... unanimously 
Dec. 13, Pennsylvania...... 46 to 23 
Dec. 19, New Jersey ...... unanimously 

1788, Jan. 2, Georgia............ unanimously 
Jan. 9, Connecticut ........ 128 to 40 
Feb. 6, Massachusetts ...... 187 to 168 
April 28, Maryland ........ 63 to 12 
May 23, South Carolina .... 149 to 73 
June 21, New Hampshire .. 57 to 46 
June 25, Virginia ..... cocee DOO 


having made it certain that the new government 
would go into operation, the approaching anniversary 
of the national independence was selected in Phila- 
delphia for duly celebrating an event in which that 
city felt indeed a peculiar interest, because it looked 
forward to becoming the national capital. * * The 
friends of the new Constitution, taking for themselves 
the title of Federalists, bestowed that of anti-Fede- 
ralists on their opponents. Those opponents insisted, 
however, that these names, if interchanged, would 








have been much more appropriately applied. The 
new Constitution, aiming, as it did, at a self-sustaining 
national government, was, they insisted, something 
more than federal, and its supporters, therefore, more 
than Federalists—a name which might, with more 
justice, have been given to those who preferred a 
really federal compact. The name of anti-Fede- 
ralists would seem to imply opposition to the union 
of the states; but by most of that party any such im- 
putation was very warmly disclaimed. So far from 
being opposed to the Union, they declared themselves 
willing to make great sacrifices to maintain it. Not- 
withstanding the slight ebullitions of feeling already 
noticed—so slight that history has almost forgotten 
to record them, but important as showing the actual 
state of the public mind—no disposition was any- 
where evinced to resist the will of the majority as 
declared in legal form. In a!l the ratifying states the 
anti-Federalists expressed their readiness to aid, in 
good faith, in putting the new system into operation. 
But they insisted with great vehemence on the abso- 
lute necessity of immediate amendments, which had, 
indeed, been recommended by four out of the ten 
ratifying conventions, or five out of eleven, counting 
New York.” 

The accounts given by Mr. Hildreth of the 
early debates in Congress on the subject of 
slavery and the slave-trade are worthy of atten- 
tion; but they are all of too great length to be 
quoted here. For a similar reason, we must 
abstain from quoting from the portion of the 
volumes before us which, on the whole, we 
have found least liable to the objection of want 
of interest:—that in which a detailed account 
is given of the negotiations with France in 
which the United States became involved after 
the convulsion of the European Continent b 
the French Revolution. As it will be but fair 
to Mr. Hildreth to quote a passage of some 
length where from the nature of the subject he 
may be supposed to have done his best,—we 


| select the following attempt at a portraiture of 


the three most conspicuous statesmen, after 
Washington, in the early history of the Ame- 
rican Republic :—Jefferson, John Adams, and 
Hamilton.— 


“ Gifted by nature with a penetrating understand- 
ing, a lively fancy, and sensibilities quick and warm; 
endowed with powers of pleasing, joined to a desire 
to please, which made him, in the private circle, when 
surrounded by friends and admirers, one of the most 
agreeable of men; exceedingly anxious to make a 
figure, yet far more desirous of applause than of 
power; fond of hypothesis, inclined to dogmatize, 
little disposed to argument or controversy, impatient 
of opposition, seeing everything so highly coloured 
by his feelings as to be quite incapable of candour or 
justice toward those who differed from him; adroit, 
supple, insinuating, and, where he had an object to 
accomplish, understanding well how to flatter and to 
captivate; led by the warmth of his feelings to lay him- 
self open to his friends, but toward the world at large 
cautious and shy; cast, both as to intellect and tem- 
perament, in a mould rather feminine than masculine, 
Jefferson had returned from France, strengthened 
and confirmed by his residence and associations there 
in those theoretical ideas of liberty and equality to 
which he had given utterance in the Declaration of 
Independence. During his residence in Europe, as 
well as pending the Revolutionary struggle, Jeftfer- 
son's attention seems to have been almost exclusively 
directed toward abuses of power. Hence his political 
philosophy was almost entirely negative—its sum 
total seeming to be the reduction of the exercise of 
authority within the narrowest possible limits, even 
at the risk of depriving government of its ability for 
good as well as for evil: a theory extremely well 
suited to place him at the head of those who, for 
various reasons, wished to restrict, as far as might be, 
the authority of the new general government, Though 
himself separated from the mass of the people by 
elegance of manners, refined tastes, and especially by 
philosophical opinions on the subject of religion, in 
political affairs Jefferson was disposed to allow a con- 
trolling, indeed absolute, authority to the popular 
judgment, The many he thought to be always more 
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honest and disinterested, and, in questions where the 
public interests were concerned, more wise than the 
few, who might always be suspected of having private 
purposes of their own to serve. Hence he was ever 
ready to allow even his most cherished theoretical 
principles to drop into silence the moment he found 
them in conflict with the popular current. To sym- 
pathize with popular passions seemed to be his test 
of patriotism ; to sail before the wind as a popular 
favourite, the great object of his ambition; and it was 
under the character of a condescending friend of the 
people that he rose first to be the head of a party, 
and then the chief magistrate of the nation. The 
two men who stood most immediate!y and obviously 
in Jefferson’s way were John Adams, the vice-pre- 
sident, and Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury; 
men in character, temperament, and opinions as dif- 
ferent from him as they were from each other. By 
dint of untiring energy, seconded by great natural 
abilities, and an unextinguishable thirst for eminence 
which brooked no superior and hardly an equal, 
Adams had risen from the condition of a country 
lawyer, the son of a poor farmer and mechanic, 
through various grades of public service, to the emi- 
nence which he now held. Nor did his aspirations 
stop short of the highest distinction in the power of 
the nation to bestow. Having risen by no paltry arts 
ef popularity or intrigue, for which he was but little 
fitted, nor by any captivating charm of personal man- 
ners, which he was very far from possessing, but 
owing everything to the respect which his powerful 
talents, his unwearied labours, and his great public 
services had inspired, he still desired to be what he 
always had been, a leader rather than a follower,— 
rather to guide public opinion than merely to sail 
before it. He, too, had his political theories, very 
different from those of Jefferson—theories which he 
had not hesitated to set forth with a frankness very 
dangerous to his popularity. Alarmed at the level- 
ling principles, as he esteemed them, to which the 
progress of the French Revolution had given rise, he 
had lately published, in Fenno’s United States Ga- 
zette, a series of ‘Discourses on Davila,’ in which his 
political views were enforced and explained, not a 
little to the disgust of Jefferson and others, who pro- 
fessed peculiar regard for popular rights. Taking the 
history of nations, particularly Davila’s account of 
the French civil wars, and the aspect of society, as 
his text, Adams pointed out as the great spring of 
human activity, at least in all that related to politics, 
the love of superiority, the desire of distinction, admi- 
ration and applause. Hence, in all societies, per- 
petual struggles for power. Nor, in his opinion, could 
any form of government be permanent or secure 
which did not provide as well for the reasonable gra- 
tification as for the due restraint of this powerful pas- 
sion. Asa means toward gratifying it in a harmless 
way, Adams was inclined to favour a liberal use of 
titles of honour and other ceremonious distinctions ; 
and on this same ground he vindicated the institution 
of a senate, seats in which might serve as a legitimate 
ohject of ambition to the rich and well-born, To 
counteract the encroachments of this aristocratical 
body, a popular assembly on the broadest basis would 
be necessary ; and, to hold the balance between the 
two, and to prevent the one from gradually encroach- 
ing upon and ultimately annihilating the other, a 
powerful executive. Only by means of such an equi- 
librium of authority,as it seemed to him, could liberty 
be secure ; and in establishing and maintaining such 
a balance consisted the great art and science of govern- 
ment. Whether the frequent elections of governors 
and senators, adopted under the American Constitu- 
tions, would not rather serve as an avenue to corrup- 
tion instead of excluding it, as the theory was, Adams 
seemed greatly to doubt, and to incline to the opinion 
that the time would come when hereditary descent 
would be regarded as less an evil than annual fraud, 
if not violence also. Even in New England, as he 
pointed out, communities and governments the most 
democratic in the world, the influence of family and 
the claim to hereditary respect had been recognized 
in the political honours freely bestowed by annual 
election, through successive generations, on members 
of a few distinguished families, to which the higher 
offices had been chiefly restricted. On the basis of 
these principles Adams had concluded that the new 
French Constitution, which disavowed al] distinctions 
of rank, which yested the legislative authority in a 





single assembly, and which, though retaining the 
office of king, stripped it of a large portion of its 
power, could not be lasting. As to Paine’s ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ an American edition of the first part of 
which had just been published, prefaced by a very 
complimentary note from Jefferson, not without an 
evident slur at the political heresies of the ‘ Dis- 
courses on Davila,’ Adams declared that he held 
that pamphlet in utter detestation. Nor was it long 
before a criticism upon it, under the signature of 
‘ Publicola,’ made its appearance in a Boston paper, 
written by John Quincy Adams, son of the vice- 
president, but which rumour ascribed to the vice- 
president himself. In the promising talents of that 
son, in energy and labour not inferior to his father, 
though in some other respects much below him, 
Adams could hardly fail to see additional ground for 
his idea, that hereditary distinctions were but in con- 
formity to the order of nature. In this theory of 
politics Adams seems entirely to have overlooked one 
most important consideration. If the love of supe- 
riority and distinction leads to the institution of ranks 
and orders, that very same sentiment diffusing itself 
through the mass of the people produces impatience 
of the superiority of others, and a disinclination to 
submit to that inferiority which the existence of 
ranks and orders implies. Hence it would seem to 
follow that, in a country like America, where the 
sentiment of political equality was so widely diffused, 
anything approaching to a distinction of ranks was 
quite out of the question, democratical equality 
being, in fact, only a further developement of the 
effects of that very same sentiment out of which 
aristocratical distinctions originally grow. Much less 
of a scholar or a speculatist than either Jefferson 
or Adams, but a very sagacious observer of man- 
kind, and possessed of practical talents of the 
highest order, Hamilton's theory of government 
seems to have been almost entirely founded on what 
had passed under his own observation during the war 
of the Revolution and subsequently, previous to the 
adoption of the new Constitution. As Washington's 
confidential aide-de-camp, and as a member of the 
Continental Congress after the peace, he had become 
very strongly impressed with the impossibility of duly 
providing for the public good, especially in times of 
war and danger, except by a government invested 
with ample powers, and possessing means for putting 
those powers into vigorous exercise. To give due 
strength to a government it was necessary, in his 
opinion, not enly to invest it on paper with sufficient 
legal authority, but to attach the most wealthy and 
influential part of the community to it by the ties of 
personal and pecuniary advantage ; for, though him- 
self remarkably disinterested, acting under an exalted 
sense of personal honour and patriotic duty, Hamilton 
was inclined, like many other men of the world, to 
ascribe to motives of pecuniary and personal interest 
a somewhat greater influence over the course of 
events than they actually possess. Having but little 
confidence either in the virtue or the judgment of 
the mass of mankind, he thought the administration 
of affairs most safe in the hands ofa select few; nor 
in private conversation did he disguise his opinion, 
that to save her liberties from foreign attack or intes- 
tine commotions, America might yet be driven into 
serious alterations of her Constitution, giving to it 
more of a monarchical and aristocratical cast. He 
had the sagacity to perceive, what subsequent expe- 
rience has abundantly confirmed, that the Union had 
rather to dread resistance of the States to federal 
power than executive usurpation ; but he was cer- 
tainly mistaken in supposing that a president and 
senate for life or good behaviour, such as he had 
suggested in the Federal Convention, could have 
given any additional strength to the government. 
That strength, under all elective systems, must de- 
pend on public confidence ; and public confidence is 
best tested and secured by frequent appeals to the 
popular vote.” 

This single extract, which we believe to be 
the most careful and significant that could be 
taken from the whole book, will give an idea 
both of Mr. Hildreth’s best style and of the 
spirit in which he personally regards the history 
of his country. On this latter point, we have 
to object that Jefferson—a man of remarkable 
powers, and whose spirit has more intimately 
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transferred itself into the heart and hereditary 


sentiment ofthe American people than that of per- 
haps any other American, not perhaps exceptin 
even Washington— does not seem to have received 
a full enough measure of that appreciation which 
even Mr. Hildreth might have been able to 
give him. Jefferson we regard as the 
and father ef much that is now most character. 
istic in the American mind; and in any histo 
of the United States he ought to figure largely 

In conclusion, and without multiplying ex- 
tracts, we have to repeat that Mr. Hildreth’s 
work is, in its kind, a most conscientious and 
laborious undertaking,—as an accumulation of 
particulars and a register of debates unrivalled,— 
and therefore extremely valuable to all who wish 
to prosecute minute researches into the hist 
of the Union or of the several States composing 
it:—but that, for a book possessing these merits, 
it has small claim indeed to be regarded as 
good and readable history. 





Visiting my Relations, and its Results; a Series 
of Small Episodes in the Life of a Recluse, 
Pickering. 

Tnis book does not aspire to charm by the 

story —or rather series of sketches — which 

its pages unfold ;—and its style is singularly 
devoid of all those devices to captivate and 
to excite which belong to fine writing. Yet 
we have not lately read a volume of its 
kind with greater relish. Calm sense, quiet 
humour, and nice perception of character dis- 
tinguish it in no common measure. If its author 
thinks more of his conversations than of his in- 
cidents, he has studied human weakness and 
inconsistency ‘without being soured by the sight; 
and, without arrogance or offence, he is not 
afraid of confronting some of the most popular 
affectations of the day, literary and _philan- 
thropic.—The imaginary “ Recluse” is an old 
bachelor, who, being drawn from his retreat in 
Northumberland, pays a round of visits to dis- 
tant relations es old friends. He begins his 
circuit with a showy, sanguine, scheming nephew, 
blest with a wife all sweetness, whose hollow 
unreality is touched with a hand of good- 
humoured ridicule-—Thence he passes to the 
household of an old friend, where the “ better 
half” is too real a lady,—has only too much 
heart and sympathy, and conscience and anxiety, 

—frets herself about her duties and her trials, 

and her fears and her feelings, till few within 

the sphere of her presence can a being 
fretted by contact, if not by sympathy. While he 
is the inmate of the Seymours, our Bachelor Re- 

cluse is led to recall the story of his own y 

love and its failure. This is little less true 

saddening than Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Modem 

Griselda.’—The next slide in the magic lantern 

shows our Recluse among the humanitarians, 

in company with a Mr. Grey, described a 

under.— 

“I had known him at college, where he distin- 
guished himself a great deal more by his eecentn: 
cities than by his habits of study. He came late to 
the University;—having been previously engaged ia 
business, for which he was designed and educated, 
but which he abandoned with a view to read for 
orders, intending, most probably, to sway the eccle 
siastical world as an archbishop. But there were too 
many candidates in that line, to hold out much 
prospect of success; and having done little else than 
lose both time and money, he quitted college, aud 
devoted himself to a variety of projects for regent 
rating the world; as a fit preparation for which, he 
spent two or three years abroad with Pestalozl— 
from thence, he migrated to America, and having 
looked after modes of education there,—he was 20" 
returned to devote himself, as far as I could gather, 
to his wonted purpose of reforming mankind. 
was a design he had taken in hand when E first be 
came acquainted with him; and many were tt 
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crotchets that occupied his imagination on this sub- 
ject, during his residence in college.” 

Mr. Grey’s pet crotchet at the moment of en- 
counter Was, a new educational establishment, 
of which the following was the prospectus.— 

“ At Sedley House, 
“Near M——, in Surrey, 

«Mr, and Mrs. Neale beg to announce, that they 
receive individuals of all ages, and both sexes, to 
board and educate; devoting themselves, with the 
assistance of properly qualified instructors, to the 
developement in their pupils of the highest perfec- 
tion both of mind and body of which they may be 
susceptible. Proceeding on the principle that there 
jsa divine germ to be elicited from the soul by the 
culture of Love, and perfect health from the cor- 
porval frame by the pursuit of a pure and simple 
diet, the most delicate attention towards the former 
on the part of philosophical minds, and a strictly 
vegetarian regimen as it respects the latter, will be 
the leading features in their scholastic administra- 
tion. The fine arts of poetry, painting and music 
will claim pre-eminent attention, while the ab- 
struser subjects of the mathematics, algebra, geo- 
metry, and the dead languages, will not be forgotten. 
In a scheme which is based solely upon the principle 
of universal love and harmony, it is almost revolting 
to have to recur to pecuniary points. In the present 
stage of human affairs, it seems, however, indispen- 
sable to be furnished with means of that description. 
It may suffice to say, that no terms sufficiently re- 
munerative will be refused; and it is left, therefore, 
an open question, to be determined by the ability of 

ies themselves, as to what will constitute the 
annual payment of respective pupils. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to J. Grey, 
Esq., No. —, Carey St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields; by 
whom, any aid to the work, in the form of pecuniary 
contributions, will be thankfully received.” 

Our Recluse’s tea-drinking with Mr. Grey’s 
collaborators, and his subsequent visit to Sed- 
ley House, are told with a humour which in its 
fairness and fineness recalls to us Mr. Pea- 
cock’s manner of dealing with systems. ‘The 
following little scene whimsically closes Mr. 
Middleton’s visit to this vegetarian Paradise 
under the law of love.— 

“ After sauntering up and down for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, I perceived the two little Dobson 
boys within a few yards of me, very busily engaged 
in heaping mould into bits of broken flower-pots, 
and arranging them in an orderly way on the gravel 
walk, after the fashion of dishes at a dinner table. 
They were so engrossed that they took no notice of 
me; and I heard one say to the other, ‘ This is a leg 
of pork."—‘ And this is sausages,’ was the reply.— 
‘And this is a ham.’—‘ And this is a leg of mutton.” 
—‘And this is roast pig.‘ What have you got 
there?’ said I, coming close to them, ‘Any thing 
forme?” They looked shy at first, but after a few 
kindly words, I succeeded in drawing them into con- 
versation. ‘I dare say you are very happy here,’ 
said I._‘I am not happy at all,’ replied one of them. 
—‘Nor I neither,’ said the other.—‘ What, not with 
these beautiful grounds to play in ?"—* No; I want 
something nice to eat.’‘ What do you call nice?’ 
—Polonies are nice..—‘ And so are saveloys,’ said 
the other.‘ What would you do now, if I were to 
give you a shilling a piece?"—‘ My! wouldn’t I have 
afeed? I'd have a mutton pie,and —’ ‘I'd have 
sausage rolls,’ interrupted the other, ‘and ham, and 
— I didn't stay to hear the rest of the catalogue 
of anticipated dainties, but leaving them the dona- 
tion with as much satisfaction as I ever experienced 
in the expenditure of two shillings, I returned to the 
house to seek my comrade, whom I now hoped to 
find inclined to depart.” 

_ The last experiment made by our Recluse is 
m the family of a niece, who believes herself, 
and is believed, to be “serious” in the common 
(not always, however, the common-sense) ac- 
ceptation of that adjective. Here, again, the 
anatomist is alike firm, temperate and benevo- 
lent,—with the candour of conscientious libe- 
tality and the judgment of a true artist, ab- 
staining from anything like caricature or in- 
Jurious epithet. Not, however, intending to 








make any extracts from this portion of the 
‘ Episodes,’ we must here bring our notice to a 
close. Too many pretences are, one after an- 
other, quietly disposed of in this chronicle for 
us to expect for it an enthusiastic reception. 
Nor do we pretend to agree with all its writer’s 
reasonings and conclusions. But it is a book 
from which every one who reads to an end can 
hardly fail to derive benefit, support, and hope, 
—as from a counsellor philosophical without 
pedantry and religious without bigotry or bitter- 
ness, 





The Literature and the Literary Men of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Abraham Mills, 
A.M. 2 vols. New York, Harper Brothers; 
London, Low. 

For a complete description of the subject of 

these two volumes twenty would hardly suffice. 

They attempt no less than a review of the whole 

authorship of these islands, from the first dawn 

of English down to the close of the eighteenth 
century; and this not in general outlines, but 
with a several notice of each conspicuous writer 
throughout that long period. The task thus 


treated, in any limited compass, can at best 
amount to little more than a biographical dic- 
tionary, disposed in the order of time, instead 
of an siphabetic arrangement;—and the result 
in the present case is not quite the best that 
might have been attained. Mr. Mills’s method 
may have suited his original purpose, — the 


production, namely, of a series of lectures, in 
which probably little more was required than a 
cursory view of the whole subject. But it is 
too superficial to give the book in which they 
now appear more than a qualified value as a 
literary treatise. 

His manner of proceeding is generally as 
follows:— Beginning with the earliest writings in 
English, after a short preamble, he marshals his 
authors by certain divisions of time; which 
afterwards, on arriving at the richer periods, are 
again subdivided among the principal branches 
of composition. At times, on reaching some 
important point,—as the preaching of Wicliffe’s 
Reformation, the Elizabethan stage, &c.—the 
list of names is introduced by a short general 
summary; but the substance of the work 
throughout is the special enumeration of all 
authors in successive notices. Dates and other 
biographical matter being first set down, the 
writer's productions are briefly named, with a 
description of their qualities, too scanty for any 
critical purpose. After this an extract or two 
is produced, of a kind convenient for recitation. 
This done, the lecturer goes on to the next in 
succession, without further comment. On some 
eminent names—such as Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
or Milton—more space and attention dre be- 
stowed; but the descriptions of these even can- 
not be termed either full or characteristic as 
literary portraits. Considerable pains have been 
taken in gathering materials from various avail- 
able sources; by which the author says he has 
been enlarging and verifying his lectures during 
their successive repetition for the last twenty 
years. His data, as to matters of fact, may, 
with some exceptions, be accurate enough. 
But his power of giving a lively view of these 
or of the more genial part of his subject does 
not — his industry; and the effect of the 
several essays, as now read in sequence, is, 
on the whole, both dry and fragmentary. Of 
this result a part may fairly be ascribed to the 
nature of his plan; in which completeness in 
certain respects could be attained within a com- 
pass of forty-six lectures only by a sacrifice of 
the more material requisite of proportion. 
Where all must be named in so rapid a course, 





not only is the space for the — few ine- 
vitably narrowed by the crowd of minor figures, 
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—but with all the bare historic notices exhaust 
most of the space that can be given to any. Nor 
is this disadvantage here relieved by anything 
very pregnant or sensitive in the original re- 
marks which room was left to introduce. 
Mr. Mills writes in a sedate and rather verbose 
manner, without betraying much warmth even 
on occasions of the rarest kind. In the dis- 
crimination of particular beauties or defects, he 
seems to be content with afew cursory or received 
phrases; and he makes no sufficient attempt 
to indicate broader characteristics or essential 
features, either of individual authors or in great 
literary schools or periods. Nicer questions of 
literary history are either untouched, or taken 
as settled and treated as certainties without 
further hesitation. To this random process, 
curiously enough, the first and last of Mr. 
Mills’s authors—Ossian and Junius—are alike 
peremptorily subjected. Ossian is placed, in 
the fourth century, as a real personage, ‘ac- 
cording to Blair and Kames,”—Mr. Mills de- 
claring that he will not “ concern himself with 
perplexed questions.”’ As to Junius, he “ as- 
sumes” that ‘the mystery is revealed,” and 
thereupon treats him as identical with Francis. 
“The question,” he avers, ‘ does not affect the 
literary character of ¢he work.” But it is of 
some consequence, one would think, to the cha- 
racter of a work treating of the “ literary men 
of Great Britain” as well as of its literature, 
that authors should not be “assumed,” or works 
assigned, except upon sufficient evidence. 

To this must be added another defect, most 
likely caused by a temptation from which lec- 
turers rarely escape. The power of recited 
verse being much greater over miscellaneous 
audiences than that of the best examples of 
prose, while specimens of the one also suffer 
less in extract than the other, it is difficult 
to avoid bringing poetry into the foreground 
on all occasions,—with a view rather to success 
in the delivery than to the relative demands of 
the subject. This, at all events, from whatever 
cause, is a visible fault in Mr. Mills’s lectures, 
Of authors practised in both styles, the me 
trical pieces always obtain the chief—often the 
only—place. In some cases—as for instance, 
in regard to Swift, a writer, who owes remem- 
brance wholly to his prose works,—the latter are 
slurred over with undeserved neglect, while the 
hearer’s attention is called to his insignificant 
labours in the poetical field. Where, like 
Goldsmith, the writer excels in both, he is apt 
to be treated with partiality of the same kind, 
though not quite so perverse as in the other case. 
Eminent authors who have not written verses 
are apt to be passed over with more haste 
than is becoming:—and nothing like equal 
justice is done to the names of Raleigh, Browne, 
Fielding, Smollett, Walpole, Johnson and Burke. 
Exclusive of mere biographical matter, the 
notices of these great writers bear no proportion 
at all to their merits or relative station in letters, 
—while nearly as much attention is paid to 
third-rate figures, and even more to some dis- 
senting theologians whose writings can hardly 
be said to belong to literature in any sense 
deserving a place here. 

For this and other reasons, it must be said 
that although Mr. Mills has drawn up a copious, 
if not quite complete, list of authors, and of 
these has collected a number of details with 
laudable industry,—his work cannot be de- 
scribed as a sufficient account of the “literature 
and literary men of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
It will afford the student but little aid towards 
forming a comprehensive general view of this 
ample subject: and its separate notices will 
not teach him what it is of most consequence to 
know of the several authors which it enume- 
rates.—As a book for superficial reference on 
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certain points it may be serviceable: but this 
kind of service has only a limited value. 

The author's style, habitually stiff, is at times 
ungraceful :—as in this extract (from the passage 
on Chaucer).— 

“ He was invited to leave his prospective profes- 
sion, and enter into the service of the king. Assent- 
ing without hesitation to this proposition, Edward 
the Third at once appointed him one of his pages. 
* * From the office of king’s page, Chaucer was 
elevated to the position of gentleman of the king’s 
privy chamber. * * From the position of ‘gentle- 
man,’ &c. &e. he became shield-bearer to his ma- 
jesty, and in that capacity attended the king during 
his celebrated invasion of France, which terminated 
in the prostration of that nation by the victory ob- 
tained upon the hill of Cressy,” &c. 

The introduction of some American solecisms 
in spelling, which have been noticed in former 
arrivals from New York—such as ‘“ luster,” 
“‘center,”—errors such as iteniary for “ itiner- 
ary,” and Lucastra explained as /ux castra, in 
naming Lovelace’s poetry—may pass for mere 

rinter’s mistakes. In a professed lecturer on 


nglish literature, they would be more unseemly 
than in merely uneducated writers of the Western 
world :—whose innovations can have no influ- 
ence in perverting the standard of elegant letters. 


The Ansayrii, or Assassins; with Travels in 
the further East in 1850-51. Including a 
Visit to Nineveh. By Lieut. the Hon. F. 
Walpole. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Maxco Poxo, the old traveller, gives a romantic 

account of the followers of Hassan ben Sabah, 

known in European history under the name of 

Assassins,—of their mountain home at Alamoot, 

—and of the means by which they were wrought 

on by their chief to the perpetration of their 

terrible crimes. He describes one of the de- 
votees of this strange sect, who had been selected 
by the Sheikh al Jebel for a dangerous mission, 

being carried, while under the influence of a 

powerful opiate, to the gardens of Alamoot, 

where, on awaking, he found himself surrounded 
by every luxury that could excite and gratify 
the human senses,—and was then told that this 
was but a foretaste of the bliss secured to all who 
sought death in the service of hislord. This sect 
was at one time spread over half the Islam world. 
The sheikh established a branch of his power 
in the mountains of Lebanon; and for more 
than a century and a half the repose of the 
greatest princes in Europe and in Asia was dis- 
turbed by incessant fears of poison and the 
dagger. But the time of retribution came. 

The Mongol conquerors rooted the sect out of 

Persia:—fourteen years later, they were sub- 

dued in Syria by the Mameluke Sultan of 

Egypt. <A remnant, as is generally supposed, 

survived this terrible chastisement, — taking 

refuge in the wild ranges and recesses of the 
mountains, where they have continued to reside 
apart from all the other sects and populations 
of Syria, hating all and hated by all, Jew, 

Greek, Catholic, and Mohammedan, down to 

our own time. 

Certain it is, that up in the northern spurs 
of Lebanon there dwells a people, known as the 
Ansayrii, whose tenets resemble in some respects 
those of the Assassins. Of this people—and of 
the tract of country which they occupy—little 
is known in Europe. Our best maps are there 
left blank,—our most adventurous travellers 
tell as little of that region. The Turks them- 
selves, sovereigns of the country, seldom or 
never venture into it. In ancient times, the 
inhabitants called themselves the children of 
Ishmael; and the old announcement that the 
hand of the son of that chief should be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him, 
has been literally fulfilled in regard to the An- 
sayrii. Their district is consequently virgin 





ground for the adventurous tourist. Books will | 


tell a man little or nothing of the country,— 
road-books, maps, and traveller’s companions 
there are none. Even Burckhardt stayed but 
one night in an Ausayrii village. Nearly all 
that Pococke could learn about the people was, 
that they drank good wine. Mr. Walpole has 
consequently a novel and curious theme on 
which to employ his narrative powers ;—and 
he brings to it, let us add, a riper mind and 
steadier hand than he displayed in his ‘ Four 
Years in the Pacific’ [see Athen. No. 1139]. 

At the end of his second volume,—which, as 
well as its predecessor, we may dismiss at once 
with the single remark that the ground travelled 
over — Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and the 
southern shore of the Black Sea—have been 
often travelled before, and more adequately 
deseribed,—Mr. Walpole found himself at Bey- 
root, with time on his hands and money in his 
pocket, literally without an object. Looking at 
the map for a new route, his eye fell, as he tells 
us in his preface, on the blank between Safyta 
and Nahr el Kebir;—and he determined to 
penetrate that unknown region, and try to re- 
solve ‘the Asian Mystery.” 

His first night at an Ansayrii village was not 
very encouraging; and a more timid traveller 
might possibly have come away with no more 
than Burckhardt’s experience of the inhabi- 
tants.— 


“ After passing the river we had a heavy and deep 
swamp to wade through, in which Ibrahim and his 
donkey were nearly lost; passed also some encamp- 
ments of the Semmer Arabs, The plain stretched 
back, and the mountains bore on their summits two 
or more castles, of which I promised myself the ex- 
ploring on my return. Reached the village of El 
Hah, near which I asked for a cup of water. ‘We 
have none.’—‘ Ah,’ I replied, ‘I need not ask if this 





—— " Se 
Knowing the people, however, I called for a ay 
gilleh, which Ibrahim brought : he seems to take. 
fiendish delight in strong excitements, They a 
cursed and swore frightfully : — their faith, dey 
name, mothers’, fathers’, sisters’ honours—al] Were 
involved in disgrace if the insult were not ayen 
At last they approached me where I sat, the three 
servants standing before me, and were Boing to begin. 
but this I spared them, by saying that if the thief 
was not at once given in charge, and the Montselim 
sent for, I should do wonders; that such a deadly in. 
sult had never, &c. &e. The soldiers had slunk off, 
but ultimately, in consequence of my servanty 
bluster, who represented me as a sort of judge of 
kings—who did not rule, because it was low, or for 
some private reason of my own—(their bright arms 
and my numerous weapons no doubt also had their 
effect)—-my slumber remained undisturbed til] day. 
light; when a man in high authority returned with 
the servant I had sent with my bourydees and fi 

and, apologising for the lodgings I occupied, and for 
the Montselim’s not having known of my arrival, and 
receiving me with due honours, asked me if I wished 
to see the man tried. Answering in the affirmative, 
a short court was held, and about one hundred sound 
cuts administered, when I begged him off. The fore. 
most in abuse were then scized and thrown do 
when I begged for them also. They all mumbled 
kisses (probably curses) over my hand, hoped ‘] 
should live long, and grow fat.’”’ 

Proceeding to Latakia, which town he made 
his head-quarters for a time, Mr. Walpole began 
to make acquaintance with some of the Ansayrii, 
and got occasional glimpses into the secret 
arcana of their doctrines. The fact of his being 
an Englishman favoured his progress; as the 
tribes of Lebanon generally — so says Mr, 
Disraeli—look to England as their future pro- 
tector. Of this leaning we have an instance 


| here given.— 


“ Received a visit from Ismael Osman, an Ansayri, 


| the chief of the district of Kerdaha. He governs 


is a Christian or a Mussulman village.’—* Why?’ | for the sultan, being under the kaimakan, or governor, 
they asked.—‘ Because, had it been a Christian | here. They are said both to eat a good deal of 


village I should not have asked in vain.’ 
upon this brought me bread and water, saying, * Let 
not your mouth curse us, my lord, for inhospitality 
to the stranger.” My guards quite disparaged the 
castles, assuring me there were hundreds of them. 
Pulled up at an Ansayrii village; the women were 
unveiled, the men fair-complexioned, but with eyes, 
brows, hair, &c., as black as coal. The head-man 
pressed me much to stop with him at the village. 
My guards seemed rather afraid; in fact, had some 
hours before made an endeavour to stop at a set of 
tents; but I wished to push on to Tartousa. We 
now forced our way through a low wood, putting up 
woodcocks at every step. I counted, during the 
hour we were going through it, two hundred and 
seven. Passed a ruined borge, and then, taking the 
lower road, arrived at 10 o'clock at night at Tartousa. 
It had poured with rain for the last three hours. 
We had to make the circuit of the town to arrive at 
the gate, and then all our bawling produced ne effect. 
At last we pushed the boy Ibrahim inside, who is 
one of those clever boys nature has made, to balance 
their happier fortunes, supernaturally ugly; he 
opened the gate, and then ran on shouting ‘ fire,’ so 
we entered a café, leaving a dreadful tumult and 
confusion outside. It was useless at that hour wait- 
ing for a house, so a part of the café was cleared for 
me, and I sat in silent grandeur eating my supper, 
enveloped in smoke and dust. We had an awful 
fight of steeds: then all relapsed into silenee. There 
were besides myself, about fifty muleteers, Arabs, and 
Ansayrii in the khan. I did not undress, for my bed 
was soaked with wet from crossing the river, but lay 
on my carpet, leaning against a large saddle-bag. 
After all had been quiet for a couple of hours or so, 
I felt a hand introduced deep into the saddle-bag at 
my back. I waited till the fellow was hard at work, 
when, seizing his beard with one hand, I administered 
my kourbash most stingingly with the other. He 
was a heavy powerful fellow, but the part I had seized 
on was most painfully sensitive. He, however, at 
last broke away, and by that time all were roused 
and swearing; my antagonist loudly calling on the 
Mahometans to avenge the insults to their faith, 


A woman | 





money, and misrule considerably. They made me 
the kindest offers of hospitality if I would visit them 
—in fact, pressed me much to do so. They asked 
and examined with great attention my Arabic Bible, 
but we did not speak on any other than general sub- 
jects, the expected conscription of the sultan also, 
of which they entertain great dread. One of them, 
the head-man, offered me half his property if I would 
but live there, and afford him protection. ‘ Weare 
eaten up, my lord. God send the day we fall under 
the rule of England. The Ottoman empire will soon 
be partitioned, and heaven grant we may fall under 
her rule.” 

But Mr. Walpole himself attributes his safety 
and success with the Ansayrii to his own 
shrewdness and their strange determination to 
believe him one of their own sect. Everywhere 
he met with the rude hospitality of the desert and 
the hill-side,—and frequently with the warmest 
courtesy and good nature. The manners of the 
people, their wretched ignorance, their str 
beliefs are all described so as to interest 
distant reader. The Ansayrii seem to have 
many good qualities; and there would be more 
hope for their future if the teacher could only 
be induced to appear amongst them. Some 0 
the stories told illustrative of their ignorance 
seem as if they should refer to the savages 
South America at the period of its discovery 
rather than to men living at the present day 
and within view of the Mediterranean. 
the following as an example.— ; 

“The tombs without the town are of extraordinary 
depth, one, cut in the solid rock, I saw, seventee 
feet deep, and also the remains of one with carving 
of the later Roman era. There is another at our 
consul’s garden of the same sort. The manner 
the poor French gentleman, Capt. Boutain’s death, 
while exploring the Nahr-el-Sin, was related to me 
to-day. He journeyed, it appears, with one serva 
each carrying a portion of the luggage. Having 
crossed the river, he alighted to rest; in putting bs 
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ac e ground a of coins (he always col- 
a cutied them with him) settled 

The fancy of the natives magnified the 
treasure, and they could not resist ; they fell on him 
and killed him; they cut him to pieces afterwards. 
] was also told that the adventurous Lascaris was 

‘ned. He also resided here some time previous 
to the Arab tour he made, and gained great popu- 
larity among the Ansayrii; probably he did not do 
much among them. His subsequent career is well 
known; my informant hinted he was poisoned ; I 

he meant by the English. A story was 
related also of Count La Borde. While among the 
, he saw a very fine mare which he wished to 
hase; while the bargain was going on (another 
was bargaining, he not speaking Arabic)—hearing a 
talk, the Arabs thronged round and jostled him 
rather rudely. He drew his sword: as quick as his 
ready steel flashed, came forward the rummah and 
cobba of the Arab; he was borne back by numbers; 
burning with rage he plucked his head-dress, (oh, 
shade of the unduteous son, his wig and all came 
too,) and he cast it amidst the crowd. They fell 
back in terror from this man of wondrous make. 
‘Ya wallah, the Caffre has pulled his head off—God 
help us, God pardon us.’ This gave time to appease 
all anger; the Count replaced his wig, which had 
ved to him a better defence than the triple shield 
of Ajax or the petrifying head of Medusa: Backshish, 
backshish, and all was forgotten.” 

Or this, in another range of ideas.— 

“The other day, at dinner, the following story 
was related: A Christian peasant, being anxious to 
witness the worship of the Druses, laid himself in a 
window-hole, whence he could not be seen. Pre- 
sently the Druses assembled, and sitting down, recited 
several prayers; then they produced a figure. One 
aid, ‘ You are God, who made the world; who made 
so and so, who did so and so. You let the Druses 
be beaten, and gave them up to the Turks. Now, 
save yourself.’ And the figure was handed over to 
others, who soundly flogged it. Another was pro- 
duced. *You are the Saviour, the Son of God. 
You have brought more trouble, wars, fights on the 
earth than aught else. Save yourself. And this 
idol was handed over, and treated like the first. 
Another was produced. ‘You are Mahomet, and 
what have you done? We owe you wars, fightings 
—our tyrants, our persecutors. Hand him over.’ 
And he was whipped, Another now was produced. 
‘You are Providence. Now, see what you can do. 
Save yourself... The Christian could stand it no 
longer. He dashed a loose stone down among them, 
and they all fled. He made a retreat as soon as he 
could, but treading on a loose rock, it capsized over 
him, and he remained imprisoned. The next day 
his brother, working in the field, heard his cries, and 
forthwith released him, saying, ‘Thank Providence 
for your release.’ —‘ Ah,’ said the other, ‘ Providence 
must thank me also; had I not thrown the stone he 
would have caught it nicely.’ ” 

To the hospitality of the Ansayrii Mr. Wal- 
pole bears ample testimony :—and indeed his 
narrative furnishes evidence on which the reader 
can form his own judgment in this particular. 
As in the East generally, the plan of making 
presents was universal:—but, unlike Jew or 
Greek in this respect, the Ansayri felt a strange 
reluctance to receive more valuable gifts in 
return for his own.— 

“— is necessary to mention the good offices of the 
Ansayrii towards me, nor did others fail to reap an 
abundant harvest, I am sorry to say; for less scrupu- 
lous than I, they availed themselves of it to the 

est extent: greatly to my annoyance, presents 
flowed in daily; butter, grease, eggs, vegetables, lambs, 
Seats, gazelles, partridges, frankolin, sour milk, coals, 
tobacco, felts, cotton; in fact, all that they possessed ; 
Mvariably a present of thrice the value was offered in 
Teturn, but not accepted. However, I provided every 
day burgoul (millet) cooked with grease, coffve, 
nugillehs, and arrack, for all who came, and seldom 
fewer than one hundred or upwards fed in my corridor; 
Money they would not receive: in fact it sometimes 
Went so far that the present was dashed on the 
ground, because my servants steadily maintained I 
Would receive none unless they received one in 
Tetum. One morning the hadjee came to me in a 


loudly. 





state of great excitement, and said ‘ Wallah billah, 
ya beg; here is the devil’s third wife below; may I 
beat her ‘God forbid,’ I replied: ‘ What is it” 
—He said ‘ There is Abdallah, with his tongue like 
honey, can make nothing of her. She vows by your 
beard she cannot receive anything, and says you are 
Ali; God preserve you from her words. There she 
stands naked (unveiled), till my old eyes are 
ashamed.’—I said, ‘ Pray send her up:’ he uttered 
some invocation to protect me, and she ascended to 
my little snuggery, he discreetly waiting below. She 
was a young girl of about fifteen, wife of my great 
friend, a Sheik Hassan. Shouting Allah, the usual 
salutation of an Ansayri woman, she knelt down in 
the corner and said, ‘ There are the Christians and 
the Turks eat us up, and love our gifts; you, one of 
my man’s own holy chiefs, will not take my offering.’ 
—I said, ‘I shall be proud to do so, if you will take 
mine.’"—‘ Ah !’ she said, ‘ great as you are, you cannot 
feel for your slaves; my lord will beat me if I go 
back with money; how shall I creep to him? take 
it, take it, for his head.’ Perhaps it was not his head 
that changed my opinion, but I took it. The sheiks 
even ate with me, a thing they would have lost their 
lives sooner than have done with a Turk, even though 
it were the dreaded Pasha himself.” 

But the hospitalities usually contained other 
ingredients — offers than the above :—as wit- 
ness another occasion and another place.— 

“On returning to the village, the people had pre- 
pared a feast ample for twenty, and pressed me to 
eat. On my complimenting my host on the extreme 
beauty of his daughters, he said—‘In your country 
would they fetch two thousand piastres ?\—‘ But 
have the mountain youth no taste; will they not give 
two thousand for such angels ?—‘ Yes, Ya Beg, they 
would, but then they cannot; they have it not. They 
pay ten now and twenty then: perhaps the whole is 
not paid before ten years; then he gives a sheep to- 
day and a felt to-morrow, but I want two thousand 
down. Come marry, Ya Beg; why waste your youth 
in wandering over old mountains, looking at ruined 
stones. Marry and live long? Kishmet, kishmet !’” 

The good sheik of course considered Mr. 
Walpole a true Ansayri, or he would not have 
made such an offer. The young females of this 
race are often spoken of as extremely beautiful ; 
but their lot in life is far from being an enviable 
one. They are bought in the first instance like 
slaves — received into the husband’s house 
like wild beasts—and ever afterwards treated like 
domestic animals. 

From the general description of these curious 
people we extract the following paragraphs.— 

“ They are a fine, large race, with more bone and 
muscle than is generally found among Orientals ; 
browner than the Osmanlee, but lighter, fairer than 
the Arab; brown hair is not by any means un- 
common. The women, when young, are handsome, 
often fair with light hair and jet black eyes; or the 
rarer beauty of fair eyes and coal-black hair or eye- 
brows; but exposure to the sun, and the labours 
they perform, soon wear them out. The traveller 
will see these poor girls staggering along under a load 
of wood a horse would hardly carry, and the child 
being suckled until two, or even four years of age, 
naturally tends to weaken the mother, who has thus, 
perhaps, on very insufficient diet, to support three 
from her breast. * * The nation, for such it is, being 
capable of mustering forty thousand warriors able to 
bear arms, is divided into two classes, sheiks and 
people; the sheiks again into two, the Sheiks or 
Chiefs of Religion, Sheik el Maalem, and the tem- 
poral sheiks, or the Sheiks of Government; these 
being generally called Sheik el Zollum, or Sheiks of 
Oppression. ‘These latter, though some of them are 
of good families, are not so generally; having gained 
favour with government, they have received the ap- 
pointment: others there are, however, whose fami- 
lies have held it for many generations, such as Shem- 
seen Sultan, Sheik Sucor, &c. The sheiks of religion 
are held as almost infallible, and the rest pay them 
the greatest respect. With regard to the succession, 
there seems no fixed rule; the elder brother has, 
however, rule over the rest, but then I have seen the 
son the head of the family while the father was 
living. The sheik of religion enjoys great privileges ; 
as a boy he is taught to read and write ; he is marked 


from his fellows from very earliest childhood by a 
white handkerchief round his head. Early as his 
sense will admit, he is initiated jnto the principles of 
his faith; in this he is schooled and perfected. Early 
he is taught that death, martyrdom, is a glorious 
reward, and that sooner than divulge one word, he 
is to suffer the case in which his soul is enshrined 
to be mangled or tortured in any way. Frequent 
instances have been known where they have defied 
the Turks, who have threatened them with death if 
they would not divulge, saying, ‘Try me, cut my 
heart out, and see if anything is within there.” * * 
The lower classes are initiated into the principles of 
their religion, but not its more mystical or higher 
parts: they are taught to obey their chief without 
question, without hesitation, and to give to him 
abundantly at feasts and religious ceremonies: and 
above all, to die a thousand deaths sooner than 
reveal the same faith he inherits from his race.” 

Mr. Walpole professes to have fathomed this 
“Asian Mystery ;” but we must say that his 
explanations are somewhat obscure,—as our 
readers shall see, this being all that is vouch- 
safed on the subject.— 

“They worship Ali. In one of their prayers they 
say, ‘I declare I worship Ali. Ibn Abou Talib (the 
Ali of Mahomet), he is above all,—a God Almighty.” 
They regard Mahomet el Hamyd as the prophet of 
God, and use the Mussulman confession—‘ La illa 
illa Allah, Mahomet el Hamyd, Resoul e nebbi 
Allah,’ thus; but they omit all this when before Ma- 
hometans, saying merely, ‘ There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is the prophet of God.’ Otherwise, 
they say,‘ There is no God but Ali, and Mahomet 
el Hamyd, the Beloved, the prophet of God.’ I do 
not intend here to enter into their belief more fully ; 
but it is a most confused medley—a unity, a trinity, 
a deity. ‘These are five ; these five are three ; these 
three are two; these two, these three, these five—all 
are one.’ They believe in the transmigration of souls. 
Those who in this life do well, are hospitable, and 
follow their faith, become stars; the souls of others 
return to the earth, and become Ansayrii again, until, 
purified, they fly to rest. The souls of bad men be- 
come Jews, Christians, and Turks; while the souls 
of those who believe not, become pigs.” 

Probably Mr. Walpole has other and more 
precise knowledge of the matter; otherwise, we 
hardly see how he can boast of having “ pene- 
trated a secret which is the enigma of ages.” 
At most, he has but told us that there is a secret 
—a cabalistic form, most likely—among the 
Ansayrii. What that secret is, he either does 
not know or does not choose to say :—so that 
the ‘enigma of ages” is still. an enigma so far 

as his labours and expositions are concerned 
| with it. 
| In other respects, this volume—we have been 

speaking solely of the third, the only one con- 

taining notes worth publication—is full of inter- 
| est, and will unquestionably extend its author’s 
| reputation as a writer of travels. It is a great 
pity that its chance of finding an audience should 
be put in peril by its heavy and uninteresting 
companions. Many may lay the work down 
with the first volume. Should he reprint, we 
recommend Mr. Bentley to consider the polic 
of separating the account of Mr. Walpole’s visit 
to the Ansayrii for a single and separate volume. 
















Dr. Martin Luther, the German Reformer— 
[Dr. Martin Luther, §c.] Represented in 
Pictorial Designs by Gustav Kiénig; in His- 
torical Sketches by Heinrich Gelzer. Ham- 
burgh, Besser; London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

In this handsome book both Art and Literature 

have been employed on a memorial of the 

great Reformer; and each with more than 
common earnestness and skill. The production 
of a series of engravings from drawings by 

Kénig of Munich may be regarded as its first 

object :—but care has also been taken that their 

illustration should give to the work a literary 
character in keeping with the graphic embellish- 
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ments. This task, declined by Ranke, on the 
ground of other engagements, has been per- 
formed by Professor Gelzer of Berlin, in a 
manner which justifies the recommendation of 
the eminent historian. 

The letter-press consists of two portions: both 
to a certain extent independent of the other, yet 
harmonizing in the general design,—of giving 
to the mind as well as to the eye a lively 
image of the German Luther. The engravings, 
which are numerous enough to depict every 
circumstance of his life that can be painted— 
are each accompanied by a short written com- 
ment or explanation: the substance of which is 
mostly taken from the very words of the Re- 
former himself, or from those of his earlier 
biographers, which describe the passages of 
his life. The strong hearty language of the 
man and of his own time has been rightly 
judged the fittest to interpret sketches in which 
their figure and spirit are restored by the 
pencil,—with a natural leaning to the style of 
ancient German Art. 

Here, of course, the Historian waits on the 
Painter; and his merit lies in the skill with 
which he can maintain a becoming part of his 
own, while enhancing the display of another. 
This duty performed, the writer proceeds to the 
more substantive task of tracing, in a series of 
comprehensive chapters, an outline of Luther’s 
character, personal history, and relations to his 
time and to the destinies of Europe generally. 
This is not offered as a complete biography : 
the works of Hagenbach, Marheinecke, Jiir- 
gens, and others, having sufficiently preserved 
the minor details of his life, and the course of 
his exertions and controversies, The object 
here is rather to comment, in a larger sense, on 
the spirit and calling of the man; and to show 
the inward and outward purport of his work,— 
for the minutize of which readers are expected 
to consult the biographies already extant. The 
‘‘ Outlines” are drawn out in distinct sections. 
The first includes the Reformation before Lu- 
ther, and the Reformation in Luther; the 
second, the strife and the final rupture with 
Rome—including Wittenburg, Worms, and the 
Wartburg: where, by the translation of the 
Bible, “the Reformation became invincible.” 
The third, entitled ‘Reformation and Revo- 
lution,” depicts the controversial stage; in the 
first part of which the authority of Scripture 
and the nature of the Sacraments are chief 
objects: in the second the political and social 
warfare,—wherein the intrigues of Princes and 
servile Rebellion were alike controlled and 
rebuked by the strong hand of the Reformer. 
The fourth and final section is devoted to “ the 
Reformer and his work’”’; viewing him first in 
his external mission, as the founder of a new 
church, then in personal domestic relations, as 
son and father, husband and friend. The whole 
is closed by a gencral survey of the task which 
Luther was destined to attempt, and endowed 
with special qualities, as well as enabled by the 
circumstances of his time, to fulfil. 

The composition is not unnecessarily long,— 
and may be praised for its solidity and emphasis 
rather than for lively or eloquent representation. 
On the main points of Luther’s character and 
actions, the Professor firmly takes the ground 
which may now be said to be universally 
occupied by superior minds, in Germany and 
elsewhere, on the Protestant side of the ques- 
tion. As a German Lutheran he naturally 
dwells with pious admiration on the nobler traits 
of his great countryman. But nothing will be 
found in his remarks that oversteps the bounds 
of moderation or exceeds that earnest tone in 
which the philosopher or the historian is entitled 
to utter his deliberate convictions on illustrious 
men and important events. A work of this 








class cannot, indeed, expect to recommend itself 
in any way to opinions that regard Luther as a 
dangerous heretic. In their eyes he can have 
no right to any commemoration but such as 
visits the offence of great schismatics with the 
ineffaceable stigma of history. 

Just now, both here and in Germany, many 
whom circumstances have led to turn their eyes 
with revived interest and admiration towards 
the founder of Protestantism will accept with a 
hearty welcome this tribute to his memory :— 
the most splendid that has yet been produced 
by any press. The designs, engraved with 
much precision and delicacy, are well chosen 
and expressive,—many of the principal scenes 
are represented with picturesque and striking 
effect,--and some of the domestic groups and 
incidents possess a certain serious and simple 
beauty that spiritualizes the homely subject. 

In the continuous pursuit of a single theme 
through so many as forty-eight separate scenes, 
it is of course impossible to avoid some 
monotony; but the tendency to sameness in 
general character has been met in different 
ways with considerable art,—and a choice of 
incidents apt for variety of effect has evidently 
been studied, with more success than would at 
first sight seem possible in pourtraying a life 
for the ruling idea of which neither Painting nor 
Sculpture can afford more than a symbolic 
expression. 

As a Christmas gift of higher character than 
usually belongs to illustrated books, this volume 
may just now be especially appropriate. Its 


execution, both literary and artistic, would, 
indeed, insure it a welcome among the more 
sedate class of book-fanciers at any season,— 
and its subject belongs to all time. 





GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 
(Third Notice.] 

Iv our former articles on this valuable work we 
sketched with some degree of care those salient 
points of utility which appeared to us to render 
it an invaluable record to the philosopher, the 
manufacturer, and the merchant. But there are 
other classes in connexion with whose pursuits 
the ‘ Official Descriptive and Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Great Exhibition of 1851’ assumes 
a not less interesting aspect. We allude on 
the one hand to those by whose imagination, 
ingenuity, labour and perseverance the wonders 
of that vast Autolycus’ pack were produced,— 
and on the other, to those to supply whose 
cravings that endless variety of objects—useful 
and useless, beautiful and ugly, cheap and dear, 
transient and permanent—sprang into material 
existence. — To the class of the workman, 
whether artist or artizan, a permanent record 
indicating even by the slightest sketch the 
composition, general form and character of 
any work of art must ever be most valuable. 
To the public, whose taste is constantly either 
tempted astray by frivolity and affected graces 
or elevated by objects of purer design, the series 
of illustrations which confers so much value on 
the work now under notice cannot but be 
equally acceptable. 

It is to the general public that the producer 
of every article of utility turns for encourage- 
ment and support,—and it is therefore in the 
hands of the great body of purchasers that the 
fate of artistic design as applied to manufac- 
tures lies. By their judgment, whether good 
or bad, the key must be given in harmony 
with which the artist and the workman 
must tune their inspirations. Many, we have 
little doubt, first turned their attention to the'r 
responsibilities in this matter on the occasion 
of their repeated visits to the galleries of the 
Crystal Palace. There probably for the first 





time they entered on the task of selection ing 
serious spirit. Actual comparison furnished 
them with an unerring test of excellence. and 
many a lesson on the combination of util 
and beauty was doubtless there intuitively ac. 
a The forms of many of the objects 

isplayed were thus imprinted on their imag; 
nations, as standards wherewith to com . 
others on which their faculties as judicious py. 
chasers might be subsequently exercised, ri 
not to be expected, however, that the ideas thy; 
formed could be otherwise than crude and jm. 
perfect ; and it is fortunate that the power of 
graphic illustration which is now happily g 
universal amongst us should bring to their 
aid the materials requisite for fortifying their 
memories and reviving their original impres- 
sions. 

Who that remembers the costly engravings 
which illustrate such works as Stuart and 
Revett’s ‘ Athens,’ and the early publications 
of the Dilettanti Society and of the Society of 
Antiquaries — and turns from them to ‘that 
wonder of the nineteenth century, the Jus. 
trated London News—can fail to recognize the 
remarkable extension of the power of graphic 
delineation in this country during the ten 
hundred years ? 

Every draftsman will at once acknowledge 
the impossibility of depicting rapidly and cor- 
rectly an unceasing variety of subjects without 
the constant exercise of a nice power of discri- 
mination between those peculiarities of form 
which confer either beauty or deformity on each 
different object. That plethora of sketching 
which is the great characteristic of the present 
age, as compared with the habit of our fore 
fathers, may be considered to amount almost 
to a mania; but while it indicates the excitable 
temperament of a public ever craving after 
fresh food for imagination, it by no means 
implies the absence of that balance of judg. 
ment which should exist in every well regu- 
lated mind. While the unceasing swarm of 
modern periodical publications accumulates 
from week to week, and almost from day 
to day, abundant material for the study of 
the artist, it ministers largely to the amusement 
of the public; and not to their amusement only, 
—since it provides for those who are willing to 
use them lessons of no slight importance. How 
many are there whose impressions of picturesque 
form are derived almost exclusively from thes 
sources :—the Protean variety of which serves 
to demonstrate that, when treated by the artist's 
mind and touched by his skill almost every 
diversity of style may be alike invested with the 
aspect of grace and of beauty. 

Bewildered by the Medizeval Court—by the 
traditions of the Antique presented in the works 
of Gibson, Pradier, Jerichau, Etex, and others 
—by the reminiscences of cinque-cento art for 
which Barbetti and Gruner especially have 
shown their admiration—by the glories of India 
and the gorgeousness of the East,—the public 
stood a chance of remaining as undecided and 
lost as the schoolboy whose choice hesitates be 
tween the varied dainties of the pieman’s basket 
until pieman and dainties have vanished from 
his sight, leaving his purpose inchoate and his 
taste ungratified. Time and considerable in- 
dustry were required to mature the impressions 
made by the examination of a series of objects 
so strikingly contrasted as those which mus 
have affected the imagination of every visitor 
to the Great Exhibition; and its comparatively 
short duration doubtless left many with but 
completed investigations and necessarily crude 
and imperfect conclusions. The chief value, 
therefore, of such a publication as the ‘Deserip 
tive and Illustrated Catalogue’ is, to Furnish the 
species of memoria technica by means of whic 
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the imagination may fill up at leisure the hasty 
outlines provided by its pages, and thus carry 
on the thread of interrupted investigations and 
their dependent conclusions. Although in many 
cases the engravings in this work present little 
more than indications of the general aspect of 
the objects represented, no one who has dwelt 
with any degree of interest on the originals can 
fail with their assistance to recall the images 
daguerreotyped on his memory by the excite- 
ment of actual inspection. 

It is not to be expected that any pictorial 
records of the Great Exhibition should be fully 

preciated at the present time. A man’s por- 
trait is of little value while he lives. Take him 
away from the society of those who have known, 
Joved, and honoured him, and at once the 
sketch which before may have been at a dis- 
count rises to a rapid premium. Even the 


daub which may have been turned to the wall 
as a libel on the features of a living friend, may 
when that friend has been removed be re-var- 
ished, raised to the dignity of a gilt frame, 
and cherished as an invaluable ‘“‘ memento of 


departed worth.” So we suspect will it be with 
even the humbler of those representations by 
means of which the industrious artists and the 
enterprising publishers of 1851 have sought to 
record the characteristics of the great event of 
that eventful year.—The work before us will 
wnquestionably rank among the principal and 
most important of such records. 

There is no task more difficult than to 
convey by means either of words or dia- 
grams a just idea of the peculiarities and 
excellencies of the objects of fine Art. Tech- 
nical and scientific language may define with 
the utmost precision the component ingre- 
dients of raw materials, their temperature, 
weight, quality, and appearance. A well-drawn 

rojection, with letters of reference and a copious 
Sten, may convey to one who bestows 
sufficient pains to master the subject a clear and 
accurate idea of the powers and uses of a com- 
plicated machine, and of the principle of its 
action. But no pen or pencil can give a cor- 
rect impression of the merits of a work of the 
highest order of sculpture. The representation 
of that insensible gradation of plane by which 
one rounded surface melts in the sinuosities of 
another—of that exquisite contrast of texture 
which gives to marble flesh its soft and tender 
aspect, in contradistinction to drapery and ob- 
jects uninformed by life—presents difficulties 
scarcely to be overcome even by the most ela- 
borate and costly engraving. From wood-cut 
illustration, therefore, it would be unfair to ex- 
pect too much ; and it may be generally remarked 
of this mode of engraving, that where least has 
been attempted most has been achieved. Thus, 
the most successful prints in the ‘ Illustrated 
Catalogue’ are outlines, with very slight effect, 
—such as those of the ‘Pony and Children,’ 
y Mr. Jones, ‘The Archangel Michael,’ by 

r. Lough, the great Bavarian Lion, ‘The 
Amorous Lion,’ by Geefs, of Brussels, the 
chased ‘Cup and Salver,’ by Lebrun, of Paris, 
the Silver Tabernacle and Arms from Spain; 
while others in which a more ambitious attempt 
at modelling of surface and complete pictorial 
delineation is displayed exhibit comparative 
failure :—witness the illustrations of the ‘ Hunter 
and Panther,’ by Jerichau, of Denmark, the 
*Glycera,’ by Wyatt, and the’ bas-reliefs by 
Geerts, of Louvain. Taking into account, how- 
ever, the extraordinarily short space of time 
within which this elaborate work has been pre- 
ta and the number of artists whose efforts 

ve contributed to its production, it is truly 
remarkable that the engravings should present 
$0 good and so uniform an appearance. That 
some of them are much better than others, it 





will be vain to deny; but on the whole they 
are in the highest degree creditable to the 
energy and liberality of Messrs. Spicer and 
Clowes. 

To turn for a while from a consideration of 
the record, and to notice that which it records: 
—it is obvious that in the Fine Arts depart- 
ment of the Great Exhibition there existed 
ample materials for deep thought and hopeful 
expectation. If noother end had been answered 
than that of displaying how thoroughly it is the 
attribute of a high order of Art to assimilate 
with objects ministering to our daily wants and 
necessities, one great fact at least would have 
been demonstrated. In respect to the highest 
range of plastic art—Sculpture—we trust that 
the Exhibition will be found to have done much 
towards dispelling that deeply-rooted prejudice 
which has hitherto banished statues from the 
drawing-room, and from all contact with bril- 
liant colouring, rich hangings, and decorative 
furniture ; dooming them to herd with a series 
of their fellows in the ‘sculpture gallery,”—a 
cold, uncomfortable, stony apartment, against 
the flat wall of which they are relieved only (if 
relieved at all) by a weak wash of some pale 
and sickly tint. This system of bringing toge- 
ther in close proximity incongruous subjects of 
every kind—here a figure of Faith, there a 
Drunken Faun — here a Sentimental Nymph, 
there a Fighting Gladiator—here a Seated Phi- 
losopher, there a Child's First Grief, or some such 
puerility—cannot but tend to disturb the feeling 
of intellectual unity which should be derived 
from the examination of any well-arranged 
series of works of Art. The very objects that 
are felt to be incongruous when thus cast 
together might be consistent and agreeable if 
properly distributed and interwoven with the 
respective habits and sympathies of daily life.— 
Another great advantage to be obtained by en- 
couraging a constant and familiar association 
with works of sculpture, or indeed with any 
objects of ideal art, is, that the introduction of 
a superior ingredient never fails to elevate the 
character of all inferior elements with which it 
is brought into contact,—just as the presence 
of a master spirit in society raises more ordinary 
minds to loftier efforts and nobler aims. So 
long as the cultivation of ideal beauty is re- 
garded as “of man’s life a thing apart,’’ so 
long Art flourishes only as an exotic, requiring 
an atmosphere constantly heated by artificial 
means, and ever in danger of some chilling 
blight. Once make the rearing of that tender 
plant an object of serious study, place it in a 
congenial soil, and tend it with affectionate 
interest,—and its grateful nature will second 
and repay the effort. Elevated from its original 
condition as the pretty but useless ornament of 
the mansions of the wealthy few, Art becomes 
vigorous and hardy, bearing fruit, and minister- 
ing abundantly to the wants and pleasures of 
the many. 

The same principles that regulate the training 
by means of which alone successful results are to 
be obtained in the highest walks of Art, prevail 
in an equal degree in every subordinate branch, 
even to the most mechanical. Taking cogni- 
zance, therefore, of the comparatively elevated 
position of the Fine Arts of this country at the 
present time, we feel little surprise, and great 
pleasure, at being enabled to recognize the im- 
provementin form which the Great Exhibition has 
demonstrated to us in the most ordinary articles 
of daily use. Who that remembers the unwieldy 
cut-glass decanters, the lumbering sarcophagi 
sideboards, the scroll-pattern and everlasting 
shell of Sheffield and Birmingham plating, the 
castellated stoves, andthe Gothic-pavilion paper- 
hangings, of but a very few years since, can 
hesitate to acknowledge the immense advance 





in taste which is evinced by the present popu- 
larity of more correct and simple forms. The 
beautifully cut glass of Messrs. Green, Bacchus, 
Pellatt, Richardson, &c.—the nicely carved 
and consistently formed sideboards of Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham, Cookes of Warwick, 
Poole & M‘Gillivray, Trollope, and others— 
the elegant repoussé and enamelled plate of 
Morel, Hunt & Roskell, Garrard, Angell, 
Lambert & Rawlings, &c. — the beautiful 
stoves of Messrs. Stuart & Smith, Hoole & 
Robson, Feetham, Jeakes, Pearce, Baily, &c. 
—and the highly-successful paper-hangings of 
Messrs. Townsend & Parker, Woollams, Hinch- 
cliffe, Simpson, &c.—demonstrate that a great 
and important change has taken place in each 
and all of the above-mentioned branches of art- 
manufacture. 

One of the most gratifying circumstances 
which these improvements reveal to those who 
have attentively watched their developement is, 
that day by day a more independent recog- 
nition has taken place at once of the uses of 
every article and of the qualities inherent in 
the material of which it may be composed. 
Common sense and consistency have thus been 
made attendant on artistic imagination,—coun- 
selling, reproving and ——~ Thus, for in- 
stance, wine-glasses are no longer cast into 
heavy lumps of glass, in order to be cut all 
over with irregular projections,—but are made 
light and graceful, elegant in shape, and orna- 
mented with delicate foliage and twisting and 
irregular indentations, produced in the peculiar 
and improved processes of manufacture. Iron- 
work, instead of—as heretofore — imitating 
blocks of stone and beams of wood, is gradually 
assuming those proportions in which the metal 
is most economically used, and which the eye 
recognizes at once as most appropriate to its 
conditions of cohesion and its other mecha- 
nical properties. The productions in the Great 
Exhibition which have been received with the 
highest gratification by the public are those in 
which common sense and real thought have 
been most strongly developed. This fact en- 
courages us to believe, that whenever the same 
amount of careful study shall be brought to 
bear upon objects to the production of which 
abstract art is applied, the enfeebling thraldom of 
traditional styles will be cast aside, and rational 
principles of utilitarian construction will be 
universally adopted. Few will deny that such 
a form of progress could not but exercise a 
happy influence on our national architecture ; 
and although in the Great Exhibition the ex- 
ternal form of many objects appears to have 
been moulded in dependence on received tra- 
ditions and antiquated styles, there is still much 
that is original both in the introduction of 
new materials and in the novel combination of 
others, in new processes of manufacture, and 
in the production of articles destined to supply 
newly created wants. Hence we feel convinced 
that the period is rapidly approaching when a 
scientific examination of the conditions of mate- 
rials, a philosophic view of the wants which 
manufactures are required to supply, and a 
severe study of the laws of expression depen- 
dent on the combinations of primitive and fun- 
damental lines, forms and colours, will unite to 
give to the arts of a great and original nation 
a character harmonizing at once with its great- 
ness and with its originality. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because the 
fine or industrial arts of any people may be 
based upon those of their predecessors in the 
great race of civilization they must necessarily 
be inferior in freshness to their prototypes. 
There are but two forms of originality ;—abso- 
lutely new creation and the originality attained 
by new combinations:—the one not being less * 
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great than the other. It is the fate of those 
countries which are placed historically in the 
latter period of any great cycle to attain origi- 
nality only by a sedulous cultivation of the 
latter faculty; and it is only by devoting our- 
selves to vary and refine upon successive combi- 
nations and experiments that we can hope to 
render the arts of England truly original and 
consistent with the actual phase of social deve- 
lopement. Thanks to publications like that now 
under our consideration—thanks to the amaz- 
ing improvements which the perfection of wood- 
engraving, of lithography, and of steam~print- 
ing have produced in the cheapest forms of 
graphic illustration,—materials for the elimina- 
tion of the bad in style and the selection of the 
good abound on every hand, and are brought 
within the reach of the humblest artizans. 

In this direction, as in many another, the | 
Great Exhibition has done infinite good ; and | 
if the lesson which it conveyed was so great that | 
the human mind can scarcely cope with it—if 
its vast collection of beauties exist in memory 
only as a tangled web of incongruous styles 
and forms,—we must not on that account de- 
spair. Let us remember that it was out of 
“chaos” that “order came.’ Let us endea- 
vour to reduce the chaos of the present to the 
order which exists in prospective, by adopting 
every means within our power to systematize 
our impressions of the Great Exhibition, whe- 
ther philosophical or artistic; elevating the 
material and mechanical to the regions of Sci- 
ence and testing them by her laws,—and bring- 
ing down that which we may have gathered of 
the abstract and scientific to the practical uses 
of mechanical and material life. 

That this task peculiarly devolves on the two 
classes whom we especially indicated at the 
commencement of the present notice, both of 
them should feel. The action of one on the 
other is constant and reciprocal. While public 
taste or its negation controls the operations of 
the artist and the workman, their productions 
re-act on the public. ‘The interests of both 
are identified ; and it is in vain to look to either 
alone for any great and radical improvement. 
In their case, at least, it is by co-operation, 
not by antagonism, that progression must 
be obtained.—That footing of constitutional 
“ liberty, equality, and fraternity” on which not 
only the two classes alluded to, but all classes 
and all nations lately assembled, bringing the | 
most precious deposits of their genius and | 
industry to the ‘Great Meeting-House of all 
Denominations,” could not but tend to a con- | 
solidation of all interests, and consequently to | 
the reciprocal benefit of all. 

The ‘Illustrated Catalogue’ is, it is true, but 
an echo of the Great Exhibition. Three volumes | 
can furnish but a faint reflex of the varied | 
works of industry that were crowded together in | 
an area of nearly twenty acres. Such, however, | 
is the power of graphic and typographic art, | 
that in these volumes are contained the essence, | 
and very pregnant soul of that so vast body. 
Tons of roses may be compressed into a few | 
drops of the most precious attar,—a vast volume 
of vapour may be condensed into one drop of | 
water. Such is the relation which may be} 
assumed to exist between the Great Exhibition 
and this its Catalogue. Should this record of 
human industry survive some thousand years, 
what a picture will it present of the universal 
activity, the fiery energy, and the indomitable 
aspirations of this truly iron age! When gene- 
rations yet unborn, in turning over its pages, 
may reflect on the wonders of engineering 
skill and mechanical refinement which were 
concentrated within the glassy walls of the | 
Crystal Palace, and remember within how brief | 
a period they had attained to such extraordinary | 








| 


developement, the conclusion will be forced on 
their minds that if the will and energies of the 
public and the artists of the present day had 
been directed with corresponding intensity to- 


wards carrying the Fine Arts forward to the 


same degree of perfection, a result might have 


been realized equal to that which characterized 
the palmiest days of Greece. 





Ravenscliffe. By the Author of ‘Emilia Wynd- 
ham,’ &c.s 3 vols. Colburn & Co. 
Tuts novel contains a few scenes not surpassed 
in power by those in ‘The Admiral’s Daughter’ 
which announced an addition to the phalanx 
of English authoresses so remarkable as that 
of ‘The Two Old Men.’ At the commence- 
ment of ‘Ravenscliffe,’ too, and during the 
first half of the tale, its plot is so carefully 
knit as to warrant the supposition of greater 
thought and pains than ordinary having been 
taken.—Some vacillation is to be observed in 
the delineation of the principal male character. 
The unpopular Randal Langford, of the first 
chapter, who is horsewhipped in a public walk 
at Cambridge by a hot-blooded Irish Catholic, 
—ourselves almost acquiescing in the justice of 
the castigation, even while we pity its victim’s 
misery—must have been a Cymon too saturnine 


| and bitter ever to approach an Jphigenia so deli- 


cate as Eleanor Wharncliffe. True, she does 
not love him sufficiently to desire to marry him; 
but she is represented as clinging to him tenderly 
and fearlessly, and as finding in his manly 
ruggedness a welcome exchange for the world- 
liness of her own family. Later in the tale, 
again, when Randal becomes a father, we find 
him inspiring an impassioned and respectful 
affection in a son as amiable as the sire is semi- 
savage. This latter phenomenon belongs tothe 


strained view of the parents’ claims and privi- 
leges ever present to our authoress,—on which 
we commented while speaking of ‘The Wil- 


mingtons.’” Whether it be defensible or other- 
wise in point of morals, it is here again injurious 
as damaging the probability which is essential 
to the novel-reader’s entire credence in the 
novel.—Though Eleanor Wharncliffe did not 
desire to marry this cross-grained hero, she was 
forced into doing so by circumstances. To the 
weaving of the net by which she is enmeshed 
we have referred when commending the con- 
struction of the first half of the story. No reader 
can bear her company without feeling in some 
degree the same sense of powerlessness to cope 
with the fascinations of a dark destiny which is 
conveyed by the stories of Richardson’s Clarissa 
and Scott's Lucy Ashton. This is praise enough, 
—yet not toomuch. We have always considered 
the bridal scenes at Castle Ravenswood as nearly 
unrivalled in modern fiction; and it is not with- 
out reflection that we declare that Eleanor 
Wharncliffe’s wedding-day may stand next after 
—though not indeed by the side of them. The 
following fragments will explain themselves,— 

“*Come, come, Miss Eleanor,’ continued the old 
servant, ‘time flies apace. Please to be getting up. 
There’s your hair to be done you know, and that in 
itself will take me three-quarters of an hour.—‘ Get 
up—get up,” answered she mechanically —‘and what? 
—what for ?—what 2?‘ Why to be married, 
sure and certain,’ said Cary, half laughing. ‘Get up 
to be sure you must, Miss Eleanor, and lose no time.’ 
She attempted no resistance—she got up. For a 
little while she seemed perfectly passive and patient 
under the hands of Cary, and suffered herself to be 
dressed like a victim adorning for, but ignorant of, 
the coming sacrifice. But when, after having com- 
pleted the plaiting and arrangement of the most 
beautiful hair in the world, her maid was proceeding 
to place the orange-flower coronet upon her head, a 
sudden rush of recollections seemed to come over 
her; she uttered a fearful cry, tore the flowers from 
her, and cast them desperately upon the floor.— 





* What am I about >_What are you about > What 
are we doing?’—she screamed wildly.—‘ Doj 
doing, Miss Eleanor! Compose yourself my dear 
dear young lady, for goodness’ sake.” * * . 

“ A whispered conversation was kept u 
the lady and the attendant. ‘I think = pes 
her lie till a quarter to nine,Cary. You can scuttle 
up her hair some way. It does not look so very bad: 
even as it is,—and there's nothing but the dress and 
the veil to be put on.’-—‘ There, that will do,’ as 
inserted the last pin; and Lady Wharncliffe having 
surveyed herself in the long glass, arranged the fall 
of a lace ora ribbon, and settled everything at last to 
her satisfaction, added, ‘ I will just step down and see 
how things are going on. You stay here, and for 
dear life don’t utter a word, or make the least noige 
to disturb her till it is absolutely necessary, She 
seems to have fallen asleep. We may let her lay 
till nine. If she is ten minutes behind the time it 
surely does not signify.’ And she left the room. In 
the hall, at the foot of the stairs, the first person she 
met was Randal Langford.” 

Randal Langford, we may mention, had be 
gun to imagine the possibility of a hand without 
a heart being given to him,—and had therefore 
pressed earnestly for a few moments’ private 
interview with the bride elect ere they should 
gotochurch. But to grant this was not in the 
tactics of Eleanor’s mother.— 

“ At nine o’clock Lady Wharncliffe entered her 
daughter's room; whilst Randal, feeling every mo. 


ment more distressed and irritable, vainly endeavoured. 


to beguile his impatience by pacing up and down the 
hall, pausing from time to time to cast a look up the 
stairs, or at the door by which Lady Wharncliffe had 
vanished. Then he would place himself before the 
tall, narrow, arched windows of the hall, and wateh 
the slect and rain driving against the small panes, er 
listen to the swell of the winds, which, at intervals, 
shook the casements as if they would burst them 
through, and groaned and whistled around the house 
or among the trees. The hall-clock told the quarter- 
past nine, and then Sir John Wharncliffe, accom- 
panied by Everard, and the other young men, sallied 
forth from a small breakfast-room, where they had 
been taking chocolate over a blazing fire, and began 
to look for their hats, great-coats, and gloves; for 
the carriages were by this time prepared to come 
round. There they found Randal. ‘ Heyday!’ 
cried Sir John; ‘ You here! my good fellow. It is 
dreadfully cold. There is chocolate in the little 
breakfast-room, and a roaring fire. Do come in and 
take something before starting. You have a good 
four miles to go, and over a rough north country 
road.’—‘ No, thank you, Sir John; I am waiting to 
see Lady Wharncliffe. Everard,’ taking him aside, 
‘listen to me. I must see your sister.’—‘ Well? 
answered Everard, affecting to laugh, and glancing 
at the clock; ‘then just have patience for fourteen 
minutes longer, and I take it the carriages will be 
at the door, and down the lovely bride will come” 
‘But you do not or will not understand me, Everard. 
Every one seems in a league, I think, wilfully to mis 
understand me this morning. I want—I wish—I 
must—and I will—speak to Eleanor for a few minutes. 
alone,—before she comes down to enter your father's 
carriage’ He spoke earnestly, angrily, passionately. 
Everard cast a hasty, alarmed, scrutinizing, glance 
at him. ‘The glance did not escape Randal. But 
the other recollected himself, and, with a laugh which 
he intended to sound careless, turned away, saying— 
‘You must be clever if you get it. Women, the 
deuce take them, can think of nothing but their dress 
ona wedding morning. I'll be bound they are all 
too busy with her toilette to remember you. But, 
observing the increasing gloom of Randal’s face,—he 
added, ‘ but, if you really do wish it, I"ll run up-stalm 
to my mother, and see what can be done.’ 
lightly he ascended the stairs, The red door closed 
after him. He did not return any more than his 
mother had done. Randal remained standing at the 
foot of the stairs, his eyes rivetted upon the red doa. 
He could scarcely contain his rage and impatience. 
And now the carriages are heard coming round. 
John Wharncliffe’s draws up to the door ; whilst the 
sleet and rain beat pitilessly against the windows, 
the wind roars and howls furiously. Mrs. Lan 
who had been sitting quietly over the fire in her ow® 
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order to the utmost;—but he heard nothing,—for the | 
roar of many waters was in his ears,—and he stood | 
there like one bewildered. He started, and was | 
awakened ; for now his grave and formal mother 
came up to him in her coldest and most composed | 
manner,—and, as if this morning were the most ordi- 
nary morning in his life, addressed him with,—‘ You 
go with me, Randal; and Miss Montague and Mr. 
Wharncliffe are of our party. Come, if you please; 
the carriage is at the door I believe, and we must not | 
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dressing-room, now entered the hall, accompanied by 
two or three young ladies who were to officiate as 

aids. They had arrived early that morning, 
and had been taken up-stairs to breakfast and warm 
themselves. The hall began rapidly to fill with the 
wedding-guests and their attendants. ’ Servants were 
geen hurrying up and down, preparing people for 
the departure ; helping the gentlemen to their cloaks 
and great-coats, and holding shawls and cloaks, 
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occurred to any one in office. Yet, there is 
scarcely any species of knowledge so valuable 
to the politician. London covers so large a 
surface—our habits of local government render 
its several parts so independent of ministerial 
action——the swell and subsidence of the mere 
tide of physical life are so vast—the power to 
check any abnormal movement is so slight 
compared with the surface to be acted on,— 





whilst the young men attended upon the young 
fadies. There was much laughing, chattering, and 
pustle going on; whilst the wind without burst out 
at intervals into the most furious blasts,—howling 
and shrieking ; and the rain and sleet drove more 
violently than ever against the clattering windows. 
Surely such a day of tempest had scarcely ever been 
known in the country! ‘ What weather! what the 
deuce shall we do? We shall all be blown over. 
How horrid cold!’ &c. &c. &c.;—and small feet 
kept stamping in pretty impatience upon the marble 
floot of the apartment, and there was great calling 
for boas and mantles, with—‘ Oh, wrap me up well, 
for goodness’ sake !’ and,‘ Do give me my victorine!” 
and,—‘ Quite a shame to muffle yourself up so !"— 
andsoon. And, in the midst of this confusion of 
theerful voices, and pretty affectations, and all the 
lively hurry incident to the occasion, there that tall 
dark figure stood —his eyes riveted upon the red door, 
and suffering from an agony of mingled vexation, 
anger, distrust, and impatience impossible to describe. 





#* At last, Sir John Wharncliffe himself began to 
grow impatient as he saw his fine horses standing | 
waiting at the door, exposed to all the fury of the 
wind, rain and sleet,—and began to swear a little, 
and to exclaim in no measured terms against women 
for their endless delays,—and at last ordered one of 
the female servants, in attendance, to go up-stairs | 
and inquire when Lady Wharncliffe would be ready. | 
She obeyed and passed through that red door, which, | 
as it stood there so obstinately closed, as it were, | 
against him alone, seemed, at last, to fret Randal | 
beyond bearing. Feeling desperate, and resolved to | 
force an explanation at any risk, he set his foot upon | 
the stairs, and was beginning impetuously to ascend, | 
when the hated obstacle was suddenly thrown aside, | 
=the door flew wide open,—and, at the head of the 
stairs, as about to descend, the bride at last appeared; 
she was leaning upon her brother’s arm, and sup- 
ported, as it were, behind, by her mother. Her 
white dress floated round her,—the beautiful hair 
was half-hidden, half displayed by the light folds of 
the rich Brussels veil. Her fair forehead was sur- 
tounted by the pale greens and the white blossoms 
of her bridal coronet;—and beneath them appeared 
a face far paler than all these. The cheek was 
colourless, bloodless, ghastly,—_wan, greenish shades 
were around her lips and beneath her eyes, which 
were wide open, and seemed to gaze into vacancy 
with a dreamy unmeaning stare. She moved forward 
as if impelled by others only, and by no will of her 
own;—in a strange, spectral, silent manner. He 
was inexpressibly shocked. It was with a feeling 
approaching almost to horror that he stood there for 
& moment gazing upon the altered face of her he so 
passionately loved ;—then, no longer master of him- 
self, he was rushing vehemently forward to address 
her,—even now,—but Everard waved him impe- 
tiously back,—saying, in an angry tone,—‘ Are you 
tesolved to drive my father mad? For Heaven's 
sake get along, Eleanor,—do you hear how it rains? 
you will be drowned before you get into the carriage.” 
he passed, with her, hastily on,—and even 
Whilst he was speaking, the hall-door was opened, 
atid such a whirlwind of rain and storm burst in that 
everything was thrown into the most unutterable 
eonfusion, And in the midst of this, scarcely sen- 
sible of what was going on, he saw that pale spectre 
hurried forward, followed by Lady Wharncliffe,— 
Who saluted him with a nod and a smile as she 
passed._The first sound which awakened him from 
the sort of trance into which he fell was the loud 
banging to of the carriage-door,—the cry of ‘ All 
Tight!” by the two footmen, as they sprang up be- 
nd,—and the rolling away of Sir Jolin Wharn- 
dliffe's carriage. What followed was all confusion,— 
the wind roared through the door, and hissed against 
the casements; the rain poured down in torrents 
with deafening violence. People laughed, and cried 





at; and the young ones enjoyed the hurry and dis- 


keep anybody waiting this horrid day,’ &e. And | that an intimate knowledge of every part of the 
his servant came up with his hat and gloves, which | great city, of the conditions under which the 
he took mechanically, and followed passively into | population subsists, of the temptations which 


the carriage, whilst the winds lifted their loud voices, 


assail it, and indeed of all the elements of 


and whistled, and roared, as if in wild and gloomy | social disorder which exist and operate in this 


mockery; the huge trees bent and bowed their huge 
branches to the earth, as if in a bitter irony of con- 
gratulation; the vanes upon the roofs shrieked and 
cried, and all nature seemed rushing together in 
wildest uproar, like that which was raging in his own 
breast.” 

Few will deny the power of the above pas- 
sages:—in spite of that power being impaired 
in our extract by separation from the scenes 
which precede and those which succeed them. 
There is no reserve, no flinching, no abate- 
ment of force in the working up of the cata- 
strophe. How can a writer able to hurry us 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
} 


on through the wildest eddies of passion, with- | 
out pause or exhaustion, to the very verge of | 


the rapids,—nay, over the cataract,—deserve to 
be pardoned for the incoherence, the weakness, 


mighty metropolis, would seem to be indispen- 
sable to any prudent and sagacious minister. 
No effort, however, was ever made by the State 
to obtain this knowledge. Census returns have 


told us that nearly two millions and a half of 


human beings are gathered round the common 
centre of St. Paul’s. We have been proud to 
tell foreigners of the square miles comprised 
within the limits of our great city,—of the parks, 
squares, docks, workshops, which adorn and 
oceupy “the vast province covered with houses.” 
But of the more human interests we have been 
content as a people to remain in great igno- 
rance. 

A private inquirer at length undertook to do 


| for us that which the State had so long neg- 


and the melo-dramatic want of nature which | 
no less obviously distinguish the second half of | 


her novel? 
trifling with the public whom she has fascinated, 


She must abide severe reproof for | 


— for saving herself by a most ignominious | 


scramble from the pains of tracing the conse- 
quences of the hurricane which she has shown 
herself capable of raising, and of ruling when 


at its wildest.—Nothing can be better than the | . : - 
: sae ome | most respects:—and had it been effected in a 


scenes immediately after Eleanor’s fearful wed- 
ding. Their narrator deserves all thanks for 


having spared us “ madness in white satin’’ and | : A - ai 
| every library, and gained for its ——— 


the agonies of a broken heart. These things, 


indeed, Scott had too awfully indicated in his | 


‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ for any one possessing 
the modesty and self-respect of an artist to 
attempt a second time. But from the moment 
when an heir is born to Randal Langford, nothing 


lected. In connexion with the Morning Chro- 
nicle, Mr. Henry Mayhew—up to that time 
known chiefly as a writer of comic stories and 
editor of the ‘Comic Almanac’—began a series 
of letters, which he entitled ‘“* Labour and the 
Poor,’’ on the subject. The courage with which 


| the task was undertaken—the ability and energy 
| with which it was put in course of execution— 


can be much worse—as regards probability and | 


constructive skill—than ‘ Ravenscliffe.’— The 
glimpse of a character afforded us in the sketch 
of Priest Langford, the second son, does little 
to redeem the carelessness which has spoiled 
what might have been made one of the most 
remarkable among modern novels, 





London Labour and the London Poor: a Cyclo- 
pedia of the Condition and Earnings of those 
that will Work, those that cannot Work, and 
those that will not Work. By Henry Mayhew. 


Vol. I. Zhe London Street Folk. 


An inquiry into the actual condition of the 
London poor has long been desired by the 
statist and philanthropist. Committees of the 
House of Commons, Special Commissioners, 
and ‘own Correspondents” have examined 
witnesses and made reports on mines, factories, 
coal-pits, and many other subjects; and if they 
cannot be said to have made the general public 
familiar with the state of the population en- 
gaged in these great branches of English in- 
dustry, they have at least collected a body of 
authentic information, and laid it up in an 
accessible shape for the use of statesmen and 
public writers. But the idea of a free inquiry 
into the actual state of the million poor of 
London—embracing an intelligible account of 
their occupations, modes of living, earnings, 
education, amusements, morals, and, in fact, a 
distinct portraiture of the entire aspect of their 
moral and material life—seems not to have 





were admirable. The work was good work in 
severe spirit of truth, fairness, and neutrality, 
its record would have commanded a place in 


conductor an abiding place in the social history 
of England. But, unfortunately, the papers no 
sooner began to appear than a suspicion arose 
that the accounts were exaggerated. The nature 
of the author's previous writings lent a certain 
air of probability to this suspicion. Many of his 
sketches were highly effective,—and some of 
them looked as if they had been drawn for the 
mere sake of effect. Then came out in one of 
their series an attack on the Ragged Schools, 
based, as our readers know, on statements which 
could not afterwards be sustained; and the 
proved exaggeration in one case helped to throw 
a degree of doubt over the whole series of the 
writer’s London “revelations.” 

But while we admitted, and admit, that these 
doubts were to some extent justifiable, we would 
guard against being thought to condemn Mr. 
Mayhew’s labours. On the contrary, while we 
cannot but regret that his literary habits should 
have led him to adopt a style of treatment less 
simple than his subject required, we consider 
his book to be one of very considerable im- 
portance. The manner is much toned down in 
this reprint,—the classification is improved,— 
and the information is rendered more copious 
and precise. 

We will not attempt to analyze the work,— 
at least, not in this stage of its existence;—but 
will endeavour by means of a few extracts to 
send such of our readers as may find an interest 
therein to the original. Here is an amusing 
sketch of the literature of the costermongers.— 


“Tt may appear anomalous to speak of the lite- 
rature of an uneducated body, but even the coster- 
mongers have their tastes for books, They are very 
fond of hearing any one read aloud to them, and 
listen very attentively. One man often reads the 
Sunday paper of the beer-shop to them, and on a 
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fine summer's evening a costermonger, or any neigh- 
hour who has the advantage of being ‘a schollard,’ 
reads aloud to them in the courts they inhabit. 
What they love best to listen to—and, indeed, what 
they are most eager for—are Reynolds’s periodicals, 
especially the ‘ Mysteries of the Court.’ ‘ They’ve 
got tired of Lloyd’s blood-stained stories,’ said one 
man, who was in the habit of reading to them, ‘ and 
I'm satisfied that, of all London, Reynolds is the 
most popular man among them. They stuck to him 
in Trafalgar Square, and would again. They all say 
he’s “a trump,” and Feargus O’Connor’s another 
trump with them.’ One intelligent man considered 
that the spirit of curiosity manifested by coster- 
mongers, as regards the information or excitement 
derived from hearing stories read, augured well for 
the improvability of the class. Another intelligent 
costermonger, who had recently read some of the 
cheap periodicals to ten or twelve men, women, and 
boys, all costermongers, gave me an account of the 
comments made by his auditors. They had assem- 
bled, after their day’s work on their rounds, for the 
purpose of hearing my informant read the last num- 
ber of some of the penny publications, ‘The coster- 
mongers,’ said my informant, ‘are very fond of 
illustrations. I have known a man, what couldn’t 
read, buy a periodical what had an illustration, a 
little out of the common way perhaps, just that he 
might learn from some one, who could read, what it 
was all about. They have all heard of Cruikshank, 
and they think everything funny is by him—funny 
scenes in a play and all. His * Bottle’ was very 
much admired. I heard one man say it was very 
prime, and showed what “lush’’ did; but I saw the 
same man,’ added my informant, ‘drunk three hours 
afterwards. Look you here, sir,’ he continued, 
turning over a periodical, for he had the number 
with him, ‘ here’s a portrait of “ Catherine of Russia.” 
—* Tell us all about her,” said one man to me last 
night; “read it; what was she?” When I had 
read it,’ my informant continued, ‘another man, to 
whom I showed it, said, “ Don't the cove as did that 
know a deal ?”’ for they fancy—at least a many do 
—that one man writes a whole periodical, or a whole 
newspaper. Now here,’ proceeded my friend, ‘ you 
see’s an engraving of 2 man hung up, burning over 
a fire, and some costers would go mad if they couldn't 
learn what he’d been doing, who he was, and all 
about him. ‘“ But about the picture ?” they would 
say, and this isa very common question put by them 
whenever they see an engraving. Here's one of the 
passages that took their fancy wonderfully,’ my in- 
formant observed : 

““With glowing cheeks, flashing eyes, and palpitating 

bosom, Venetia Trelawney rushed back into the refresh- 
ment room, where slie threw herself into one of the arm- 
chairs already noticed, But scarcely had she thus sunk 
down upon the flocculent cushion, when a sharp click, as 
of some mechanism giving way, met her ears; and at the 
same instant her wrists were caught in manacles which 
sprang out of the arms of the treacherous chair, while two 
steel bands started from the richly carved back and grasped 
her shoulders, A shriek burst from her lips—she struggled 
violently, but all to no purpose: for she was a captive— 
and powerless! We should observe that the manacles and 
the steel bands which had thus fastened upon her, were 
covered with velvet, so that they inflicted no positive 
injury upon her, nor even produced the slightest abrasion 
of her fair and polished skin.” 
Here all my audience,’ said the man to me, ‘broke 
out with—“ Aye! that’s the way the harristocrats 
hooks it. There’s nothing o° that sort among us ; 
the rich has all that barrikin to themselves.’’ “ Yes, 
that’s the b way the taxes goes in,” shouted a 
woman. Anything about the police sets them a 
talking at once. This did when I read it: 

“The Ebenezers still continued their fierce struggle, 

and, from the noise they made, seemed as if they were 
tearing each other to pieces, to the wild roar of a chorus of 
profane swearing. The alarm, as Bloomfield had pr dicted, 
was soon raised, and some two or three policemen, with 
their bull’s-eyes, and still more effective truncheons, speedily 
restored order.” 
“The blessed crushers is everywhere,” shouted one. 
“T wish I’d been there to have had a shy at the 
eslops,” said another. And then a man sung out: 
“QO, don’t I like the Bobbys?” If there’s any 
foreign language which can’t be explained, I’ve seen 
the costers,’ my informant went on, ‘annoyed at it 
—dquite annoyed. Another time I read part of one 
of Lloyd's numbers to them—but they like some- 
thing spicier. One article in them—here it is— 
finishes in this way : 

“* The social habits and costumes of the Magyar noblesse 





have almost all the characteristics of the corresponding 
class in Ireland, This word noblesse is one of wide sig- 
nification in Hungary; and one may with great truth 
say of this strange nation, that ‘ qui n'est point noble, n'est 
rien. 

“T can’t tumble to that barrikin,” said a young 
fellow ; ‘it’s a jaw-breaker. But if this here—what 
d’ye call it, you talk about—was like the Irish, why 
they was a rum lot.’’ ** Noblesse,” said a man that’s 
considered a clever fellow, from having once learned 
his letters, though he can’t read or write. “ No- 
blesse! Blessed if I know what he’s up to.” Here 
there was a regular laugh.” From other quarters I 
learned that some of the costermongers who were 
able to read, or loved to listen to reading, purchased 
their literature in a very commercial spirit, frequently 
buying the periodical which is the largest in size, 
because when ‘they ’ve got the reading out of it,’ as 
they say, ‘it’s worth a halfpenny for the bariow.’ 
Tracts they will rarely listen to, but if any persever- 
ing man will read tracts, and state that he does it 
for their benefit and improvement, they listen with- 
out rudeness, though often with evident unwilling- 
ness. ‘Sermons or tracts,’ said one of their body to 
me, ‘gives them the ‘orrors.’ Costermongers pur- 
chase, and not unfrequently, the first number of a 
penny periodical, ‘to see what it’s like.’ The tales 
of robbery and bloodshed, of heroic, eloquent, and 
gentlemanly highwaymen, or of gipsies turning out 
to be nobles, now interest the costermongers but 
little, although they found great delight in such 
stories a few years back. Works relating to Courts, 
potentates, or ‘ harristocrats,’ are the most relished 
by these rude people.” 

Of the effect of bad weather on the London 
costermongers we have this brief but startling 
glimpse.— 

“Three wet days,’ I was told by a clergyman, 
who is now engaged in selling stenographic cards in 
the streets, ‘will bring the greater part of 30,000 
street- people to the brink of starvation.’ This state- 
ment, terrible as it is, is not exaggerated. The average 
number of wet days every year in London is, accord- 
ing to the records of the Royal Society, 161—that is 
to say, rain falls in the metropolis more than three 
days in each week, and very nearly every other day 
throughout the year. How pricarious a means of 
living, then, must street-selling be! When a coster- 
monger cannot pursue his out-door labour, he leaves 
it to the women and children to ‘ work the public- 
houses,’ while he spends his time in the beer-shop. 
Here he gambles away his stock-money oft enough, 
‘if the cards or the luck runs again him’; or else he 
has to dip into his stock-money to support himself 
and his family. He must then borrow fresh capital 
at any rate of interest to begin again, and he begins 
ona small scale. If it be in the cheap and busy 
seasons, he may buy a pad of soles for 2s. 6d., and 
clear 5s. on them, and that ‘sets him a-going again, 
and then he gets his silk handkerchief out of pawn, 
and goes as usual to market.’ The sufferings of the 
costermongers during the prevalence of the cholera 
in 1849 were intense. Their customers generally 
relinquished the consumption of potatoes, greens, 
fruit, and fish; indeed, of almost every article on the 
consumption of which the costermongers depend for 
their daily bread. Many were driven to apply to the 
parish; ‘many had relief and many hadn't,’ I was 
told. Two young men, within the knowledge of one 
of my informants, became professional thieves, after 
enduring much destitution. It does not appear that 
the costermongers manifested any personal dread of 
the visitation of the cholera, or thought that their 
lives were imperilled: ‘ We weren't a bit afraid,’ 
said one of them; ‘and perhaps that was the reason 
so few costers died of the cholera. I knew them all 
in Lambeth, I think, and I knew only one die of it, 
and he drank hard. Poor Waxy! he was a good 
fellow enough, and was well known in the Cut. But 
it was a terrible time for us, Sir. It seems to me now 
like a shocking dream. Fish I couldn’t sell a bit of; 
the people had a perfect dread of it, all but the poor 
Irish, and there was no making a crust out of them. 
They had no dread of fish, however ; indeed, they 
reckon it a religious sort of living, living on fish, but 
they will have it dirt cheap. We were in terrible 
distress all that time.’ ” 

The “ clergyman” mentioned at the beginning 
of the above passage is, or lately was, one of 
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the most original characters about the streets of 
London. We are ourselves acquainted with his 
face and style, and can guarantee the substantial 
correctness of the report here given of his ad. 


dress. We think his waggeries will amuse our 
em known 


readers, whether the original be to th 
Mr. Mayhew says :— 


or unknown. 


All ladies and gentlemen who ‘take their walks 
abroad,’ must have seen, and of course heard, a little 
man in humble attire engaged in selling at one penny 
each a small card, containing a few sentences of 
letter-press, and fifteen stenographic characters with 
an example, by which, it is asserted, anybody and 
everybody may ‘learn to write short-hand in a fey 
hours.’ With the merits of the production, self-cop. 
sidered, this is not the place to meddle; suffice it 
that it is one of the many ways of getting a crust 
common to the great metropolis, and perhaps the 
most innocent of all the street performances, A kind 
of a street lecture is given by the vendor, in which 
the article is sufficiently puffed off. Of course, this 
lecture is, so to speak, stereotyped, embracing the 
same ideas in nearly the same words over and oyey 
and overagain. The exhibitor, however, pleads that 
the constant exchange and interchange of passen- 
gers, and his desire to give each and all a fair amount 
of information, makes the repetition admissible, and 
even necessary. It is here given as a specimen of 
the style of the educated ‘ patterer.’ 

“The Lecture.—Here is an opportunity which has 
seldom if ever been offered to the public before, 
whereby any person of common intellect may leam 
to write short-hand in a few hours, without any aid 
from ateacher. The system is entirely my own, It 
contains no vowels, no arbitrary characters, no double 
consonants, and no terminations; it may therefore 
properly be called ‘ stenography,’ an expression which 
conveys its own meaning! it is derived from two Greek 
words; stenos, short, and grapho, I write, or graphé, 
the verb, to write, and embraces all that is necessary 
in fifteen characters. I know that a prejudice ob 
tains to a great extent against anything and every- 
thing said or done in the street, but I have nothing to 
do with either the majority or minority of street pre- 
tenders. I am an educated man, and nota mere 
pretender; and if the justice or genuineness of a 
man’s pretensions would always lead him to success 
I had not been here to-day. But against the tide 
of human disappointment, the worthy and the unde- 
serving are so equally compelled to struggle, and % 
equally liable to be overturned by competition, that 
till you can prove that wealth is the gauge of cha 
racter, it may be difficult to determine the ability 
or morality of a man from his position, I was lately 
reading an account of the closing life of that grea 
leviathan in literature, Dr. Joh , and an dot 
occurred, which I relate, conceiving that it applies 
to one of the points at issue—I mean the ridicule 
with which my little publication has sometimes been 
treated by passers-by, who have found it easier to 
speculate on the texture of my coat than on the 
character of my language. The Doctor had a niece 
who had embraced the peculiarities of Quakerism; 
after he had scolded her some time, and in rather 
unmeasured terms, her mother interfered, and said, 
‘Doctor, don't scold the girl—you’ll meet her in 
heaven, I hope.—‘I hope not,’ said the Doctor, 
‘for I hate to meet fools anywhere.’ I apply the 
same observation to persons who bandy about the 
expressions ‘ gift of the gab,” ‘ catch-penny,’ &c. &. 
which in my case it is sometimes easier to circulate 
than to support. At any rate, they ought to be ad- 
dressed to me, and not to the atmosphere. The man 
who meets a foe to the face, gives him an equal 
chance of defence, and the sword openly suspended 
from the belt is a less dangerous, because a 
cowardly weapon than the one which, like that df 
Harmodius, is concealed under the wreaths of a 
myrtle. If you imagine that professional disappoimt- 
ment is confined to people out of doors, you are very 
much mistaken. Look into some of the middle class 
streets around where we are standing: you will find 
here and there, painted or engraved on a door, 
words ‘Mr. So-and-so, surgeon.’ The man I am 
pre-supposing shall be qualified,—qualified in the 
technical sense of the expression, a Member of the 
College of Surgeons, a Licentiate of Apot! 

Hall, and a Graduate of some University. He may 
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the talent of Galen or Hippocrates; or, to 
come to more recent date, of Sir Astley Cooper him- 
if, but he never becomes popular, and dies un- 
pared because unknown. Before he dies he may 
. wl out of his concealed starvation into such a 
thorough fire as this, and see Professor Morison, or 
Professor Holloway, or the Proprietor of Parr’s Life 
Pills, or some other quack, ride by in their carriage; 
wealth being brought them by the same waves that 
have wafted misfortune to himself; though that wealth 
has been procured by one undeviating system of 
Hypocrisy and Humbug, of Jesuitism and Panto- 
mime, such as affords no parallel since the disgusting 
‘od of Oliverian ascendancy. Believe me, my 
friends, aman may form his plans for success with 
rofound sagacity, and guard with caution against 
every approach to extravagance ; but neither the 
boldness of enterprise nor the dexterity of stratagem 
yill always secure the distinction they deserve. Else 
that policeman would have been an inspector! I 
have sometimes been told, that if I possessed the 
facilities I professedly exhibit, I might turn them to 
ter personal advantage: in coarse, unfettered, 
Saxon English, ‘ That’s a Lie ;’ for on the authority 
of a distinguished writer, there are 2,000 educated 
men in London and its suburbs, who rise every morn- 
ing totally ignorant where to finda breakfast. Now, 
Lam not quite so bad as that, so that it appears Iam 
an exception to the rule, and not the rule open to 
exception. However, it is beyond all controversy, 
that the best way to keep the fleas from biting you 
in bed is to ‘get out of bed; and by a parity of 
reasoning, the best way for you to sympathize with 
me for being on the street is to take me off, as an 
evidence of your sympathy. I remember that, some 
twenty years ago, a poor man of foreign name, but a 
native of this metropolis, made his appearance in 
Edinburgh, and ertised that he would lecture on 
mnemonics, or the art of memory. As he was poor, 
hehad recourse to an humble lecture-room, situated 
upa dirty court. Its eligibility may be determined 
by the fact that sweeps’ concerts were held in it, at 
Md. per head, and the handbill mostly ended with the 
memorable words: ‘N.B.—No gentleman admitted 
without shoes and stockings.’ At the close of his 
first lecture (the admission to which was 2d.), he was 
addressed by a scientific man, who gave him 5s.— 
(it will relieve the monotony of the present address 
if some of you follow his example)—and advised 
him to print and issue some cards about his design, 
which he did. I saw one of them—the ink on it 
searcely dry—as he had got it back at the house of 
a physician, and on it was inscribed: ‘Old birds are 
not caught with chaff. From Dr. M—,an old bird.’ 
The suspicious doctor, however, was advised to hear 
the poor man’s twopenny lecture, and was able, at 
the end of it, to display a great feat of memory him- 
self, What was the result? The poor man no longer 
lectured for 2d. But it is tedious to follow him 
through a series of years. He was gradually pa- 
tronized throughout the kingdom, and a few months 
ago he was lecturing in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
with the Earl of Harrowby in the chair. Was he 
not as clever a man when he lectured in the sweeps’ 
concert-room ? Yes; but he had not been brought 
under the shadow of a great name. Sometimes that 
‘great name’ comes too late. You are familiar with 
the case of Chatterton. He had existed, rather than 
lived, three days on a penny loaf; then he committed 
suicide, and was charitably buried by strangers. Fifty 
years or more had elapsed, when people found out 
how clever he had been, and collected money for the 
erection of that monument which now stands to his 
Memory at St. Mary Redcliffe Church, in Bristol. 
Now, if you have any idea of doing that for me, please 
to collect some of it while I am alive /” 

There is a sting in this drollery which re- 
minds us of the jesters of a different time ;— 
when Wisdom stood behind Brute Power at 
table, and uttered its sharp oracles under the 
Protection of cap and bells.—The monthly issues 
of Mr. Mayhew's second volume are still occu- 
pied with the Strect-Folk. 





History of the War in Afghanistan. By J.W. Kaye. 
P (Second Notice.) 

Ir is due to Mr. Kaye to notice with the pro- 

mimence which it deserves the impartial spirit 





under the influence of which his work has been 
generally written.—On the greater and more 
solemn questions which of necessity occur in the 
course of such a history, he has spoken with a 
strength and clearness which leave little to be 
desired or said. He condemns the war as a poli- 
tical crime and a military blunder; and he shows 
himself fully competent, when his narrative con- 
ducts him to the various turning points of the 
enterprise, to appreciate with judgment and in- 
telligence the character and conduct of the actors 
principally concerned. The only qualification 
required of our general commendation of Mr. 
Kaye’s accuracy and independence is perhaps 
with reference to some of the individual por- 
traits of subordinate officers employed in Af- 
ghanistan. At so early a period after the con- 
clusion of the events of which he writes, we 
can scarcely perhaps expect from any historian 
an impartiality so uniform and severe as to 
exclude even minor exceptions. The claims 
of acquaintanceship and intimacy are rarely so 
far disregarded. It is something to be able to 
add, that if Mr. Kaye’s portraits are frequently 
too favourable, they are nearly always sketched 
with grace and feeling. 

We alluded last week to the general ability 
of the descriptive passages in these volumes,— 
and will now illustrate that remark by one or 
two quotations. Take the following lively and 
vigorous account of the military affair of Pur- 
wandurrah and of the surrender of Dost Maho- 
med,—the Afghan chief who, as the rival of 
our puppet king Shah Soojah, was our great 
enemy in the Trans-Indus countries.— 

“On the 2nd of November—a day which has 
obtained a melancholy celebrity in the annals of the 
English in Afghanistan—the British force came at 
last in sight of the enemy. The army of the Ameer 
was posted in the valley of Purwandurrah. The 
Nijrow hills were bristling with the armed population 
of a hostile country. Unprepared for the conflict, 
Dost Mahomed had no design on that November 
morning of giving war to the Feringhees. An un- 
expected movement precipitated the collision. On 
the first appearance of the British troops, the Ameer 
evacuated the village of Purwandurrah and the 
neighbouring forts; and was moving off to a position 
on some elevated ground commanded by a steep 
hill to the rearward, when, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Lord, the British cavalry were moved forward to 
outflank the Afghan horse. What followed is one 
of the most exciting, as it is one of the most melan- 
choly, incidents of the Afghan war. It was a clear, 
bright morning. The yellow foliage of autumn 
glittered like gold in the broad sunlight. The op- 
posite hills were alive with the enemy. The crisp, 
fresh air, so bracing and invigorating to the human 
frame, seemed to breathe confidence and courage. 
Dost Mahomed, who, since his defeat at Bameean, 
had been often heard of, but never seen, by the 
British troops, and who seemed to elude the grasp 
of the Army of Occupation like an ignis fatuus, was 
now actually within their reach. It ought to have 
been an hour of triumph. It was one of humilia- 
tion. The Afghans were on the hills skirting one 
side of the pass; the British troops were on the 
opposite declivity. Dost Mahomed saw our cavalry 
advancing, and from that moment cast behind him 
all thought of retreat. At the head of a small band 
of horsemen, strong, sturdy Afghans, but badly 
mounted, he prepared to meet his assailants. Beside 
him rode the bearer of the blue standard which 
marked his place in the battle. He pointed to it ; 
reined in his horse ; then snatching the white lunghi 
from his head, stood up in his stirrups uncovered 
before his followers, and called upon them in the 
name of God and the Prophet, to drive the cursed 
Kaffirs from the country of the faithful. ‘ Follow 
me,’ he cried aloud, ‘or lam a lost man.’ Slowly, 
but steadily, the Afghan horsemen advanced. 
The English officers who led our cavalry to the 
attack covered themselves with glory. The native 
troopers fled like sheep. Emboldened by the 
craven conduct of the British cavalry, the Af- 
ghan horsemen rode forward, driving their enemy 
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before them, and charging right up to the posi- 
tion of the British, until almost within reach of 
our guns. The Afghan sabres told, with cruel 
effect, upon our mounted men. Lieutenants Broad- 
foot end Crispin were cut to pieces. A treacherous 
shot from a neighbouring bastion brought Dr. Lord 
to the ground; and the dagger of the assassin com- 
pleted the work of death. Cuptains Fraser and 
Ponsonby, whose gallantry has never been surpassed 
even in the annals of old Roman heroism, still live 
to show their honourable scars; and to tell, with 
mingled pride and humiliation, the story of that 
melancholy day. In front of our columns, flaunting 
the national standard, the Afghans stood for some 
time masters of the field, and then quietly withdrew 
from the scene of battle. Sir Alexander Burnes, 
awed by this disaster, wrote to Sir William Mac- 
naghten that there was nothing left for the force but 
to fall back upon Caubul, and implored the Envoy 
there to concentrate all our troops. Sir William 
received this letter on the 3rd of November, as he 
was taking his evening ride on the outskirts of 
the city. His worst forebodings seem to be con- 
firmed. Little did he know what thoughts were 
stirring in the breast of the Ameer. Dost Mahomed, 
in the very hour of victory, felt that it was hopeless 
to contend against the power of the British Govern- 
ment. He had too much sagacity not to know that 
his success at Purwandurrah must eventually tend, 
by moving the British to redouble their exertions, 
rather to hasten than to retard the inevitable day of 
his final destruction. He quitted the field in no mood 
of exultation, with no bright visions of the future 
before him. He had won the last throw, but the 
final issue had ceased to be a matter of speculation, 
The hour in which, with dignity and grace, he might 
throw himself upon the protection of his enemies, now 
seemed to have arrived. He had met the British 
troops in the field, and, at the head of a little band 
of horsemen, had driven back the cavalry of the 
Feringhees. His last charge had been a noble one; 
he might now retire from the contest without a blot 
upon his name. So thought the Ameer; as was his 
wont, taking counsel of his saddle. None knew in 
the British camp the direction he had taken; none 
guessed the character of his thoughts. On the day 
after the victory of Purwandurrah he was under the 
walls of Caubul. He had been four-and-twenty 
hours in the saddle; but betrayed little symptoms of 
fatigue. A single horseman attended him. As they 
approached the residence of the British Envoy, they 
saw an Engiish gentleman returning from his even- 
ing ride. The attendant galloped forward to satisfy 
himself of the identity of the rider, and being assured 
that the Envoy was before him, said that the Ameer 
was at hand.—‘ What Ameer?’ asked Macnaghten. 
—‘ Dost Mahomed Khan,’ was the answer; and pre- 
sently the Ameer himself stood before him. Throw- 
ing himself from his horse, Dost Mahomed saluted 
the Envoy, and said he was come to claim his pro- 
tection. He surrendered his sword to the British 
chief; but Macnaghten returning it to him, desired 
the Ameer to remount. They then rode together 
into the Mission compound—Dost Mahomed asking 
many questions about his family as they went. A 
tent having been pitched for his accommodation, he 
wrote letters to his sons, exhorting them to follow his 
example and seek the protection of the British Go- 
vernment. He seemed to have become reconciled 
to his fate. He had no wish, he said, to escape. 
Force, indeed, would not drive him to abandon the 
refuge he had voluntarily sought. With Macnaghten 
he conversed freely of his past history; and raised, 
by the recital alike of his doings and his sufferings 
the strongest feelings of admiration and compassion 
in the Envoy's breast. Every effort was made to 
soothe the Ameer’s feelings; and he soon became 
serene and cheerful, A report that it was the design 
of our Government to banish him to London, dis- 
turbed his equanimity for a time ; but he was soon 
reassured by the promises of the Envoy, and began 
to look forward with hopefulness to a life of repose 
and security in the British dominions, A prisoner, 
but an honoured one, in the British camp, Dost 
Mahomed remained some ten days at Caubul, during 
which time all the leading officers of the garrison paid 
him the most marked attention, Men who kept 
aloof from Shah Soojah, as one to be religiously 
avoided, were eager to present themselves before the + 
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unfortunate Ameer, and ‘to show that they respected in the course of it; and the exigencies of the climate 


him in his fallen fortunes. He received his visitors 
with courtesy, and conversed with them with free- 
dom. Seated on the ground, he desired them to be 
seated; and seemed to take pleasure in the society 
of the brave men who did him honour. Captain 
Nicholson, an officer of distinguished gallantry and 
great intelligence, whose early death on the banks of 
the Sutlej is to be deeply deplored, having been 
selected by Sir W. Macnaghten to fill the difficult 
and delicate office of custodian to the fallen prince, 
acted, on these occasions, as interpreter. It may be 
doubted whether a single officer quitted his presence 
without drawing a comparison between the Ameer 
and the Shah, very much to the disadvantage of the 
latter. The King refused to see his prisoner, alleging 
that he would not be able to bring himself to show 
common civility to such a villain. ‘ This is well,’ 
said the Envoy, writing to the private secretary of the 
Governor General, ‘as the Dost must have suffered 
much humiliation in being subjected to such an ordeal.” 
Allthe natural kindliness of the Envoy now set in 
towards the fallen prince, and all the courtesies of 
the English gentleman were freely bestowed upon 
him. On the 12th of November, 1840, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, under a strong escort, commenced his 
journey towards the provinces of India; and two 
months afterwards Macnaghten wrote: ‘I trust that 
the Dost will be treated with liberality. His case 
has been compared to that of Shah Soojah; and I 
have seen it argued that he should not be treated 
more handsomely than his Majesty was; but surely 
the cases are not parallel. The Shah had no claim 
upon us. We had no hand in depriving him of his 
kingdom, whereas we ejected the Dost, who never 
offended us, in support of our policy, of which he 
was the victim.’ And so Macnaghten, in a few lines 
of irrepressible truth and candour denounced the 
injustice of the policy of which he himself had been 
one of the originators. It is possible, too, that Lord 
Auckland may have felt that Dost Mahomed ‘ never 
offended us,’ but that we had victimized him; for 
he received the Prince he had deposed with becoming 
‘hospitality and respect, and burdened the revenues 
of India with a pension in his favour of two lakhs 
of rupees.” 


Equally able is the following description of 
the early marches of the English Invading 
Army of 1838.— 


“The Bengal army moved from Ferozepore on 
the 10th of December, 1828. Availing themselves 
-of the water carriage, they moved down parallel to 
theriver. The sick, the huspital stores, and a portion 
of our commissariat supplies were forwarded on 
boats, which were subsequently to be used for the 
bridging of the Indus. The force consisted of about 
9,500 men and 38,000 camp-followers. Some 30,000 
camels accompanied the army. There was an 
immense assemblage of baggage. Sir Henry Fane 
had exhorted the officers of the army of the Indus 
not to encumber themselves with large establishments 
and unnecessary equipages; but there is a natural 
disposition on the part of Englishmen, in all quarters 
of the globe, to carry their comforts with them. It 
requires a vast deal of exhortation to induce officers 
to move lightly equipped. The more difficult the 
country into which they are sent —the more bar- 
barous the inhabitants—the more trying the climate 
—the greater is their anxiety to surround themselves 
with the comforts which remote countries and un- 
civilized people cannot supply, and which ungenial 
climates render more indispensable. In the turmoil 
of actual war, all these light matters may be forgotten ; 
but a long, a wearisome, and unexciting march 
through a difficult but uninteresting country, tries 
the patience of even the best of soldiers and fills them 
with unappeased yearnings after the comforts which 
make endurable the tedium of barrack or cantonment 
life. It is natural that with the prospect of a long 
and wearisome march before him, he should not be 
entirely forgetful of the pleasures of the mess table, 
or regardless of the less social delights of the pleasant 
volume and solacing pipe. Clean linen, too, is a 
luxury which a civilized man, without any imputation 
to his soldierly qualities, may, in moderation, desire 
toenjoy. The rudeness and barrenness of the country 
compel him to supply himself at the commencement 
of his journey with everything that he will require 





necessarily increase the extent of these requirements. 
The expedition across the Indus had been prospec- 
tively described as a ‘grand military promenade ;’ 
and if such were the opinion of some of the 
highest authorities, it is not strange that officers of 
inferior rank should have endorsed it, and hastened 
to act upon the suggestion it conveyed. And so 
marched the army of the Indus, accompanied by 
thousands upon thousands of baggage-laden camels 
and other beasts of burden, spreading themselves 
for miles and miles over the country, and making 
up with the multitudinous followers of the camp one 
of those immense moving cities which are only to be 
seen when an Indian army takes the field, and 
streams into an enemy’s country.—It was clear, 
bright, invigorating weather—the glorious cold season 
of Northern India—when the army of the Indus 
entered the territories of Bahwul Khan. Nature 
seemed to smile on the expedition, and circumstances 
to favour its progress. There was a fine open coun- 
try before them; they moved along a good road; 
supplies were abundant everywhere. The coyness 
of the Bahwulpore authorities, which had threatened 
to delay the initial march of the army, had yielded 
in good time, and at every stage Mackeson and 
Gordon had laid up in depdt stores of grain, and 
fodder, and firewood, for the consumption of man 
and beast. Officers and men were in the highest 
spirits. ‘These,’ it was said, by one who accom- 
panied the army on the staff of its commander, and 
has chronicled all its operations, ‘ were the haleyon 
days of the movements of this force.’ To the greater 
number of those who now crossed the frontier this 
was their virgin campaign. The excitement was as 
novel as it was inspiriting. They might be about to 
meet mighty armies and to subdue great principali- 
ties; or they might only be entering upon a ‘ grand 
military promenade.’ Still, in that bright December 
weather the very march through a strange country, 
with all that great and motley assemblage, was some- 
thing joyous and animating. The army was in fine 
health, full of heart, and overflowing with spirits. It 
seemed as if an expedition so auspiciously com- 
menced must be one great triumpn in the end. 
There was one thing to detract from the general 
prosperity of the opening campaign. Desertion was 
going on apace—not from the ranks of the fighting 
men, but from the mass of officers’ servants, camel- 
drivers, and camp followers, which streamed out 
from the rear of the army. The cattle, too, were 
falling sick and dying by the wayside. The provi- 
sions with which they were supplied were not good, 
and dysentery broke out among them. Many were 
carried off by their owners, who shrunk from the 
long and trying journey before them; and it soon 
became manifest that the most formidable enemy 
with which the advancing army would have to con- 
tend, would be a scarcity of carriage and supplies.” 


We will only quote further the paragraphs 
with which Mr. Kaye concludes his History.— 


“ Little more remains to be said. The proclama- 
tions which were issued by the Supreme Government 
of India in the autumn of 1842, are in themselves 
the best commentaries of the War in Afghanistan. 
The Governor-General of 1842 passed sentence of 
condemnation upon the measures of the Governor- 
General of 1838. No failure so total and over- 
whelming as this is recorded in the page of history. 
No lesson so grand and impressive is to be found in 
all the annals of the world. Of the secondary causes 
which contributed to the utter prostration of an un- 
holy policy, much, at different times, has been writ- 
ten, in condemnation of the mighty political and mili- 
tary errors which were baptized in the blood and tears 
of our unhappy countrymen. These errors are so 
patent—are so intelligible—they have been so often 
laid bare by the hand of the anatomist—and they 
have been so copiously illustrated in these volumes, 
that I do not now purpose to enlarge upon them 
before I lay down my pen. The secondary causes 
of the great failure were not badly summed up by 
the Commander-in-Chief. On the 24th of March, 
1842, he wrote to the Governor-General :—The 
causes to which I ascribe our failure in Afghanistan 
are these :—I1st. Making war with a peace establish- 
ment.—2nd. Making war without a safe base of 
operations.—3rd. Carrying our native army out of 





India into a strange and cold climate, where the: 
and we were foreigners, and both considered — 
dels.—4th. Invading a poor country, and one up. 
equal to supply our wants, especially our large esta. 
blishment of cattle—5th. Giving undue power to 
political agents. —6th. Want of forethought and 
undue confidence in the Afghans on the part of Sir 
William Macnaghten.—7th. Placing our magazi 
even our treasure, in indefensible places. 8th, Gren 
military neglect and mismanagement after the Out. 
break.—But if none of these things had been in 9 
ration to defeat and frustrate our policy it must 4 
have broken down under the ruinous expenditure of 
public money which the armed occupation of Afghan. 
istan entailed upon the Government of India. It 
is on record, by the admission of Lord Auckland 
himself, that when our friendly connexion with 
Afghanistan was brought suddenly to a violent and 
disastrous termination, it had cost the natives of 
India, whose stewards we are, more than eight mil. 
lions of money. To this is to be added the cost of the 
great calamity itself, and the expenses of the War 
of Retribution. All this enormous burden fell upon 
the revenues of India ; and the country is still groan. 
ing under the weight. And what have we gained? 
What are the advantages to be summed up on the 
other side of the account? The expedition acrogg 
the Indus was undertaken with the object of erect- 
ing in Afghanistan a barrier against encroachment 
from the West. The advance of the British army 
was designed to check the aggressions of Persia on 
the Afghan frontier, and to baffle Russian intrigues, 
by the substitution of a friendly for an unfriendly 
power in the countries beyond the Indus. And now, 
after all this waste of blood and treasure, a Persian 
army is at Herat, and every town and village of 
Afghanistan is bristling with our enemies. Before 
the British army crossed the Indus, the English 
name was honoured in Afghanistan. Some dim 
tradition of the splendour of Mr. Elphinstone’s mis- 
sion were all that the Afghans associated with their 
thoughts of thé English; and now, in their place, 
are galling memories of the progress of a desolating 
army. The Afghans are an unforgiving race; and 
everywhere, from Candahar to Caubul, and from 
Caubul to Peshawur, are traces of the injuries we 
have inflicted upon the tribes. There is scarcely a 
family in the country which has not blood of kindred 
to revenge upon the accursed Feringhees. The door 
of reconciliation is closed against us; and if the hos 
tility of the Afghans be an element of weakness, it 
is certain that we have contrived to secure it. It 
needed but the announcement of the Persian army 
at Herat to consummate the completeness of the 
failure. The very policy which ought to have been 
pursued in 1837,—the policy which was recom. 
mended by Sir John M‘Neil,—is that which now 
presents itself, but under what altered circumstances, 
for our adoption. If, instead of expelling Dost 
Mahomed from his principality, we had advanced 
him a little money to raise, and lent him a few 
officers to drill, an army, the Persians would not 
now be lining the walls of Herat. But, instead of 
strengthening the Afghans, we have weakened them. 
Instead of making them our friends, we have made 
them our implacable foes. The policy which we 
pursued was disastrous, because it was unjust. It 
was, in principle and in act, an unrighteous usurpa- 
tion, and the curse of God was on it from the first. 
Our successes at the outset were a part of the curse, 
They lapped us in false security, and deluded us to 
our overthrow. This is the great lesson to be leamt 
from the contemplation of all the circumstances of 
the Afghan War—‘ The Lord God of recompences 
shall surely requite.’” 


We ought to say that Mr. Kaye has had the 
good sense and courage to spell all the Indian 
and proper names “in the manner most fami- 
liar to the English eye, and in pronunciation to 
the English ear.” He says, that he expects to 
receive the censure of his “ scholarly Oriental 
friends for this barbarism ;”—but at the same 
time he finds some consolation in the fact that 
the “majority of his English readers will thank 
him for adopting so simple and sensible a mu 
We are obliged to Mr. Kaye for strengthening 
by his authority that resistance which we hare 
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thought it desirable to make to the in- 
ont in question. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Indian Missions in Guiana. By the Rev. W. H. 
Brett. —A plain and earnest missionary, going 
abroad full of the idea which he is to deliver to 

races of men, and little prepared, we fancy, 
by previous studies, to turn to scientific account 
we ——— - — - in his way Bye so 
ino —Mr. Brett has written a record of his 
yy Guiana with little pretension and as little 
merit. That part of South America is but slightly 
known,—While the manners and character of the 
native inhabitants are such as to awaken curiosity 
and interest. Even the glimpses here obtained of 
their changed condition since they came to live in 
closer proximity to Europeans create in us a desire 
to learn more from recent observers. 

Farewell to the Outward Bound, addressed to 
some Members of the Church of England. By One 
of Her Ministers.—In this address the writer in- 
gists in striking terms on the duties which the vast 
extent of our Colonial empire—the multitude of 
races, strangers to the faith and civilization of 
Europe, with whom we are thrown into contact— 
may be held to impose on us as conquerors and 
stilers. But his main object seems to be—to 
suggest “hints for employment” during the long 
voyage out to Australia :—the employment offered 
being, the daily reading of a series of ‘‘ collects” 
with “parallel passages of Scripture.” More than 
two-thirds of the volume is occupied with these 
exercises. 

A general at Ay te ey to dispose, as 
usual, of a number of works not requirin . 
ticular notice at our hands. Of this - om of Aa 
we find on our table :—A Defence of Revealed Reli- 
gion; comprising a Vindication of the Miracles of 
the Old and New Testument from the attacks of 
Rationalists and Infidels. By Joseph Brown, 
M.D., — Protestant Lectures on the Errors and 
Abuses of Romanism. By the Revs. Charles 
Lane, William Curling, Denis Kelly, George Fisk, 
Henry Hughes, J. W. Watson, and Thomas 
Nolas,—The History of Church Laws in England 
from 602 to 1850. By Edward Muscott, a book 
ofstrange factsand suggestive inferences, that should 
he at the elbow of every public writer whose func- 
tions it is to met cimet sem on the tolerance 
and intolerance of other nations,—A New Guide to 
Richmond Park, printed in three languages, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, no doubt for the benefit 
of our foreign visitors,—The Royal Preacher : Lee- 
twes on Ecclesiastes. By James Hamilton, D.D., 
—Shaw's Union Officer's Manual for 1850. Edited 
by W. C. Glen,— The Priest Miracles of Rome: a 
Memoir for the Present Time, consists of a tren- 
chant life of Dunstan, the application of which to 
certain facts and personages of these times is forced 
out in every page and not without success,—A 
Deseription of Chasscloup de Laubat’s System of For- 
tijication, as executed at Alessandria. By J. I. 
Macaulay,—intended to accompany a large draw- 
ing of those famous military works,—Ecclesia, and 
other Parables, &e.,—The Bible Unveiled,—The 
Collects Paraphrased, a series of very weak and 
childish verses “‘for the use of young people, ”— 
Protective Measures in behalf of the Established 

wurch, considered in a Charge delivered by 
Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin,— 
4 Catechism on Gospel History. By the Rev. 
Samuel Kettlewell; a work which, we are told, is 
intended “‘for those engaged in the work of 

tian education, and who are desirous of im- 
Planting true Church principles,’"—The Creed of 
tendom, its Foundations and Superstructure. 

y W. R. Grey,—a thoughtful book on a great and 
aw prongs problem,—The History of John 
¥8 Coat, showing by whom it has been worn 
and how it hus been re thee very badly travestied 
the immortal ‘Tale of a Tub,’—Zhe Church 

of England in the Reigns of James the First and 
wlesthe First,—forming Part I. of Volunie LIT. 
af The Library for the Times,’—Zars of Corn 
from various Sheaves ; being Thoughts for the Closet. 
Edited by Sarah Lettis,—Lectures on the Present 





we have B Position of Catholics in England ; Addressed to the 
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Brothers of the Oratory. By John Henry New- 
man, D.D., an elaborate exposition, which our 
contract with our readers happily makes it un- 
necessary for us to render or refute. 


LIST OF NBW BOOKS. 


Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket- Book for 1552, fe. Svo. 68. cl. 
Almanack of the Fine Arts for 1852, by Buss. 12mo. ls. swd. 
Analysis and 8 y of Old Test t History, l2mo. 58. 6d. cl. 
Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium, vo. 12s. cl. 
Babylon and Jerusalem, from the German, fe. 8vo. 28 6d. cl. 
Barker's (T.) Beauty of the Flowers in Field and W ood, &s. 6d. 
Barwell’s (Mrs.) Good in Everything, with Illustrations, sq. 38. €d. 
Bible Coins, Svo. 28. 6d, in case. 

Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads, with Additions, 8. 6d. el. gilt. 
Bowring’s (J., L.L.D.) Matins and Vespers, 4th edit. 18mo. 28. 6d. 
Brewer's (Kev. Dr.) Guide to Roman History, 18mo. 38. 6d, cl. 
Brodie’s (B. ©., Bart.) Physiological Researches, Svo. 68. cl. 

Brown’s (J. B.) Views of Canada, 2nd edit. with Map, fe. vo. 48. éd. 
Buff’s( H.) Familiar Letters on Physics of the Earth, fe. Svo. 5s. cl. 
Burton's (Lieut.) Scenes in Scinde, 2nd edit. 2 vols. er. Svo. 214. cL. 
Obalmers ( Dr.), Reminiscences of, by J. Anderson, cr. 5vo. 78. 6d. 
Collier's (G. F.) Code of Safety, fe. Svo. 5a. cl. 

Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Voices of the Day, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 78. cl. 
2ucyclopedia Metropolitana, * Method, Logic,and Rhetoric,’ 5s. 
Good Shepherd (The) and His Little Lambs, 2nd edit. sq. 38. 6d. cl. 

Gover's Hand Atlas of Physical Geography, 8vo. 12s. 6d. bd. 
iawker’s (Rev. J., B.A.) Reminiscences of the Ministry, 12mo, €ég. 

Hawthorne’s (N.) The Scarlet Letter, sq. 1s. 6d. cl. 

dirsch’s (P.) The Return of Ulysses. with Grammar, &c. 12mo. 6s, 

lirsch’s (P.) Short Grammar of the German Language, 12mo. 2s, 

Jullien’s Album for 1852, roy. 4to. 188. bds., 2ia. el. 

Kitto’s (Dr.) History of Palestine, new illust. edit. er. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

-amartine’s History of Restoration of the Monarchy, Vol. 2, 5s. el. 

,ee’s (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals, és, 

Mitchell’s (J.) Agricultural Analysis, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Moutgomery’s Church of the Invisible, 5th edit. roy. 22mo. 38. 6d. 
Moore's Irish Melodies, illust. by Maclise, sq. roy. 8vo. 318. 6d. ci. 
Parlour Library, Vol. 33,* Monsieur Violet, by Marryat.’ 1s. bds. 
eter Parley’s Annual, 1852, with coloured illust. sq. 5a. cl. gilt. 
Peter Parley’s The Birth-day Gift, sq. 38. 6d. cl. gilt, 

Pirate of the Mediterranean, by Kingston. 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. 
*lain Sermons, by Clergymen of Church of England, Vol. 1. 3s. ¢d. 
Plato, The Apology of Socrates, &c., edit. by Dr. Smith, revised, 5s. 
Richardson's (Sir J.) Arctic Searching Expedition, with coloured 
plates, 2 vols. Svo. 31s. éd. cl. 
Rogers's (J.) The Vegetable Cultivator, new edit. fe. Svo. fs. cl. 
Seott’s Poetical Works, new illust. edit. with Life, 1 vol. fe. Svo. 5s. 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, History of Scotland, illust 12s. cl. 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, History of France,illust. 4s. cl. 
Scripture Lessons on the Old Testament, Svo. 6s. cl. 
Sinnett’s Picture of Paris, smo. 3s. €d. cl. 
Watson’s (C., D. D.) Help to Family Prayer, 12mo, 18. 6d cl. 
Wilson’s (aie) The Lord’s Supper, with Kubrics, 32mo. 3s, éd. 
Woolrych’s (H. W.) Treatise of Legal Time, Svo. 78. 6d. bds. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

DeEsPATCHES have been received from Mr. Rae, 
dated from Kendal River, June 10, containing an 
account of a journey which he made from Great 
Bear Lake to the Arctic Coast, and thence over 
the ice to Wollaston Land,—which he explored to 
the eastward of longitude 110°, and westward as 
far as longitude 117° 17’. 

Mr. Rae left Fort Confidence on the 25th of 
April, accompanied by four men, with three dog- 
sledges, and a smaller one drawn by the men alter- 





nately, charged with the provisions and baggage. 
After some little detention from stormy weather, 
they started on the 30th of April for the coast, 

and reached the shores of Richardson’s Bay, about | 
five miles west of the Coppermine, on the Ist of | 
May :—-when they were gratified by finding that | 
the ice to seaward was not unfavourable for tra- 
velling. 

To preserve their eyes from inflammation arising 
from the glare of the sun on the snow, they 
walked during the night. They directed their 
course to Douglas Island,—which is a little to the 
north of Cape Krusenstern ; and landing thereon, 
put en cache a quantity of provisions for their 
return. After this, they resumed their march 
in a north-easterly direction. After discovering 
some islands which Mr. Rae named after Sir John 
Richardson, they traversed a considerable bay with 
low shores, to which the name of Welbank was 
given. ‘‘There were now,” says Mr. Rae, 
“two modes of proceeding open to me:—the one 
being, to strike overland to the north in search of 





the sea coast,—the other, to return along thecoast 
and travel westward, in hopes that some of the 
spaces of Wollaston Land left blank in the charts 
might prove to be the desired strait.” The latter 
route was adopted; and the southern shores of 
Wollaston Land were explored as far as 117° 6’ 35” 
west longitude. When in latitude 69° 24’ and 
longitude 116° 23’ west, they fell in with thirteen 
Esquimaux lodges, and had an amicable interview 
with the inhabitants,—who were rather timid at 
first, but soon gained confidence. None of the 
women showed themselves ; but all the men were 
well and cleanly dressed in deer skins. They were 
all very fat :—having evidently abundance of seal’s 
flesh and fat,—large quantities of which were 
carefully deposited in seal-skin bags under the 
snow. 

The greatest northing attained by Mr. Rae’s party 
was 70° 0’ 23". Theperiod had now arrived for their 
return journey. On the night of the 30th of May 


-they crossed over in as direct a line as the rough 


ice would permit, to the high rocky point north of 
Cape Krusenstern ; and after a most disagreeable 
journey, during which they were continually ford- 
ing rapid streams flowing in every hollow and 
valley, they reached Provision Station, Kendal 
River, on the 10th of June,—having travelled 942 
English miles. 

In consequence of the hurried manner in which 
Mr. Rae’s despatch is written, arising from his 
anxiety to send it off at the earliest moment, it is 
very difficult to follow his precise route. An at- 
tentive perusal of his itinerary with the latest Ad- 
miralty chart before us leads us to regret that he 
should have devoted so much time to the examina- 
tion of this trending of Wollaston Land to the 
westward, rather than to its exploration to the 
north :—for while he travelled to a little beyond 
the one hundred and seventeenth degree of west 
longitude, he extended his examination to the 
north only as high as the seventieth degree of 
latitude. 

During the journey the little expedition had 
several further interviews with the Esquimaux,— 
all as friendly as the first.—On no occasion was 
any intelligence obtained of our missing coun- 
trymen. 

A vast quantity of game was seen ;—indeed, 
although supplied with pemmican, the principal food 
of the party was geese, partridges, and lemmings. 
A large musk bull was shot—the flesh of which 
was found excellent. Abundance of drift wood 
was found on the shores of the islands visited. The 
weather on the whole appears to have been pro- 
pitious; and Mr. Rae states that his companions 
and himself are in a much better condition for 
commencing another journey of the same nature 
than when they left Fort Confidence. 

It will be seen by our report to-day of the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, that a 
very daring plan of extending the search for Sir 
Sir John Franklin has been suddenly matured. 
Lieut. Pim—who served under Capt. Kellett in 
the Herald, which has lately returned from Beh- 
ring’s Straits—volunteered his services to the Ad- 
miralty to examine the shores of Siberia from the 
mouth of the river Kolyma to the extent of ten 
thousand miles as Lieut. Pim states in his paper, 
but as regards the coast line of only two thousand 
miles. 

The Admiralty having judged proper to decline 
entertaining Lieut. Pim’s plan, it was taken up 
by Lady Franklin,—who at once offered to place 
5001. in Mr. Pim’s hands. This will cover the 
expenses of his journey to the shores of Siberia. 

Hisfurther proceedings, and indeed thesuccessful 
accomplishment of his enterprise even to the mouth 
of the Kolyma, must depend on the amount of 
protection and patronage that he may receive from 
the Russian Government. 

He is provided with strong letters of recommen- 
dation from Lord Palmerston and other influential 
persons to the Russian authorities ;—and with 
these he purposes leaving London on the 18th 
instant for St. Petersburgh, and proceeding through 
the Russian dominions to the Arctic Coast. 

We understand that this arduous undertaking 
has met with the approbation of many geogra- 
phers ;—but we are not sure that our eminent 
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Arctic officers regard it in the same light. It is, 
in truth, a most hazardous expedition,—and is 
rendered more terrible in prospect by the fact that 
Lieut. Pim proposes being accompanied by only 
one or two men.—The importance of such a search, 
however, cannot in our opinion be disputed. For, 
assuming that Franklin passed up Wellington 
Channel, and into a polar basin, he would naturally 
steer for Behring’s Straits ; and failing toreach them, 
he might become entangled in ice, and be drifted in 
the direction of the coast of Siberia. But it would 
be highly desirable that Mr. Pim should not 
start on such an expedition as he proposes without 
proper precautions being taken to provide for his 
safety :—and this can be insured only by having 
depéts of provisions along the coast. We sin- 
cerely hope that the Russian Government—who 
are always disposed to encourage exploring expe- 
ditions—will place their resources at the disposal 
of Mr. Pim, and grant him all the assistance in 
their power :—but it is from the Admiralty at 
‘home that should come for this daring Expedition, 
as supplementary to that which they are about to 
send into the Wellington Channel, all the arrange- 
ments which may depend upon ourselves, and all 
further subsidies which may be necessary to eke 
-eut Lady Franklin’s contribution.—If the Admi- 
ralty will not substantially support Lieut. Pim in 
‘this gallant attempt—as we contend they should, 
since they have given him leave of absence, and 
that implies approbation—we have, on information 
‘conveyed to us, good reason to believe that a 
further sum of 500/. will be raised among the 
Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, at the 
suggestion of their President. Such of the public 
as take an interest in these (probably) last expedi- 
tions that will explore the Arctic Seas and coasts 
might well, too, come in aid of Lieut. Pim’s enter- 
prise :-—-so that the gallant officer may at least be 
furnished with all means and appliances that can 
‘lessen the peril of his adventure. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


THE question as to what can and should be done 
with the surplus of the Exhibition is not yet 
settled. Difficult as it was to raise the prelimi- 
nary fund, it threatens to —_ much more diffi- 
cult to dispose satisfactorily of the residue. The 
Royal Commissioners are not the first body of men 
who have felt the heavy responsibilities of sudden 
wealth ; and, as is often the case in such matters, 
their embarrassments are greatly increased by the 
multitude of counsellors in whom there is no wis- 
dom. Speculators of all kinds would appear to 
have been racking their brains during the last few 
months to invent eccentric uses for their golden 
harvest. Besides the many projects brought under 
notice of the Royal Commissioners through the 
press, we believe there is a large room entirely 
filled with the claims, proposals and pretences for- 
mally laid before them in writing. A selection 
from these proposals would form an amusing com- 
mentary on national tastes and individual vagaries. 
—tThe authorities in one obscure little town think 
that the surplus could not be so well employed as 
in the enlightenment of their town with gas. One 
individual considers the London Sewerage as the 
best claimant on the Commissioners’ bounty,— 
another urges the Embankment of the Thames. 
A new Endowment of grammar schools has more 
than one strenuous advocate. Emigration, National 
pawn-shops on the plan of Continental Monts de 
Piété, Parks for the People, Discount Banks, Loan 
Societies, and Exploring Expeditions are among 
the schemes which, though remote from all 
the objects of the late gathering of nations, are 
not ridiculous. One projector has conceived the 
splendid idea of spending the money in gilding the 
dome of St. Paul’s! A gigantic statue of Prince 
Albert is proposed. A national Soup-kitchen is 
proposed. A permanent Teetotal Congress is pro- 
posed. There is scarcely a hospital, a ragged 
school, a dispensary, a refuge for the destitute, in 
the country, which has not put in its title. Irish 
fisheries, Highland poverty, and Welsh quarries 
all fancy they have claims on such a fund not to 
be denied. Indeed, the amount and variety of 
rude and impossible suggestions are prescribed 








only by the natural limitations of human vagary and 
inconsistency. 

If the area within which the money now at the 
disposal of the Royal Commissioners were not 
rigorously fixed, so as to allow them at once and 
without offence to set aside the great majority of 
schemes laid before them as simply alien to the 
purposes, antecedents, and relations of the in- 
dustrial gathering, their position would be as dis- 
agreeable as it is onerous. Fortunately for 
themselves, the area was indicated, — almost the 
precise limits fixed. The surplus arising from 
the Exhibition, if any remained, it was pre- 
scribed, should be devoted to the formation of a 
fund for future Exhibitions of the same kind, or 
to other objects having a strict connexion with 
its chief purpose—the promotion of Art and In- 
dustry. There is room to move within a clear 
definition like this,—but not to stray and stagger 
about as many of the speculators seem willing to 
do. The Commissioners are bound to invest the 
money in the means of industrial education ; and 
their discretionary powers are confined to the selec- 
tion of the best vehicle through which this education 
can be effected,—whether by means of industrial 
colleges, of galleries of Art, of museums of practical 
science, of collections of produce, of schools of de- 
sign,—or by an institution combining these and 
other things as departments, and forming in itself 
the first real, practical and comprehensive Uni- 
versity. On the solution given to this problem will 
depend in a great measure the fate of the Crystal 
Palace. 

Two points of importance have been already 
discussed and determined by the Royal Commis- 
sioners. They will not with the surplus buy the 
Crystal Palace for a winter garden :—and they will 
not expend any part of that surplus in the erection 
or endowment of schools of design. In coming to 
these resolutions they have been guided, as it ap- 
pears to us, by sound judgment. A winter garden 
may be a very beautiful and desirable thing to 
have in a great city like London,—but few per- 
sons would find in such an ornamental appendage 
to the Park an object strictly connected with 
the late Exhibition. A school of design, at first 
thought, would seem to be strictly and legiti- 
mately connected with it; and to present an im- 
portant field in which the time has now arrived to 
sow seed for future harvests. The towns specially 
interested in those manufactures which depend for 
market value on excellence and novelty of pattern 
have held meetings and passed strong resolutions in 
favour of an appropriation of the surplus having 
a better cultivation of the faculties of design in view. 
But the Commissioners very properly consider— 
what we have before urged—-that, inasmuch as 
the money in question was raised by payments at 
the doors of persons from all nations, it would be 
unfair to expend the balance in a way which, 
however advantageous to this country, would 
certainly not be likely to produce beneficial effects 
for the Art and Industry of Continental Europe 
and America. Therefore they refuse to build or 
endow schools of design. It is not fitting that 
in rear of such an exhibition of her moral and 
material greatness as she has just made,—after 
such ready acquiescence and costly and courteous 
co-operation on the part of foreigners,—a great 
country like England should appear to be seek- 


ing an opportunity to turn the resulting fund. 


to her own personal advantage. This would be 
ungenerous and unjust. Whatever is done with 
the fund should be done in the same spirit as the 
work which produced it. A catholic scheme, in- 
volving facilities and advantages to strangers as 
well as to natives, is the one thing desirable and 
desired ;—and we find that Opinion is at length 
setting in the direction of a proposal, made by us so 
early as last May, for maintaining the Exhibition 
itself in a modified form as a permanent institu- 
tion. 

As most persons are aware, the Royal Commis- 
sioners possess under their old mandate no power 
to deal with the funds now in their hands. They 
have therefore applied to the Crown for a new com- 
mission,—which they will of course obtain in due 
time. In their Report, published in our columns 
last week, the Commissioners—after stating their 





total receipts to be in round numbers 505 0001 
their probable expenditure on all sides ‘abou, 
355,000/., and the balance to be devoted to othe 
objects about 150,000/.—express an opinion kr 
ourselves did some weeks ago, that the balan : 
ought not to be invested in favour of future Exh 
bitions. The Prince and his colleagues further 
declare, that in their ‘ opinion no measures could 
be so strictly in accordance with the ends of the 
Exhibition as those which may increase the means 
of industrial education and extend the influence 
of Science and Art upon productive ind ” 
They promise, when they shall have obtained a 
new charter, to give this point their fullest and 
best consideration,—so that the advantages to be 
obtained may not be confined to our own country. 
men. Of course it would be premature to enter 
into speculations at this moment as to the probable 
nature of the scheme contemplated by the Royal 
Commissioners ; but it is obvious that a system of 
education large enough to embrace England and 
the nations lately represented in our streets and 
parks must have a locality, a centre of action—a 
home. Then, as the Crystal Palace is up, and 
paid for, why not use that ’—Here is a buildin 
of great beauty, extent and convenience, light, 
airy, free from dust,—unrivalled at once for novelty 
of conception and for historical renown, though it 
has lived but a single summer. Its glass and iron 
walls have been consecrated by the grandest event 
in history. It has cost a large sum of money, 
Why, then, setting aside the poetry, the romantic 
interests, the human affections which have spru 
up around the edifice,—why should a practical 
people, not given to extravagant freaks of fan 
in their money matters, waste—absolutely throw 
away—so much money as we must lose by pull- 
ing the building in Hyde Park down,—to build 
another? We have heard two reasons only given for 
such a course :-—the desire of certain aristocratic 
dwellers in Kensington Road, who think it a 
nuisance,—and the sentimental idea which wishes 
to leave no material monument of the great fact of 
the age, lest it should be found to clash with the 
glorious recollection. We fancy neither of these 
reasons likely to find much favour with the general 
public. To the latter it might be replied, that this 
is not the age for destroying monuments. In every 
part of England we are trying to recover and re- 
store our material records,—the landmarks of our 
historical course. We hail with satisfaction the 
discovery of an ancient mound, ruin, barrow, or 
battle-field. We take infinite pains to discover the 
marks of old encampments,—to preserve crumbling 
walls and mossy turrets,—to restore, or neutralize 
the necessary dilapidations of time in ancient 
mansions, castles and cathedrals. Even a humble 
cottage, a common grave-stone, an ordinary tree, 
if connected with an historical event or an eminent 
person, becomes to us an object of certain regard 
and care. How then can it occur, except as 4 
poetic phantasy, to destroy the living monument of 
the most universally interesting event in our annals 
as a nation? It might be observed further, that 
the material records of the Exhibition cannot be 
destroyed. Though the best and most characteris- 
tic, the glass edifice is but one of its records. 
Every article there shown constitutes a record. 
Every model made of it is a record. Every medal 
struck in it isa record. The same sentiment, to 
be consistent with itself, must ask for the destruc: 
tion of all these,—as they will each and all inter- 
fere with the poetic ideal of the Exhibition fir 
more than the Crystal Palace. Nay, the destruc- 
tion of all prints, pictures, illustrations, sketches, 
and so on, might be demanded on the same plea 
—that of leaving the fact to the future only as 4 
wondrous dream! There seems to us to be a go 
deal more—and better—sentiment in the opposite 
view. Dr. Johnson was not much of a sentimen 
talist ; yet he averred that it would give him pain 
to see an old post rooted up which had stood before 
his house, even if it were a nuisance there. Does 
any one suppose that the nation would witnes 
without painful regret the demolition of a build- 
ing round which their affections have s0 strongly 
grown,—if the building be convertible to, — 
which would give their sensibility the sanction 
their sense ? 
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~The other class of iconoclasts are not so easily | visited.” Though this determination was probably 


awered. A good house looking into the Park 
ra all its windows is no doubt deprived of some 
of its advantages if the view be permanently in- 
terfered with, even by such a structure as that 
ding in fr a” 
- oO of a reconciling nature, has come from 


Tim es. That paper proposes to remove the 





not taken by any one of those who know the un- 
daunted courage and perseverance of this distin- 
guished traveller as an empty boast, yet no one 
who is aware of the immense difficulties of travel- 


ont of Prince’s Gate. But a capital | ling in the countries to the south of Lake Tsad 


would have expected that about three months after 
—namely, on the 22nd of July—he would have 


Kensington Barracks from the public road to some | returned to Kuka from a highly interesting and 


other site, and build a new National Gallery on 
the spot, flanked with handsome buildings and 
peautiful gardens. Other improvements might be 


successful journey to Yola, the capital of Adamaua, 


and distant from the former place about 340 miles, | 


Dr. 


—which it took him twenty days to travel. 


made in connexion with it. The Treasury, we | Barth has already sent a full official report of this 
believe, lately proposed to the Royal Commis- | important journey to the Foreign Office :—and it 


sioners to contribute 150,000. towards a fund for | 


the purchase of Gore House and grounds, and the 
erection thereon of all the buildings necessary for 
acentral Institution of Design, if they would de- 
yote their surplus to that purpose. 


The Royal | thecountry of Marghi,—a remarkable Pagan nation 


is to be hoped that the particulars may soon be 
published. 


| 
Dr. Barth started from Kuka on the 29th of 


May; and ata distance of about 100 miles came to 


Commissioners declined this offer, on the ground, | of negroes, which frequently suffers from the razzias 


already mentioned, that such a scheme would be 

rely English, while they held the fund at their 
disposal for purposes of a more universal interest 
and character. But this suggestion from the 
Treasury evidences a strong conviction in that office 
that a large sum of money is now required for the 
encouragement of design. Having gone so far, will 
the Treasury retire without doing something of 
itself—Should it be determined to erect the Na- 
tional Gallery on the site of Kensington Barracks, 
and an Institute of Design farther west,—the Crys- 
tal Palace forming a centre and line of communica- 
tion from one to the other,—Prince’s Gate would 
become the most architectural and attractive 

uarter in the Metropolis. 

Should the glass structure be bought for the 
nation—as it may be in view of such objects as 
they seem to have in purpose without violating 
any of the criteria which the Royal Commissioners 
apply to all projects that come before them,—and 
should it be found possible to make it water-proof 
and to keep it at a desirable temperature, and 
fit for the purposes proposed, — then there is 
po good reason to believe that the plans and 
suggestions given in our columns from time to 
time may not all be realized. The donations 
nade by exhibitors—by men of all countries, and 
many of them of very great value,—to the Queen 
for her private use, to the Royal Commissioners to 
be dealt with at their option, to the Museum of 
practical Geology, and to many other persons and 
institutions, prove that we were right when in May 
last we ventured the conjecture that if means could 
be found to purchase the Crystal Palace and proper 
guarantees should be given, very many of the 
contributors would willingly leave their articles 
for permanent exhibition in such a place. Nor 
do we think it yet too late to recover some part of 
the scattered treasures. Let the Commissioners 
announce their intention of forming in part of the 
glass building a collection of models, inventions, 
wachinery, sculptures, produce, and so on,—and 
many of the articles lately the source of such un- 
varying public interest would doubtless find their 
way back to their old localities. The Koh-i-noor, 
the Russian malachites, and such costly articles 
would not of course be expected,—nor desired, 
—but we doubt whether any article of real social 
and industrial interest would be long wanting in 
such a collection. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

THE notice relative to this Expedition which I 
communicated to you last week {ante, p. 1175] 
has been fully confirmed by the official reports to 
Lord Palmerston, and by private letters which 
have since been received from Dr. Barth and 
Dr. Overweg :—and it will be seen from the follow- 
ing résumé of the proceedings of those travellers 

t the results of their labours become every day 
more important,—they having arrived in a region 
He most commanding, in both a moral and a phy- 
sical point of view, for the whole of the African 
continent. 

Dr. Barth, in a letter to Dr. Beke, dated the 
12th of April, 1851, in describing the kingdom of 

maua, concluded his: remarks thus :—‘‘ From 
all that I have heard it must be the most beautiful 
country of Central Africa. Adamaua must be 





of the Fellatahs in the south as well as from the 
people of Bornu in the north. He also passed 
through Mora, the capital of Mandara, visited by 
Denham. Four days’ journey before reaching 
Yola, he had to cross the two principal rivers of 
Adamaua, the Benuéand the Faro ; the former being 
half a mile broad andas much asten feet deep, coming 
from the south and south-east,—and the latter, a 


tributary of the Benué, 5-12ths of a mile broad , 
' the circumstance that the Fellitas of Adamawa 


and from three to four feet deep. This magnificent 
river, the source of which was said to be nine days 
distant from the place where Barth crossed it, 
runs towards the Kawara,—and is, in fact, the 
upper course of the Tschadda. Yola, the capital of 
the whole country and the residence of Mohammed 
Loel, the sultan of the Fellatahs, was reached on 
the 22nd of June. 


It lies on a marshy plain ; but | 


years ago. This fact would also seem to explain 
Dr. Barth’s first impression of the lake, when he 
spoke of it as a marsh and of the Bidduma islands 
as meadow lands. The average depth of the lake 
is from ten to fifteen feet, and its waters are fresh 
and clear. Dr. Overweg was received with great 
kindness by the Biddumas on his landing at several 
of the islands, and during his visit to many of their 
villages.—On the 8th of August, he returned to 
Kuka. 

The foregoing communications were despatched 
by courier from Kuka on the 10th of August, 
and reached Tripoli on the 5th of October :—being 
an interval of only fifty-six days. 

AvuGuSTUS 


The following interesting letter from Dr. Barth 
has been put at our disposal by Dr. Beke.— 


Kaka, July 25, 1851. 

My dear Sir,—Earlier than I entertained the 
hope—and, indeed, earlier than I expected—am 
I returned from my journey to Adamawa. My 
return has been forced; Mohammed Loel, the 
governor of that country, having (as it seems) 
suspected my exploration of his province for two 
reasons. The one was, the claim made by the 
Sheikh in the letters of which my companion and 
escort K.ishella Billama was the bearer, to the long- 
disputed frontier territory ; the other reason was, 


PETERMANN. 


have become but too well acquainted with the 


| gun-armed ‘‘ Instrah” on the shores of the Gulf 


of Benin. Thus it happened, that after a stay of 
only three days in Yola, the residence of the 
governor of that country, I was obliged to make 
my retreat, greatly disappointed and in indifferent 
health ; so that the results of this journey are not 


the country generally consists of pastures, here | 8° extensive as I had entertained the enthusiastic 
and there interspersed with cultivated fields. hope they would have been. I trust, nevertheless, 
Although the people of Adamaua and Bornu are | that my journey to Yola will make a valuable 
at enmity with each other, Dr. Barth, as a friend | addition to the knowledge of the geography of 


and protégé of the Sheikh of Bornu, was received 
very kindly by the inhabitants, as well as by the 


Central Africa. The two most important results 
of it seem to me to be,—first, the evidence that 


sultan :—who, however, could not but look with | there is no idea of a continued chain of mountains 


apprehension on thesurveys and observations of the 


running W.N.W. from Mount Mendif; second, 


traveller. He was permitted to stay three days | that the question as to the connexion of the Niger 


in the capital,—and on his leaving was treated with 
regard and honours. 

Dr. Overweg had in the mean time most suc- 
cessfully explored Lake Tsad, in the Lord Pal- 
merston—as he has named the boat, in grateful 
acknowledgment of his Lordship’s patronage. 

On the 7th of May, Dr. Overweg had arrived in 
Kuka,—where he was welcomed by his companions 
as one who had made himself already quite at 
home. They received from the sheikh a good 
house of large size to live in; and were supplied 
daily with plenty of mutton, rice, wheat, butter 
and honey. While Dr. Barth was preparing for 
his journey to Adamaua, Dr. Overweg, with the 
assistance of Arab carpenters, put the boat toge- 
ther. On the 18th of June, he embarked at Bree, 
eight miles east from Kuka ;—the only place 
where an occasional trade is carried on between 
the inhabitants of Bornu and the Biddumas. Two 
of their boats happened to be in that harbour when 
the Lord Palmerston waslaunched. Dr. Overweg 
soon became friendly with theircrews; andengaged 
some of the men as sailors and interpreters,—one 
of them, a very intelligent person, to remain with 
him afterwards asa servant. He started, accom- 
panied by the two Bidduma boats, and reached, 
at a distance of twelve miles from Bree, the first 
of the islands,—of which there are about one hun- 
dred large ones scattered over the lake. They are 
wooded, and inhabited by the Biddumas, with their 
herds of cattle andgoats. The shores are infested 
by numerous crocodiles and hippopotami. The 
dimensions of the lake were found by Dr. Overweg 
to be considerably smaller than those given by 
Denham :—from Bree to the east shore being only 
sixty miles, whereas in Denham's map it is more 
than double. These apparent discrepancies, how- 
ever, may find their explanation in the remarkable 
nature of the lake:—it being an immense body of 
water which is greatly augmented in the rainy sea- 
son, but in the season of drought evaporates somuch 
that it seems at times to dry up entirely. This is 
an occurrence which is said to have happened six 





with the Shary by means of the river of Adamawa 
(or the Tshadda, as it has been called in its lower 
course) is now altogether settled. I crossed the 
Beniie and the Faro at the very point where they 
unite; the former coming from the east, a distance 
of about ten days,—while the Faro has its sources 
in a mountain called Hosére (the rock) Labul, at 
a distance of seven days’ journey south. Besides, 
by fixing the position of Yola, a certain point has 
been obtained for the routes through the country, 
of which I sent you itineraries by the last kafla. 
I am now about to lay down my route in a sketch 
which I shall send to Government by the next 
caravan,—which is to leave in a fortnight ; while 
my letters are to be sent to-morrow or the da 
after by a courier. The mapand its itinerary will, 
I am sure, be of interest in many respects ; for not 
only is the physical configuration of the country 
interesting, but the different nationalities are per- 
haps still more so. 

Adamawa is indeed a fine country, with ve 
extensive valley-plains of a most fertile soil ; and, 
irrigated as it is by a rainy season of seven months’ 
duration, it is immensely rich in pasture-grounds, 
and consequently full of cattle. With the excep- 
tion of slaves, cattle form in fact the only wealth 
of the masters of the country ; who wage continued 
—I might say daily—war with the pagans settled 
on the mountains. For, with the exception of the 
celebrated Mendif, and some remarkable peaks 
near it which appear to be steep calcareous peaks, 
quite bare and naked to the summit, all the moun- 
tains in Adamawa, as well as in Mandara, as far 
as I have been able to make out, consist of granite, 
and are covered all over with trees,—the more 
plain spots being cultivated. The most common 
produce of the country is ghafile. Rice is also 
cultivated ; for which the valley of the Beniie is 
well suited,—it being covered for forty days by the 
overflowing floods of the river, which rises to a 
height of from 40 to 50 feet. I can say almost 
with certainty, that there is gold in Adamawa ; 
everybody having assured me that that precious 
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metal is washed down by the Beniie, though at this 
season at least it was not possible for me personally 
to ascertain the fact. There are, however, no 
snow-capped mountains :—Alantiga, which I saw 
in its whole extent at a distance of about 100 miles, 
appearing to me scarcely to reach the height of 9000 
or 10,000 feet in its highest part. Neither does 
that mountain, which had been represented to me 
as a voleanic one, appear to contain anything of 
the sort. 
springs. ‘ 

At Yola, a prospect opened to me of alluring 
magnitude. I there met a very amiable Arab, 
Shereef Mohammed ben Ahmedu, a native of 
Mokha, in Yeman, who had travelled all over the 
eastern shores of the African continent, from Djard 
Hafin as far down as Sofila, and had penetrated 
from Mozambique to Nyassi,—and who, being well 
acquainted with the character of the English, de- 
clared himself ready, for a sum of 300 dollars to 
be paid at Zanzibar, to try to penetrate with me 
across the continent, in the direction of that mag- 
nificent lake. For, Nyassi being the great centrum 
of the commerce of an immense part of Southern 
Africa, Iam sure we should have to go scarcely 


2a month’s journey from Baia in that direction | 


before we fell into a very frequented road proceed- 
ing towards that market. As it now is, I must 
content myself with giving you my friend’s itine- 
rary from Mozambique to Nyassi,—which, as far 
as I know, is quite new. I should have been able 
to give you many corrections for that part of the 
continent, if the order of the governor had not 


driven me away from Yola. But I entertain strong | 


hopes of seeing my Shereef again. 

Itinerary of the Route from Mozambique to Lake 
Nyassi, on foot. 

Ist day.—Sleep at Sembe on the coast, after 
having crossed the channel. 

{It is not deemed necessary to give this route 
in full}. 

22nd.—Sleep on the shore of the river Luwima, 
containing water at all seasons of the year. 

23rd.—Between one and two o'clock, enter the 


commencing at the village of Mokoiyaiha. 

28th.—Arrive on the banks of the Lyyinde, a 
rivulet issuing from a large lake called Killiia, and 
joming the Luwima. 

32nd.—Sleep in a village situated in another 
mountain chain after having, about noon, passed a 
very broad ancient road,—having the appearance 
of a dry watercourse, but without being of that 
character ; winding round and avoiding the moun- 
tains, its direction being from 8. to N. This road, 


respecting which my informant was quite full of | 
astonishment, and which is the common talk of the | 
people of all the country round as being a monv- | 


ment of former ages, is called Mudlila. 


33rd.—A steep descent from the village where | 


the last night was passed, brings you about noon 
down to the shore of the magnificent lake Nyassi. 
‘You sleep in the village of Moala, where a much 
frequented market is held, though the great mar- 
ket-place of Nyassi is Ngémbo, three days north 
from Moila. A white rock rises in the lake, not 
far from Moila. 

In crossing the lake from Ngdémbo to its western 
side, where the capital of the Sultan of Nyassi is 
situated, you pass one night on an island in the 
middle of the lake. 


The lake neither rises nor falls at any season of | 
My informant thinks it most probable | 


the year. 
that the Nile takes its origin from this lake, though 
he did not visit the northern portion of it. 

To the W.—according to my informant,—but as 


But it is quite true that it contains hot | 
| few days will be of the greatest interest for the 


| leisure to communicate it. 





On account of the strong winds,—which did not 
allow the Buddama boats to proceed, while the 
English boat is said to have tacked about in every 
direction under ful! sail,—it took him nine days to 
go from Kawa, the village by the shore of the 
lake on this side, to the chief town of the Bud- 
dimas—who (it is said) everywhere do him the 
greatest honour,—at the same time admiring the 
structure of that strange boat. 

The results with which I expect him back in a 


whole geography of Central Africa ; and I am sure 
the English public, as well as the Government, 
will see that the German scientific travellers are 
well worth a little assistance in their arduous 
undertakings. God be praised! supplies to the 
amount of 100/. have at length arrived by a very 
circuitous route: others of like value, sent by 
the direct road of Bilma,—together with letters 
and news from our friends in Europe, of which we 
are sadly in need,—have not yet arrived. 

After having made the tour of the lake by land, 


| I shall try, if possible, to penetrate southward, by 


the route from Baghrimmi, Bangbay, and Somrai, 
—of which I have sent an Itinerary to Mr. Peter- 
mann.—TI have another most important Itinerary 
from hence by way of Loggun to Somrai and fur- 
ther south, which is of the greatest interest for the 
course of the Shary ; but at present I have no 
At Kaka, the rainy 
season, properly speaking, ought to have com- 
menced ; but all is still dry here,—though two 
days further south everything has already become 
green, and the crops are shooting. For one month 
to come, nothing is to be done but to occupy our- 


| selves with inquiries, languages, &e.—Yours, &c., 


Dr. Barta, 
"ABD EL KEREEM. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 
Srvce our last article on the subject of the late 


| Baroness von Beck, Mr. Bentley has found among 
| his papers the letter so often referred to in the 


territory dependent on the tribe of the Mohiaw, | course of this controversy—conveying the opinion 


of M. Pulszky, when applied to as Hungarian agent 
in this country, on the question of the value of the 
deceased Lady’s Narrative of the war. In the face 


| of what has been said during the course of this 
| discussion, the terms of that letter are nearly in- 


credible. This week we can only lay it before our 
readers :—and indeed they should have some little 
time for its digestion. Next week, we shall have 
something to say by way of comment. The letter, 
as now printed, is as follows.— 


* It is difficult to give a satisfactory opinion on the MS. 
you sent me yesterday (and which I returned this afternoon) 
without knowing whether it forms a portion of a work, or 
is intended for insertion in the Miscellany. The narrative 
is to be relied upon, excepting inaccuracies in the spelling 
of the names and the like. The lady had peculiar oppor- 
tunities of noting events of a romantic character; and her 
MS. contains the materials for some very interesting 
sketches, which probably might be advantageously inserted 
in your Miscellany, Wut the whole must be re-written— 
re-cast in English (at least, such is my opinion after a very 
cursory glance). Don’t let this be any obstacle if you think 
the MS. worth printing. My own opinion is, that the ma- 
terials are quite worth a little pains. The lady, I know, 
was personally acquainted with Kossuth, and I have every 
reason to think highly of her.” 





OUR WEEKLY GoOssIP. 

One of the greatest facts of the day is certainly 
the extensive and systematic emigration which is 
taking place from these islands to America and 
Australia. We learn from the report of the 
Registrar - General, just issued, for the three 
months ended 30th September last, that during 


he says he travelled directly west in going from | those three months 85,603 emigrants sailed from 


Mozambique to Moala, it would seem rather to be | 


the several ports of the United Kingdom at which 


W.N.W.—from lake Nyassi he heard of another | Government emigration agents are stationed. An 


extensive lake called Timbaze, 
month’s journey. 

Thus much about my own proceedings :—now, 
a-word about Dr. Overweg’s. During my absence 
he got the boat ready; and he is now sailing on 
and exploring the lake of Central Africa and its 


shores, under the protection of the Kashella Fuggo | 


Ali of Meduwari (with whom I had previously 
explored the shores of the lake where it was still 


very shallow,) and guided by some Buddima chiefs. * 


distant about a | 


emigration of this magnitude is at the rate of | 


nearly 1,000 persons a day :—930 is the exact num- 
ber. It is probable that one-half of the total number 
of these emigrants were Irish. The United States 


| is still the great point of destination of the swarms 


who leave our shores. Out of the 85,603 emi- 

ts above mentioned, no less than 68,960 sailed 
for the Atlantic ports of the Union ;—and the 
remaining 16,643 were distributed in the pro- 
portions of 9,268 to British North America, 6,097 





to the Australian colonies, and 1, 

places. So far, the total iehaoaionat ist 
exceeded that of the corresponding period of 1859 
—and the emigration of 1850 exceeded that of 
former = In point of fact, the busi 
gration has now become a great bra 
commerce. It is probable, for example, “an the 
85,000 persons conveyed from the United Ki 
dom during the last official quarter would =, 
between 600 and 700 ships for their summits 
tion ; and it is not difficult to imagine the exten. 
sive ramifications of employment which enter into 
the full equipment of such a fleet for such a 
pose. The emigration from Ireland is a pheno- 
menon which is peculiar,—and can be pro} 
understood only by entering on a wider inqui 
than at present we can undertake. But the mm 
tinuance ofan extensive emigration from England 
and Scotland in years like the present of chea 
food and good employment, seems to justify the 
inference that the facilities for reaching remote 
regions and colonies have at length become 80 
great, and the diffusion of an accurate knowledge 
of the advantages offered to enterprising men in 
those new fields of activity so general among cer- 
tain classes of our population, that emigration has 
ceased to be the sudden and irregular expedient of 
difficult times, and is rapidly assuming all the 
solidity of a system. For the last three or four 
years, the total emigration of each twelvemonth 
has exceeded 300,000 souls.—While alluding to 
this subject, we must not omit to draw the atten. 
tion of the Emigration Commissioners to the slo- 
venly and illegible manner in which their official 
‘*Circular” of information for emigrants is com- 
piled and printed. It ought to be remembered 
that that Circular is intended for the use and 
guidance of comparatively illiterate persons ; and 
surely it would be worth while to bestow a little 
pains in rendering its contents as full and plain as 
possible, and to use a type and paper which 
would not make the task of perusal positively 
painful. 

Some of our readers will be interested in learn- 
ing that Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, of Cleator, has 
offered a prize or scholarship, of 100/. to every 
student of the Manchester New College who shalt 
hereafter obtain a gold medal in University College, 
London. As four gold medals may be obtained 
each year in the University, it will be perceived 
that Mr. Ainsworth’s offer is one of no common 
liberality. In a letter to the Rev. R. Brook Asp- 
land, one of the secretaries of the College, he states 
that the prize will be given by him from year to 
year, and will in all probability die with him, as 
he is not friendly to endowments ; and that he 
offers the prize not as a stimulus to greater ex- 
ertion on the part either of professors or of students, 
having already reason to be satisfied with the posi- 
tion taken by the students of the college,—but in 
the hope of inducing young men of talent, by the 
prospect of these scholarships, to enter themselves 
at Manchester New College. 

On Thursday the sub-marine telegraph between 
Dover and Calais was completed throughout,—and 
was immediately opened to the general public. 

Hitherto both King’s College and Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, have been in the habit of issuing 
medical degrees. King’s College, however, has 
frequently contested the right of Marischal College 
to issue such degrees, on the ground that this 
right is not formally provided for in the charter of 
the college. Marischal College has always an- 
swered, that both by usage and by implication 
from its charter, which grants the power of issuing 
other degrees, this right of granting medi 
degrees belongs to her. Now, however, the con- 
troversy is to be brought to a decision,—as the 
authorities of King’s College have been circulating 
handbills declaring all medical degrees issued at 
Aberdeen and not bearing the sign-manual of 
King’s College to be invalid. Apparently, Maris 
chal College must go to law to vindicate its right; 
and one medical practitioner in Aberdeen has 
publicly called on the college to do so, or re 
the fees which he paid for his degree. 

We see with pleasure that the Senatus Acade- 
micus of the University of St. Andrews has 


ness of em}. 


unanimously conferred the honorary degree of 
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+ of Laws on Mr. Daniel Wilson, author of 
the ‘ Archeology and pre-historic Annals of Scot- 


4 General Board of Health has issued an 
edict against cellars. In Liverpool, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and other of our large towns, the cellars 
gre the sources of many diseases 3—their damp 
foul air, cold walls are the prime ministers 
of cholera, dysentery, influenza and scarlet fever. 
Nowhere is the sanitary reformer needed more. 
It is matter of great regret that the provisions of 
the Public Health Act in reference to these 
abominations have hitherto been so insufficiently 
enforced; and now that the Board have at 
length stirred in the case, it may be hoped that a 
due regard will be shown for public decency and 
health as well as for the vested rights of individuals. 
Jet us remind parties interested in the sort of pro- 
in question that the act makes it unlawful to 
oe occupy as a dwelling any vault, cellar or 
underground room, built or rebuilt after the 31st 
of August 1848, or not let or occupied before that 
date,—and any person so letting or occupying is 
Jiable to indictment. It further provides that no 
ound chamber that is not seven feet in 
ight, of which three feet must be above the level 
of the street—that has not an open area of two feet 
sx along its entire frontage—that is not drained, 
warmed and ventilated in the manner prescribed— 
shall be inhabited, notwithstanding that such room 
may have been inhabited hitherto. The penalty 
for neglecting these provisions is 20s. a-day, where 
there is a local Board of Health. We understand 
that in future the Board mean to enforce this 
penalty on all offenders. 

A correspondent who signs himself A. Hall 
White, and dates from Harlow, has written to 
point out certain inaccuracies into which he says 
our correspondent 8. A. has fallen in that account 
of her summer drive through ‘“‘ English Highways 
and By-ways” which appeared in our columns a 
fortnight ago, [ante, p. 1148]. Gilbert White, he 
says, was not buried in the Church of Selbourne,— 
but in a grave on the north, or unfashionable, side 
of the churchyard.— All the brothers of Gilbert, 
he adds, ‘‘ were not buried at Selbourne :”—three 
certainly were not.—And finally he says :—‘‘ three 
of his brothers are living,—of whom I am one.” 

A few weeks ago we announced that the Royal 
Netherlands Institute of Sciences, Letters and 
Fine Arts had petitioned the King of Holland, in 
consequence of their limited income, for letters of 
dissolution. The King has taken the Institute at 
its word, and granted letters which fix the 31st of 
December next for the term of its existence.—From 
the 1st of January 1852, the Institute will be 
replaced by a Royal Academy, which will specially 
devote itself to exact and natural sciences. This 
body will receive from the state an annual grant of 
6,000 florins. It will be composed of twenty-six 
ordinary, twenty-two extraordinary, and five free 
members. There are to be eighteen foreign mem- 
bers,—and an unlimited number of correspondents. 

Ina vast metropolis like London, with suburbs 
like cities, and miles of villa residences stretching 
out in every direction. towards the country, no 
question of internal regulation can well exceed in 
importance that which determines the nature, 
speed, and cost of the public conveyances. The 
omnibus and the cab are sanitary means,—and 
something more. Without them London as it is 
would be an impossibility. Like Berlin, Paris, or 
Vienna, it would be cooped up in comparatively 
tarrow bounds,—the limitation of time and the 
necessities of business acting as barriers, beyond 
Which only leisure and fortune would be able to 
éxpatiate for the physical blessing of pure air and 
the moral suggestiveness of tree and flower. The 
b and the omnibus have opened up the pic- 
turesque beauties of Hampstead, Norwood, Put- 
ney, Blackheath, and many another delicious 

urb to men who must otherwise have made 
their habitations on the borders of the Fleet River 
‘amid the amenities of Cheapside. In its con- 
tentment with vehicles to which it owes so much, 
the public has been disposed to overlook matters 
of detail—_such as their general want of safety, 
comfort and economy. Consequently, while every 
ether branch of public service has been forced into 








reforms and reductions within these dozen years— 
railways, steamers, Post Office, &c.,—the cab has 
undergone no change, and the omnibus, in London 
at least, no improvement. At present nearly all 
the London cabs are in the hands of men without 
character. The legal fare is too high, but the ac- 
tual fare demanded is much higher; demanded, 
too, often in the coarsest and most insulting terms. 
At length we are glad to hear that a reform is to 
take place in this matter, such as promises to meet 
effectually most of the existing evils. The fare is 
to be reduced to fourpence a mile,—at which rate 
the calculations show a fair profit to the company; 
and the men are to wear some sort of livery, as 
they do in foreign cities, and be subject to a strict 
discipline. To render the reduction of fare a 
reality, and to avoid every occasion for disputes as 
to the distance travelled, an indicator is to be pro- 
vided for every cab, showing the number of miles 
gone over. By these simple contrivances the cab 
may be redeemed from the disrepute into which it 
has lately fallen, notwithstanding its convenience. 
The ranks may be no longer crowded with idle 
men and horses two-thirds of the day. More cabs 
must be required for the service, as also more cab- 
men and more horses,—and thus many industries 
may be beneficially stimulated by the change. It 
will be no slight advantage of the new system that 
a lady will be able to call a cab without fear of in- 
sult or extortion from the driver. 

Two curious instances of the favour that Litera- 
ture and Art are to receive from the Ultra-Montane 
party on the continent of Europe occur in our 
correspondence this week. From Paris we learn 
that a relative of Mr. Gladstone has been excluded 
from a cercle, or club, in that city by the priestly 
party, because his uncle, the member for Oxford, 
had the courage to denounce the senseless tyranny 
of the Neapolitan government !—-The other instance 
amounts to the grotesque. It is the case of a 
young Roman artist who is banished from Rome 
for the crime of being called Giovanni Mazzini ! 
The very name of the late Triumvir—it would 
seem—is about to be.proscribed in the Roman 
States, as that of Macgregor was time gone by in 
the northern part of our own island.—To the 
question ‘‘ What’sina name ?” the Roman govern- 
ment gives a very significant and practical reply. 

A Correspondent writes to us as follows.—‘‘ Since 
the navigation of the river Po has become some- 
what free, the great importance of this communi- 
cation becomes every day more apparent. It is to 
Cavalier Negrelli that not only the treaties for the 
liberation of this river, but also the many hydro- 
graphic works thereon, are owing. It is not the Po 
alone on which the activity of the renowned engi- 
neer is turning;—the Ticino, the Adda, the Mincio, 
the Trebbia and the Panono will be alike rendered 
available for traffic. Hitherto, goods sent from 
the Adriatic to Milan were nearly eight weeks on 
the road :—the time has been already shortened to 
as many days,—and may yet be further reduced. 
The Po even in the driest season is navigable for 
steamboats to its very embouchures; and only at 
one of its mouths will hydraulic aid be required. 
When the communication of the Po with the 
Adriatic shall be once fairly established, its con- 
fluents and adjacent lakes will form a net of inland 
communication spreading over the whole of upper 
Italy, and reaching even to the recesses of the 
Alps.” 

The readers of the Atheneum will have a lively 
remembrance of the smart, summary and somewhat 
unscrupulous assertions which give a high flavour 
to the literary communications of the author of 
‘ Revelations of Russia.’ It may amuse them, then, 
without doing any particular harm, to hear—as a 
sequel to the discussion on which we were compelled 
to enter in our examination of Sir Francis Head's 
book relating to the national defences—a story—or 
rather, two stories—communicated to the Daily 
News by that sanguine chronicler,—and vouched 
suo periculo, as his manner is. According to the 
authority in question, England would seem, after 
all, to have been living on the verge of a French 
invasion under a succession of governments,—and 
the destruction of London appears to be a familiar 
idea with statesmen of all régimes across the water. 
—The first story undertakes to account for that 





memorable letter of the Duke of Wellington's 
which frightened the more nervous part of the 
isle from its propriety and very much astonished 
the rest. Till now this somewhat remarkable 
movement of the Commander-in-Chief bad not 
been accounted for. It is intimated, however, 
by the author of ‘Revelations of Russia’ that 
in considering by what means the dynasty of 
Louis Philippe could be secured in France, a 
favourite plan was, the invasion of England and 
the conquest of her capital by a sudden stroke :— 
and the knowledge of this scheme, it now appears, 
was the inspiration—and we think very sufficient 
justification—of the Duke’s letter. The writer rises 
with the discussion of his theme,—and his ‘‘ Reve- 
lations” grow more curious and circumstantial.— 
‘‘Ledru Rollin,” he says ‘‘ when a member of the 
Provisional Government, was one evening much 
occupied, when an African general, who refused to 
give his name, was announced as desiring a private 
interview. Ledru Rollin replied that he was en- 
gaged till two in the morning ; to which the stranger 
rejoined, that he would wait. When at length the 
general (whom Ledru Rollin did not know person- 
ally) was admitted, he introduced himself as Gene- 
ral Changarnier. ‘How is it, general,’ inquired 
the minister, ‘that you have left your African 
government?’ ‘I know,’ replied the general, ‘ that 
I ought to be there. I have come under the pre- 
text of visiting the death-bed of a near relative, but 
really for the sole purpose of seeing you.’ Here 
the general proceeded to explain that, for several 
years past, the dream of his life had been the im- 
vasion of England; that he had sent agents to levy 
plans, survey harbours, and obtain information on 
the minutest points connected with the topography 
and defences of the country. Basing his calculations 
on these data, he judged the capture and destrue- 
tion of the British metropolis feasible, was anxious 
to attempt it, and came to entreat of Ledru Rollin 
the means of putting his project into execution. 
Ledru Rollin remarked that such matters were not 
within his province; but Changarnier answered 
him, that, nevertheless, he could collect 12,000 
men belonging to regiments which had served 
under his orders in Africa, apd obtain for them 
means of transport on his (Ledru Rollin’s) sole 
order. The general expressed himself further satis- 
fied that with this force he would be able to make 
a swoop on Woolwich, burn the shipping in the 
docks, and destroy or capture astonished London. 
He added, that, in case of failure, he permitted 
Ledru Rollin and his colleagues to disavow him, 
and pledged his word of honour as a soldier that if 
he were tried, hanged, or shot, he would die with- 
out criminating his employers. Ledru Rollin 
replied that he had also formerly entertained the 
notion that France must some day avenge the 
disasters of Waterloo; but that at present peace 
with Great Britain was the wish and policy of 
the French people, and that in any case it ap- 
peared to him that it was only on a fair field, with 
an armed enemy, that France could vindicate her 
honour, not by an act of piracy, or by barbarously in- 
juring the lives and property of peaceful citizens.” 
—In this view of the case we think Ledru Rollin 
was right :—and we dare say our neighbours across 
the Straits, who have just returned home after 
fraternizing with us in a spirit which we entirely 
trust, are as much amused at these pictures of 
themselves and their leaders as we are at the con- 
stant distortions of ourselves which appear in the 
periodical mirrors of Continental literature. The 
high road to London is wide open to the Frenchman 
—as he now largely and practically knows,—and 
the welcome of a friend awaits him when he comes 
there :—why should he seek to reach it by a more 
difficult path and in a less worthy guise? It is true 
that the English war-steed has been stabled in the 
streets of Paris,—but not with England's will nor 
by England’s mere strength. That was the recoil 
of Europe against the most marvellous feat of 
force that ever a nation achieved, — but which 
France is nobler in her aspirations now than to 
wish to repeat.—We must say, however, that the 
idea of a French descent on London—whenever 
our neighbours may prefer putting their foot on us 
to going hand in hand with us on the path of moral 
and material progress—is not without its compen- 
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sating element in our minds. To a certain extent 
the interests of the two nationsare identical. We 
take for granted that whether General Changarnier 
or the Prince de Joinville shall head the invading 
troops‘along Piccadilly, the demolition of the bronze 
caricature of the Duke of Wellington on the Arch 
at Hyde Park Corner may be deemed certain. 
War has generally been considered unfavourable 
to the arts :—our readers may here see the pro- 
verbial exception. The danger is, that a nation 
so accomplished in epigram as the French should 
see that a keener vengeance would be to leave us 
the scarecrow. Looking at the amount of misery 
daily endured by thousands in passing the corner 
of Grosvenor Place, and the amount of foreign 
ridicule of which it yet hears the echoes, we 
question if the emancipation of our children from 
this absurdity would not be cheaply purchased at 
the price of an invasion. 








ENGLISH ART.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the 
Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
comperaine. amongst other importaat works, CHVICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Koberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, R.A., Webster, R.A., Landseer, K.A., Hart, R.A., Creswick, 
R.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole. J ohn Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.R.A., Egg, A.R.A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Goodall, &c. Open daily 

m Ten till dusk.— Admission, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNELY, Sec. 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Nov. 12.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
Pres., in the chair.—Lieut. Pim, R.N., described his 
plan of an Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 
as follows.—I have been invited to lay before you 
a detailed plan for discovering some traces of Sir 
John Franklin’s Expedition ; and shall commence 
by stating the circumstances which gave rise to 
the belief that the missing ships are to be found, 
not on the coast of America,—-but on that of Asia. 
—While on board H.M. ships Herald and Plover, 
exploring the arctic regions, the fate of Sir John 
Franklin was daily the subject of consideration ; 
and I could not but be struck with the fact, that 
the plans adopted for the relief of that gallant 
little band had been based on the supposition that 
the Erebus and Terror had failed in the very 
commencement of their voyage. I, however, was 
impressed with the idea that success up toa certain 
point had crowned an enterprise conducted by a 
man combining bravery unmatched with perseve- 
rance, skill and science, rarely found,—and who 
had for his companions men justly considered 
the flower of the British navy. In fine, I was 
convinced that Sir John Franklin would not 
be found on the threshold of the north-west pas- 
sage :—and consequently applied myself to the 
consideration of where he would have to be looked 
for.—Wrangel’s narrative having been perused 
attentively, the fact that Wrangel, as well as 
Anjou, found an open sea in several places during 





west to east. If those ships, therefore, did find 
their way through Wellington Channel, — they 
have got into some labyrinth of ice and islands 
abreast of Bhering’s Straits, or further west on the 
flats off the coast of Siberia.” 

From this opinion of Sir F. Beaufort, and taking 
all other circumstances into consideration, it ap- 
pears to me that Sir John Franklin having passed 
through Wellington Channel attained the Polynia, 
or open water,—and would then naturally steer 
to the westward, and when reaching the meridian 
of Bhering’s Straits, re-enter the ice in order to 
penetrate to the Pacific Ocean. Difficulties, how- 
ever, would again impede his progress. Embayed 
in the frozen masses which have checked the ad- 
vance of every navigator from the earliest to the 
present time, he would be at the mercy of the 
winds and currents, rendering it problematical 
to which coast he would be driven, whether to 
that of the new or that of the old world. The 
endurance, hardihood and courage of a Richardson, 
a Kellett, a Pullen and a Rae have afforded nega- 
tive evidence that the coast of Northern America 
is not the country where the final settlement of the 
question—what has become of Sir John Franklin ? 
must be determined :—the next place, therefore, 
to which attention turns is Siberia. —Wrangel’s 
narrative proving that pieces of wreck have 
been found on the Asiatic shores, and historical 
accounts stating that various Russian Expeditions 
experienced the greatest difficulties in penetrating 
even a short distance easterly, make it evident 
that the very course which produced that effect 
upon the Russian vessels would bring about an 
opposite result upon any ships which may happen 
to be about the meridian of Bhering’s Straits :— 
consequently that a well organized search of the 
Asiatic shores would afford results highly satis- 
factory. H.M. ship Herald, after an absence of 
six years, having returned to England after three 
times visiting Bhering’s Straits without more suc- 
cess than the squadrons on the eastern side of 
America, and the fate of Sir John Franklin being 
still wrapped in mystery,—I considered it my duty 
to make known the above conviction, and to sub- 
mit to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
a plan for obtaining traces of the missing Expedi- 
tion. My proposal was, to start on the 15th of this 
month and travel by way of St. Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Tobolsk, Irkutz and Jakoutz to the 
mouth of the Kolyma, lat. 68° 31’, long. 16° east, 
—and thence to commence exploring the coast 
of Siberia, east and west from Siviero Vostot- 
chimii Nos, or north-east cape of Asia, to Cape 
North of Cook,—altogether a distance of 10,000 
miles. I did not ask for a party,—but merely a 
companion and a servant ; and I stated that the 
expense attending the journey would be trifling in 
comparison with the result which it appeared to 
me to promise. To my great disappointment, the 
Admiralty, though thanking me for my suggestion, 


the cold season in comparatively high latitude | declined to undertake the execution of the plan. 


impressed itself on me.—The course of the isother- | 


mal lines also, as deduced from various observations 


by modern philosophers, and the opinion of Col. | 


Lady Franklin, however, impressed with the hope 
of obtaining some satisfactory intelligence, re- 
quested me to carry out my proposal by private 


Sabine, as well as that of other men of science, of | means. Unlimited leave of absence for the pur- 
the existence of open water around the pole,— | pose having been readily granted by the Admiralty, 


afforded a clue to the probable course of Sir John 
Franklin :—since strengthened, it may be added, 
by Capt. Penny’s discovering northward of Wel- 
lington Channel a sea free from ice. It is gratify- 
ing to state that Admiral Sir F. Beaufort’s opinion 
is the same. In a letter lately received, he makes 
the following remarks :— 

“T have at all times, both publicly and privately, 
expressed my conviction that if the Erebus and 
Terror should succeed in passing through Welling- 
ton Channel, they would find the Northern Ocean 
comparatively free from ice, and find it an easy 
matter to penetrate to the westward. Franklin’s 
difficulties would therefore begin when, having 
made his westing, he might endeavour to haul to 
the southward for Bhering’s Straits ;—for Cook, 
Beechey, Kellett, and all navigators who have 
passed through that opening, found the soundings 
decrease on approaching the southern edge of the 
ice,—making it almost demonstrable that a bank of 
some hundreds of miles in length, and most likely 
rising up in many islands, stretches across from 





I have no hesitation in responding to her desire. 
The funds which Lady Franklin was able to devote 
to this Expedition amounted to no more than 5001.: 
—a sum obviously inadequate to such an under- 
taking. It was therefore determined to use that 
money for fitting out the Expedition, and to ap- 
peal to His Imperial Majesty of Russia to assist in 
effecting this object :—Lady Franklin considering 
that even should the appeal be unsuccessful, the 
funds would have been appropriately expended in 
so legitimate an attempt to rescue her unfortunate 
husband and the gallant men who accompanied 
him. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, at once perceiving the 
nature of my plan, fully entered into my views ; 
and his extensive knowledge of Russia, and the 
many introductions which he has given me to the 
most influential men and Societies in St. Peters- 
burgh, afford me sanguine hopes of success.—Ac- 
cordingly, it is my intention to proceed to St. 
Petersburgh on the 18th instant, to present letters 





and to enlist the sympathy of the Russian Cuma, 
ment in the cause. My original plan has ~~ 
ever, undergone some modification. Mr. Berthold 
Leemann, late naturalist of H.M. ship Herald, 
was ready to accompany me on the journey ; by 
having engaged himself to produce several work 
connected with the voyage of H.M. ship He 
he was unable to assist in a plan which had often 
formed the topic of our earnest conversation I 
am now compelled to proceed alone, and look 
forward to companions provided by the Imperial 
service of Russia.—Supposing that the hegotiations 
with the Court of Russia terminate favourably, ny 


track would lead from St. Petersburgh to Moscow 
by railway,—from Moscow to Irkutz by sledge op 


sledges, a distance of 3,544 miles, —and from 
Irkutz to Jakoutz also on sledges, a distance of 
1,824 miles. The whole journey occupying about 
four months.—At Jakoutz all regular travelli 
conveyances terminate,—and the 1,200 miles to the 
river Kolyma as well as the 2,000 miles of search 
will have to be performed in a manner best adapted 
to the resources of the country. In 1854 the task 
may be completed, if unfortunately before that time 
no traces should have been found. In the interval 
I shall lose no opportunity to apprise the Royal 
Geographical Society of my proceedings :—and ] 
take this opportunity of soliciting the members to 
furnish me with advice or information respecting 
a country so little known.—I have thus briefly 
stated a plan that has occupied my most serious 
attention ; and although reluctant to intrude any 
personal notice, I must remark that if my hopes 
of success may seem too sanguine, the fact of my 
undertaking without any pay from Government 
or personal remuneration from Lady Franklin the 
execution of the project, is sufficient to show that 
Iam not merely a theorist, but a man ready to 
carry his plans into practical execution to the 
utmost of his abilities. 





Entomo.ioéicaL.— Nor. 3.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Hunter 
was elected a Member.—The President exhibited 
a living larva of Hammeticheros Heros, which had 
been forwarded to him from Pembroke Dockyard 
by Sir T. Pasley, having been found in an Italian 
oak that was being cut up.—Mr. 8. Stevens exhi- 
bited a new British coleopterous insect, Direea 
discolor, and the rare British lepidopterous insect, 
Gracilaria phusianipennella, both taken this year 
in Scotland by Mr. Weaver. He also exhibited 
three specimens of Helops pallidus (Curtis), found 
at Tenby by the Rev. H Burney.—Mr. E. Shep- 
herd exhibited some specimens of Aporophila Aus- 
tralis, &c., and a pale variety of the female Colia 
Edusa, all captured this autumn near Deal.—Mr. 
Smith exhibited some oak leaves with galls, com- 
monly known as oak spangles, attached ; in one 
of these galls he had found a larva, most probably 
that of Cynips longipennis, an insect hitherto only 
obtained’ in the perfect state. — Mr. Wilkinson 
exhibited the cases and females of a species of 
Talzporia, and also the young larve (with their 
cases) produced from eggs laid by the females 
without male intercourse.—Mr. White exhibited 
some specimens of Crustacea, including Jdotes 
Bafiini, Acanthronotus hystrix, Amphithe Edwards, 
Nymphon (new species), collected by C. Ede, Esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon to H.M.S. Assistance, lately 
returned from the Arctic regions. He exhibited 
some drawings by Mr. Ede of minute Crustacea, 
including a species of Cyclopseira, which Dr. Baird 
thinks may prove the type of a new genus. He 
also exhibited an unpublished plate of Crustacea 
and insects, which will shortly appear in Mr. 





Macgillivray’s ‘Voyage of H.M.S. Rattle- 
snake.’ He exhibited likewise a portrait of Jules 


César Savigny, Member of the Academy. of 
Sciences, and one of the savans employed during 
the French Expedition to Egypt, and he gave 
short account of his valuable labours and published 
works, —— Mr. Douglas exhibited specimens of 
a new species of Ephestia, which he had found m 
a bonded warehouse at Botolph Wharf, and which 
Mr. Doubleday had reared from dry Turkey figs. 


Il. 





rinks > Jae 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL EncrxgErs.—Nor. 
—Sir W. Cubitt, President, in the chair.— 
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or many Investigation of the Strains 
+" Diagonals of Lattice-beams, with the 
Formule,’ by Mr. W. T. Doyne and 
B. Blood. — The President recalled to 

* sentlemen who had been recently elected 
- eannt entered into on their election to 
ee Feigaal communications, books, &c., in 


order to promote the interest of the meetings, or 


jnorease the library. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Statistical, 8.—‘ On the Duration of Life amongst the 
Clergy, by W. A. Guy, M.B. 


Mos. 
yy , 
= Cheaticademy, 8 —Anatomical Lecture. 


British Architects, 8. 


upon the 
resulting 
f W. 





Linottories 1 (Council), 7. 
a engineers, 8.—* Description of a new Metallic Mano- 
7 ter,and other Instruments for measuring Pressures 
mud Temperatures,’ by M. Eugene Bourdon, of Paris. 
y Geological half-past &.—* Additional Observations on the 
- Slate Rocks of Devon and Coruwall,’ by Prof. Sedgwick. 
=* Description of a curious ossil pose, from the Coal- 
Measures of Cape Breton,’ by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq.— 
“on the Erratic Blocks of the South Highlands of Scot- 
land, by W. Hopkins, Esq. 
oyal, 84. 
— eeraaaries, & 
Pat. Philological, 8. 
Sat. ical, 8. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Government School of Mines and of Science applied 
to the Arts. 


Ox the 7th of this month the active labours of 
those connected with this institution commenced : 
—an inaugural address being delivered by Sir 
Henry De la Beche, Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey and of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, to a numerous auditory. The general 
bearing of this address was in favour of the exten. 
sion of a system of industrial education :—for which 
the Museum of Practical Geology, with its exten- 
sive and constantly increasing collections, was 
shown to be peculiarly adapted. Its examples of 
patural mineral produce and of manufactures there- 
from were stated to be now very extensive ;—and it 
was shown how all these could be made available 
with advantage under the educational guidance of 
the respective Professors. The advantages of a 
scientific education to all who are likely to be 
engaged in the industrial arts was strongly insisted 
on by Sir Henry De la Beche; and numerous 
instances were given of serious losses and failures 
arising from the want of that kind of knowledge 
which is intended to be conveyed in this institution. 

The following quotation from the address fully 
explains the principles by which it is proposed to 
conduct this School of Mines and Applied Science.— 


In these days when ocean steamers, railways, and elec- 
trie telegraphs are t ting man or his thoughts from 
region to region, with a certainty and despatch not deemed 
probable even a few years since, and when a great 
Industrial Exhibition has just closed after a most bril- 
liant career — an exhibition which could not have ex- 
isted without these and similar aids to the progress of 
mankind—it might appear superfluous to point to any 
application, even those of the highest scienceg, as con- 
tributing to the well-being of our kind, as if that sufficient 
reason could not be applicable for further advanee, for 
modifying the practice under differing conditions, or for 
pointing out the cause of failure when it might be at fault. 
We still, however, too frequently hear of practical know- 

, as if in a certain sense it was opposed to a scientitic 
method of accounting for it, and as if experience without 
that advantage were more trustworthy than the like expe- 
rience with it. Such may not certainly be the actual 
expressions, but the usual reasoning adopted, nevertheless, 
too frequently amounts to the same view. Let it not, for 
4 moment, be inferred that we do not regard practical 
knowledge as of the highest importance, even in cases 
Where those possessing it may not else possess the power of 
‘atisfactorily analysing it. Facts brought to light by prac- 
tice are to general progress that which experiments are to 
experimental philosophy; they have tu be properly ex- 
plained by the best methods at command, after they have 
been satisfactorily proved to be facts—a matter of no slight 
importance, seeing that so many things, so termed, are not 
such. We only desire that all interested should have the 
power to discriminate between sound and unsound views, 
60 far as existing knowledge may be available—taking all 
care-not to neglect or depreciate the information afforded 
by those whose opportunities may not have sufficiently 
advanced their power to analyse and extend it. We should 
recollect how rapidly the science of our time has increased 
‘mong the most instructed, and with it the power of its 
extension and application in directions not dreamt of by 
one of our forefathers. As some reason, right or wrong, is 
Sure to be assigned for every practice, it is most important 
haeet those connected with it should possess the existing 
tee upon which it rests. It becomes a national duty 
’ assist in collecting that knowledge for them, especially 
b- n widely seattered, For the purposes contemplated at 

Ws establishment, facts bearing upon the teaching pro- 
posed have to be sought far and wide among various other 














nations, as well asin ourown. That there is an increasing 
feeling among those most interested that, successfully to 
apply a science, requires both a knowledge of the science 
and of the subject to which it is to be applied; and that 
wherever there isa want for promoting the combined infor- 
mation it should be supplied, our every-day experience 
shows. Those whose duties or inclinations take them 
among our industrial population can scarcely fail to observe 
how much the term practical is becoming appreciated in its 
true sense. Indeed, the difficulties which the instructed in 
that population have to contend with from the uninstructed 
could scarcely otherwise than lead to correct views on this 
head. Afford those whose minds are alive to every appli- 
cation of knowledge the power to acquire that which they 
are desirous of applying, so that they possess the notion of 
analysing their practice successfully for general purposes 
and the public good. The more real knowledge is diffused, 
the more will effective practice be increased. Science and 
practice are not antagonistic; they are mutual aids. The 
one advances with the other. 

On Friday the 8th, Dr. Lyon Playfair, the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Institution, delivered a 
lecture ‘On the National Importance of studying 
and promoting Abstract Science as a means of 
giving a healthy Progress to Industry.’ From this 
lecture—which most ably advocates the adoption 
of an enlarged system of industrial education—we 
extract the more striking passages. The lecturer 
said :— 

The raw material used by industry for the production of 
useful objects doubtless forms the basis of manufactures, 
but possesses a fluctuating value in relation to that of the 
object into which it is converted. In the successful prose- 
cution of manufactures, apart from the influence of mere 
capital and labour, two elements are involved, each forming 
a factor which, in a competition of industry, may be made 
to assume very different values. The first element is the 
raw material; the second, the skill and knowledge used in 
adapting it to the purposes for which it is designed. Thus 
in America cotton is indigenous, and consequently cheap ; 
and fuel, the other raw material employed in its conversion 
to a textile fabric, is not expensive. In England the same 
cotton is much dearer, but the fuel may be assumed to be 
equal in price. The competition between the two countries, 
in respect to calico, resolves itself into the necessity that 
England, to overcome the disadvantage of the greater cost 
of the raw material, must infuse a greater amount of skiil 
and knowledge into the processes employed in its adaptation 
to useful purposes. England has succeeded in doing this, 
and, consequently, the mills of Manchester may render un- 
productive the mills of Lowell. But reverse the conditions 
of the two countries, and a similar result attests the truth 
of the same principle. Sheffield produces steel, which in 
large quantity is exported as a raw material to America. 
The history of that country has created a knowledge of the 
conditions required for the manufacture of edge tools. The 
forests were not cleared, or the prairies converted into arable 
land, without that observing nation understanding the 
qualities and the requirements of the axe, the adze, and the 
spade. The knowledge thus attained was applied to the 
manufacture of edge tools; and commerce returns to England 
its own steel, but under a new form, and endowed with an 
excellence, a temper, and a cheapness yet unattained by 
our artisans. Without this application of greater skill it 
would have been impossible for America to have competed 
with the country which furnished the raw material. A 
nation, if it combine ordinary intelligence with its local 
advantages of cheap raw material, may long preserve almost 
a monopoly in special manufactures, and will continue to do 
so, either until the competing nation has risen so high above 
her in intelligence as to make this more than an equivalent 
for the local advantage of the other, or until a greater equal- 
isation in the price of the raw material renders a small 
amount of superiority in the intellectual element of sufficient 
importance to secure successful competition. But should any 
great transition of the world take place, and should means 
arise by which local advantages were levelled, and the raw 
material confined to one country became readily attainable 
by all, the difference in its cost being inconsiderable, then 
the competition in industry must become a competition in 
intellect; and that nation which most quickly promotes 
the intellectual developement of its artisaus, must, by an 
inevitable law of nature, advance; while the country which 
neglects its industrial training must as inevitably recede. 
It requires no mental acumen to perceive that we are 
rapidly approaching to, if we have not yet arrived at, this 
period of wonderful transition when nations must speedily 
acquire the levels due to their different amounts of intel- 
lectual developement. It is quite true that a superabundance 
of capital may for a time preserve a country from a quick 
depression, even should it lapse in its intellectual training; 
but the support thus given can only be temporary and 
illusory, for if, by the purchase of foreign talent, the neces- 
sary knowledge is infused into home manufactures, this can 
only have the effect of raising the intellectual element in 
the foreign country, and thus finally accelerate its success 
as a competing nation. There never was a time when it 
was sO necessary as now that skill and science should be 
united for the promotion of the industrial arts. 

At former periods of human history local advantages or 
accidental combinations were the foundations of a nation’s 
prosperity. The time is not distant when it was thought 
that the possession of mineral fuel indicated a country as 
the natural manufactory of those necessaries of life which 
employ machinery in their production, while the existence 
of large tracts of land, warmed by a genial sun, st:mped 
another nation as essentially agricultural, and employed its 
population in the labours of the field. Each country fell 
into a routine of manufacture, and Italy and France pre- 
duced their silks and shawls with as little thought of com- 
petition as England its machinery and calicoes. Seienee in 


| advancing has created resources unthought of betore, and 





has removed those local barriers which had retarded the 


progress of industry. Countries are no longer confined in 
their aspirations by smaliness of territory, for this, by the 
aid of science, enlarges its powers. The country which in 
its agricultural poverty can support only a scanty and 
miserable population, expands itself for the reception of 
increased numbers as the produce of its land augments; 
and thus knowledge, in the improvement of agriculture, 
wins bya bloodless victory vast additional territory to aid 
in the industrial resources of the nation, for a land with a 
two-fold increase in agricultural production has, for all 
practical purposes, unfolded itself to twice its size. Science, 
in its progress is improving and simplifying processes of 
manufacture, while it is opening at the same time a com- 
munication between tke nations of the earth. The amazing 
facilities of transport afforded by the introduction of steam 
enable a ready interchange of their natural riches, and mere 
adventitious local advantages, apart from skill and science 
in their adaptation, become of much less moment than they 
formerly were. The proof of this is in the fact that the 
staple manufactures are now carried on in all parts of 
Europe, and that there is a constantly increasing and active 
competition of most of the great nations in all the markets of 
the world, If England still continue in advance it will not 
be that her coal and iron are plentiful, but because she 
unites science with practice, and because she enables her 
discoveries in philosophy to keep pace with her aptitude in 
applying them. But is it true that England does act thus 
wisely ? and is it true that science does hold in this country 
its just position in public esteem, or that it is fostered 
sufficiently to make that progress which it is now doing in 
other lands? To all such questions a negative reply must 
be given, for beyond a theoretical recognition of the impor- 
tance of science in its relations to practice, and the estab- 
lishment of this museum and college—a very important 
measure I admit—the State and the public only look to the 
empirical result, and have not deemed it necessary to foster 
that knowledge which directly led to it. But England is 
the only European state which is thus blind to its own 
interests, and which has not yet thoroughly awakened to 
the importance of giving an intellectual training to those 
intrusted with its manufactures. This is proved by the 
large endowments given by foreign governments for the 
support of institutions connected with industrial science, 
and it finds expression in the writings of their thinking 
men, 

Hour after hour might be employed in recording the 
triumphs of chemistry in its investigations into the play of 
the organic elements. Looking back no further than the 
last few years you see how it has thrown open the most 
hidden processes of animal and vegetable life—how it has 
taught us to increase and economise the food of man. It is 
even yet the practice of those who have not followed her 
disccveries into the wondrous affinities of the few simple 
organic elements, to depreciate the importance of following 
their infinite creations. If. however, there were no other 
result from doing so than t'ie one great achievement of 
having explained the ingredients in food used to build up 
the muscular frame and those employed in the support of 
animal heat, the importance of that discovery would have 
repaid all the labour of the past century. Almost all the 
staple manufactures of this country are founded on che- 
mical principles, a knowledge of which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for their economical application. In a few educa- 
tional establishments, and in some of our Universities, the 
alphabet of chemical science is taught ; but it requires an 
institution such as this, devoted to a special object, to teach 
how to use that alphabet in reading manufactures. The 
extension of scientific and technical education is a want of 
the age. The old and yet widely existing scholastic system 
of education, introduced by the revival of learning in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is ill adapted to the 
necessities of the times. Erasmus would not now aid Cam- 
bridge in advancing the progress of England, nor would 
Vitelli make Oxford useful to the mass of its population. 
It would be of little use to the lagging progress of Italy, 
even if Chrysoloras was again to teach Greek in its Uni- 
versities. Euripides and Thucydides cannot make power- 
looms and spinning jennies; for these Wattsand Arkwrights 
are required. A Poggio may discover copies of Lucretius 
and Quintilian without thereby producing a result equal to 
that of the smallest discoveries of a Stephenson or a Wheat- 
stone. When will our schools learn that dead literature 
cannot be the parent of living science or of active industry? 
“The great desideratum of the present age,” says Liebig, 
“is practically manifested in the establishment of schools 
in which the natural sciences occupy the most prominent 
places in the course of instruction. From these schools a 
more vigorous generation will come forth, powerful in 
understanding, qualified to appreciate and to accomplish all 
that is truly great, and to bring forth fruits of universal 
usefulness. Through them the resources, the wealth, and 
the strength of empires will be incalculably increased.” In- 
stitutions such as this are not substitutes for, but supple- 
ments to, the Universities. It is the industrial training 
which we profess, and everything else is made subsidiary to 
that object. Not that we do or should forget abstract 
science as such, because I believe the discoveries in abstract 
laws are of more real benefit to industry than their imme- 
diate applications: The technical man is perhaps of more 
use to himself and to his time and generation than he who 
discovers the abstract laws which the former applies to the 
purposes of industry; but it is the abstract philosopher 
who benefits all time and confer universal and eternal 
benefit on society. 

After giving numerous examples of the advan- 
tages of scientific knowledge to the manufacturer, 
and of the failures which have continually resulted 
from the want of it,— Dr. Playfair thus concluded.— 

For a long time practice, standing still in the pride of 
empiricism, and in the ungrateful forgetfulness of what 
science had done in its development, reared upon its portal 
the old and vulgar adage—“ Au ounce of practice is worth 
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aton of theory.” This wretched inscription acted like a 
Gorgon’s head, and turned to stone the aspirations of 
science. Believe it not; for a grain of theory—if that be 
an expression for science—will, when planted, like the 
mustard-seed of Scripture, grow and wax into the greatest 
of trees. The pressure and difficulties of the age, and the 
rapid ad t of intellect in continental nations, have 
been the Perseus to cut off this Medusa’s head from the 
industry of England, and to fix it on the shield of Minerva, 
who turns to stone such as still believe that science should 
be ignored by practice, but, reversing that shield, wisely 
conducts those who would go further under her guidance. 
It is now rare to find men who openly avow, although 
they actually entertain a belief in, a necessary antagonism 
between theory and practice. Theory is, in fact, the rule, 
and practice its example. Theory is but the attempt to 
furnish an intelligent explanation of that which is empiri- 
cally ascertained to be true, and is always useful, even 
when wrong. Theories are the leaves of the tree of science, 
drawing nutriment to the parent stem while they last, and 
by their fall and decay affording the materials for the new 
leaves which are to succeed. I have now said enough to 
show you that it is indispensable in this country to have a 
scientific education in connexion with manufactures if we 
wish to outstrip the intellectual competition which now, 
happily for the world, prevails in all departments of in- 
dustry. As surely as darkness follows the setting of the 
sun, so surely will England recede as a manufacturing 
nation, unless her industrial population become much more 
conversant with science than they now are. 

On Monday the 10th, Mr. Edward Forbes— 
who is the Professor of Natural History—delivered 
a most instructive lecture on the importance of 
the study of natural history in various branches of 
industrial Art. He particularly instanced the 
importance of palzontological knowledge in leading 
to a correct knowledge of the coal-measure strata : 
—and he mentioned two instances in which large 
sums of money had been expended in a vain search 
for coal, from an imperfect knowledge of the fossils 
found in the beds through which the work was 
carried. Prof. Forbes also drew attention to the 
advantages which would be derived from the study 
of natural history by those who should cultivate 
a knowledge of design. ‘‘ There is,” says Prof. 
Forbes, ‘‘a great blank yet unfilled in the treating 
of the numerous applications which may be made 
of natural history to the arts. Beautiful as are 
the exquisite examples of ceramic, vitreous and 
metallic manufactures collected in our Museum, 
we cannot but feel that the workman, however fine 
his natural or acquired taste may be, is unaware 
of the vast variety of beautiful shapes and designs 
that lie unused in the treasury of Nature. The 
aiding of the manufacturer in the perfecting of his 
works is one of the aims we profess.” 

On Tuesday the 11th, Mr. Robert Hunt —the 
Professor of Mechanical Science— gave his lecture, 
‘On the Importance of cultivating Habits of 
Observation.’—First, tracing the progress of hu- 
manity and the birth and progress of science from 
the very necessities of existence,—Mr. Hunt pro- 
ceeded to show that where close and careful obser- 
vation has been neglected, error and uncertainty have 
retarded the progress of truth; but where atten- 
tion has been paid to minute phenomena as they 
presented themselves, the advantages to man has 
been great. Numerous examples were given from 
physical science, and many illustrations from 
applied mechanics. 

The courses under Profs. Playfair, Forbes, and 
Hunt have now fairly commenced :—those by 
Profs. Ramsay, Smyth, and Percy will begin on 
the 6th of January 1852.—As an important expe- 
riment, we feel great interest in the progress 0: 
this Government School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Arts,—and we shall from time to 
time return to a consideration of its doings. 

We understand that a number of tickets to all 
the courses have been placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Redgrave, of the School of Design, to enable those 
students who might desire to do so to receive all 
the benefits which scientific instruction can here 
afford. Considerable eagerness is, we are informed, 
manifested amongst the pupils to avail themselves 
of this privilege. 








TMPROVEMENTS IN LARGE REFLECTING TELESCOPES, 

I joined the British Association this year at 
Ipswich a day too late to hear Lord Rosse’s 
interesting remarks on various suggestions sub- 
mitted to him for the improvement of large reflect- 
ing telescopes; and thus I was not fully aware of 
the nature of these remarks until the other day, 
when, happening to be in Edinburgh, a friend 


Atheneum of July 12. 

The mode there spoken of for dispensing with 
the second reflection,—by taking advantage of the 
form of the human body, and placing the observer 
all along in the middle of the tube with his feet 
stretched out towards the speculum and his head a 
little raised so as to enable him to view the object 
through the magnifier fixed in the axis of the large 
tube, was a suggestion of mine first published in 
the Atheneum [No. 890. p. 1048.] 

This preposed improvement I afterwards sub- 
mitted both to his Lordship and to Sir David 
Brewster. The principal objection that the latter 
had to it was, that the heat of the observer’s 
body would cause a disturbance of the rays 
passing along it. This objection I proposed 
to remove, by inclosing the observer in a non- 
conducting case suspended in the middle of the 
tube. Communicating with this case there were 
to be two gutta percha pipes passing up to it 
through a large circular hole in the centre of the 
speculum : one pipe was for conveying fresh and 
warm air from the chamber of the observatory,— 
the other for discharging the same after use into the 
open air behind the speculum. There was also to 
be a mechanical apparatus whereby the inclosed 
observer could himself move and adjust both the 
large tube and his inclosing case at will; so that, 
instead of the exposure to the inclemency of the 
weather hitherto so detrimental and often fatal to 
the astronomer, he might continue his observations 
during the longest watches and coldest nights as 
snugly as though reclining on his own bed. All 
this in the Atheneum account before me seems to 
be admitted as practicable and attainable; but his 
Lordship states a new objection :—‘‘ The diffraction 
caused by the head of the observer, or by the box 
or case in which it was proposed to encase it or 


showed me the account given of them in the 





himself. The effect of this diffraction on the per- 
formance of the instrument would become more 
injurious the larger the profile of the object which 
stopped off the light.” 

Now, I should like much to know from his Lord- 
ship, Sir David Brewster, or other competent | 
authority, how it happens, supposing the annexed 
diagram to represent a section of the telescope near 
its mouth, and of course the large circle A to be 


A 





Be 


Nal 


A 


the tube and the small B the end of the case in 
which the observer is inclosed,—how it happens, 
| I say, that this diffraction on the “ larger profile” 
| A has never hitherto been found to injure the in- 
| strument while it is anticipated to be so fatal on the 
;smallerB? Granting there be no mistake here, 
which there seems ‘to be,—whenever satisfied 
there is no mistake I engage to show how this ob- 
jection also may be easily obviated. 

There is another point in the report before me on 
which I would make a few remarks,—but I delay 
till the present be discussed. 

I am, &c. 

Comrie, Perthshire, Oct. 6. 





P. M‘FaRLaNe. 





FINE ARTS 


The Geometrical Mosaics of the Middle Ages. By 

M. Digby Wyatt. Published for the Proprietor. 
WE are glad to see that this splendid work of 
Mr. Wyatt’s has reached a second edition. We 
did not on its first appearance give it that notice 
which its merits demand, because our readers had 
then just made acquaintance with its author's 











theories and views in our reports of his papers on 


the subject as they were read before the var, 
Art Societies. But on the appearance of a — 
edition it is right that we should now sa - 
words on the collection of diagrams as re 
here represented. Ppear 

The praise of indefatigable research and of 
critical sagacity must be awarded to Mr. W 
as having been almost the first to give to ay 
English public anything like a rational account of 
an art which, falling into disuse as the art of 
painting advanced, has in these days of reproduc. 
tive tendency come once more into request. Re. 
cent specimens shown in the Great Exhibition haye 
established the possibility of the revival of this 
suspended form ofdecoration. Improved chemical 
knowledge and increased mechanical _resouree 
warrant the expectation of superior technical ap- 
plication :—the questions of originality of deg} 
and of direction of taste can be determined only }; 
time. 77 

The twenty-one pages of illustration which 
accompany Mr. Wyatt’s historical notice—selected 
from leading examples of Italian art—are obviously 
given with a view of illustrating some of the most 
characteristic motives of a style which, from its 
early introducers into that country, was styled ag 
the opus Grecanicum of the time—glass tesselated 
work, Examples are also given of the opus Aler. 
andrinum, or marble tesselated work. 

In England but little is known of either. Of 
glass tesselation there are the specimens in Edward 
the Confessor’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, 
His shrine and the tomb of Henry the Third are 
too well known to need much other remark here 
than, that the frequent attribution of them to 
Pietro Cavallini is, as Mr. Wyatt justly remarks, 
a blunder. Some other Italian it was who set 
these works after the most approved fashion of the 
day. These specimens are eloquent of a reigning 
and a beautiful taste ; — the origin of which is 
involved in much obscurity. Mr. Wyatt has given 
an ingenious classification of styles and tastes; 
and has traced from Pliny and other sources the 
earliest known forms of the employment of this art. 
Its origin bas also been variously ascribed to Persian, 
Indian, and other oriental nations. Mr. Wyatt 
refers to the 1st chapter and the 6th verse of the 
Book of Esther for an illustration in the “pavement 
of red, and blue, and white, and black marble” there 
spoken of. Daily discoveries, at home as well as 
abroad, have exhibited its extensive applications 
among the Romans. The Vase and Pigeons now 
an ornament of the Capitol is believed to be @ 
work by Sosus of Pergamos,—and has in its time 
provoked much learned disquisition. Nor must 
we forget the mosaics of Pompeii, attributed to 
Dioscorides of Samos,—or the discovery in the 
same city, twenty years since, of the Great Battle. 
These are examples of different styles. Numerous 
are the examples of similar ornamentation in the 
same Roman city. The majority were in coloured 
marbles and stones :—and in all which we have 
seen there is a breadth of feeling and style perfectly 
in unison with the other arts then in use. Such 
does not appear to be the case with the times of 
which Mr. Wyatt treats. While in ornamenta 
tion the geometric mosaics display the most in- 
genious motives, the higher and more artistic 
forms of expression introduced by such artists as 
Mino di Turrita and Andrea Tafi command our 
respect more from their having been the pre 
cursors or the re-introducers of Art into the Tuscan 
and Roman states than from any realization of 
ideal character or technical power. 

It is interesting to remember how such works 
arrested the attention of Cimabue :—how he 
his disciples progressed from the hint which he 
derived when loitering in the baptistery. 
rudeness which he eschewed in these performances 
—and which it has been the habit to assume 3% 
the accident of a barbarous age—has been differ- 
ently accounted for. In the first impulse of 
Christian fervour, it is said—diametrically adverse, 
as it was, to that deification of natural objects 
which had prevailed among the Pagans—the imite 
tion of moral and sacred things was sought by images 
opposed to the beau ideal of nature rather than by 
graceful and agreeable forms. The tendency W% 
to exhibit the divine manifestation under hum 
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= ost servile forms. Christ was believed to 
i his magnificence under an exterior 
eaterially ugly. Clement, of Alexandria, exhort- 
“a7 Christians not to attach too much value to 
al beauty, in support of his exhortation, cites 
this fact: —and he and Tertullian were both opposed 
to the plastic representation of religious matters,— 
believing that the daily habit of seeing the repre- 
sentation of divinity tends to profane it, and to wor- 
ship the spirit in the substance is to lower it to the 
4 This presumed repugnance to the imitative 
tendencies of art, it is further asserted, was aban- 
doned as the power of Paganism declined. . , 
Although this is a part of the question with 
which Mr. Wyatt has not concerned himseif, it is yet 
much mixed up with the styles and times of which 
he treats. —The early examples of ornamentation 
which he gives are those relying more on ingenious 
combinations of geometric forms than on the excur- 
sive flights of fancy which were coincident with the 
ster and more accomplished days of Scripture 
illustration :—and it is not supposing too much to 
believe that the same reasons governed both pic- 
tured story and decorative arabesque. The palmy 
days of Papal rule and pedantic lore exhibited in 
the chambers of the Vatican at once the history of 
the Church designed by Raffaelle, and the arab- 
exquely ornamented pilaster carried out in the same 
by his scholar Giovanni da Udine. It is 
thus that the condition of external circumstance 
has always influenced the direction of Fine Art. 
—Once more we thank Mr. Wyatt for this work. 
It puts us in possession of some of the earliest 
records of a phase of Art decoration that cannot 
but be of invaluable assistance to those who desire 
to carry on a species of art which may be applied 
with great advantage to our public buildings and 
to our dwellings. 





Five-Art Gossrp.—The Exhibition, on Wed- 
nesday last, of copies made at the British In- 
stitution from pictures lent by the proprietors 
brings with it annually reflections that are 
far from consoling. They are composed of 
regrets at observing so many ingenious hands 
who have mistaken their vocation, and, as 
Fuseli observed, deprived many an honest handi- 
craft of an industrious artisan,—and pity for the 
il-directed efforts of individual aspirants. The 
want of a governing or directing person is felt, as 
we have often said, in all this :—one who might 
so control the elements within his reach as to 
give proper pursuit to the votaries who frequent 
this temple for Art-worship. In vain are the 
choicest examples of the highest practice placed 
before the students if there be no presiding and 
restraining conductor. In the eager desire to 
obtain knowledge, too many departments of Art 
are sought after at once; and in the majority of 
instances not only styles and practices at entire 
variance with each other are attempted, but many 
are followed that are unworthy of the rational 
exercise of mental power. These latter examples, 
itwill be said, should not have been left for study : 
—that only proves anew the necessity for some 
artistic government, without which, copying is, 
as Reynolds pithily said, but ‘‘ delusive industry.” 
The evil is not confined to the perplexing of the 
student mind :—it helps to fill the pawnbroker’s 
and the dealer’s shops with endless versions—not 
repetitions—of renowned performances,—often, it 
is to be feared, to the ultimate loss of the credulous 
and uninformed speculator in bargains and veritable 
originals. On a smaller seale, we have here the 
same mischief which meets us in most of the 

blic galleries of Europe,—chiefly in that of the 

uvre, 


A fine marble bust of Dr. Lever, one of the 
Physicians of Guy’s Hospital—from the hand of 
Mr. Baily, the Royal Academician, has just been 
Presented to that eminent practitioner by a body 
of ladies, his patients. 

.Weare happy to find that the small dioramic 
picture of the City and Bay of Naples of which 
We spoke some weeks since on seeing it at a 
Pvate view, has found—as we anticipated it 
would—a home. It has been opened as an 

ition, under the name of Signor Agardo, 





and with the title of the Noctorama, at the 
Portland Hall in Great Portland Street, Oxford 
Street. Our readers will remember that this very 
beautiful picture takes the spectator on a ramble 
through the streets of Naples,—includes amongst 
its objects of interest the Castel Nuovo, the Theatre 
San Carlo, the Santa Lucia, the Bay and opposite 
coast, with the sites of Portici, Resina, Herculano, 
and Pompeii, Vesuvius, Castelamare, the open Medi- 
terranean, and Villa Reale,—and terminates with 
some striking dioramic effects of the Eruption of 
Vesuvius. A picture of ‘The Illumination of St. 
Peter's at Rome’ is, we believe, to be added :— 
and the Noctorama should take its place among 
the attractive picture Exhibitions which enter so 
largely into the popular entertainments of the 
present day. 

The prize of one hundred guineas offered by 
the managers of the Manchester Institution of 
Fine Art has, we hear, been awarded to Mr. E. M. 
Ward for his picture of ‘Marie Antoinette and 
Louis the Sixteenth,’ exhibited last season at the 
Royal Academy,—and now exhibiting at Man- 
chester. 
prize accompanying it has, we learn, been assigned 
to the same artist for the same picture. 

The Paris papers state that the Free Society of 
Fine Arts in that capital are subscribing for a 
monument to the late M. Daguerre—who was a 
member of their body,—to be erected at Petit- 
Brie, where the distinguished artist lies buried. 


From Munich it is stated that the colossal 
equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus destined 
for the town of Gottenburg—modelled by the 
Swedish sculptor, Fuglbjerg, at Rome—has just 
been cast in the Royal Foundry of the former 
capital,—and was to be immediately forwarded to 
its place of destination. 
king in the costume which he wore during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and holding in his right hand 
the baton of command.—The Equestrian Statue 
of King Charles John (Bernadotte)—modelled by 
the same artist, for the city of Stockholm, and at 
the cost of its citizens—was just about to be cast. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—FIRST CONCERT.—On MON- 
DAY EVENING, November 17, will be performed :—Overtures— 
* Don Carlos’ (MS.), Macfarren; ‘ Preciosa,’ Weber; Pianoforte 
Concerto, Mozart; 8: 
Vocalists— Mrs. Endersohn, Messrs. Wallworth and Lockey. Svlo 
Instrumental— Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. Pratten, Nicholson, Laza- 
rus, Maycock, C. Harper, Baumann, and Larkin.—Tickets to be 
had only at Messrs. Addison’s, 210, Regent Street. Subscription 
to the Series, 2/. 28. ; Stalls, 3l. 3s. Single Tickets,.10a 6d. and 15s, 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
THE LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
First Appearance of Messieurs DELOF FRE and PILET. 
First Time of * THE BLUOMER QUADRILLE,’ 
First Appearance of Mons. FRELON, 
First Night of ‘DON GIOVANNI’ 
Seventh Appearance of Signor Bottesini. 

M. Juxvien has the gratification to state that he has become the 
purchaser of several of the Instruments to which were awarded 
the Council Medal, at the Great Exhibition, among whieh are :— 
The Violin manufactured by M. Viullaume, of Paris—several of 
M.Sax’s Wind Instruments—and also the Grand Pianoforte of the 
Messrs. Erard; this latter fustrument will be Exminitep Every 
isvENING, and will be performed upon by the celeprated Pianiste, 
Mons, BILLET. 


Programme for Monday Evening, Nov. 17th, 1851. 


Part L. 
Overture— Der Freischutz” .. ..........0002+e0+seeeeees Weber, 
Quadrille—( Humorous) * The Bloomer Quadrille’ ...... Jullien. 
Symphony— The Power of Sound’ .............0++++.+.+. Spohr, 
Song—Miss DOLBY, * Ah quel Giorno’.................. Rossini. 
Valse— La Prima Donna, com for the Court Balls, Jullien. 


Solo, Contra-basso—Sig. BUTTESINI, ‘ Le Carnival de 
Venise,’ compose y Sig. Paganini for the 
Violin, but performed by Sig. Bottcsini on the 











COMATARRRND 00.00 cc sc cccccccovcceseccceonesee ce Paganini. 

Quadrille— Great Exhibition’ .............cceeeceeeeeee Jullien, 
Part I. 

Opera—Grand Selection and Fantasia, from ‘Don Gio- 

ee aaa 
Svlo—Mons. FRELON, on Mons. Alexandre’s new In- 

strument * The as 
Polka—‘ Polka des Poignards’............ ....... ...- Auber. 
Song—Miss DOLBY, * The Plowers are sleeping’ ........ Baker. 
Duo, Violin and Viol llo, without iment— 

— DELOFYRE and Mons. PILET, (Kirst 

ee seeendaeereceseses aaa 






Valse— Miranda’ .... 
Galop— The Review 

Commence at Bight. Promensz 
Cirele 23. 6d, 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


M. JULLIEN’S Annual Grand Bal Masque will take place on 
Faway, Decenser 1th. 








The Heywood gold medal and money | 


It represents the great | 


phony, No. 4, Mendelesohn; Septett, Lucas, | 


MISS DOLBY has the honour to announce that the FIRST of 
her ANNUAL SERIES of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES 
will take ace at her residence, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester- 
square,on TUESDAY, the isth instant, to commence at Eight 
o'clock precisely. Miss DOLBY wiil be assisted by eminent Vocal 
—< ee ——. By «oe fur the Series, Ome 

uinea.—Tickets for a Single Soiré -a-guinea le 
of Miss Dolby only. "7 - eran 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Songs of France :—LLe Premier Jour de Mai.—Le 
Lever.—Aubade.—Chant d’Automne.—O ma belle 
Rebelle.— Venise. The Words by celebrated French 
Poets, and imitated in English by H. F. Chorley ; 
composed by Charles Gounod.—As the first com- 
positions by M. Gounod which have been published, 
these six Songs will be looked for with sume curi- 
osity by those who are acquainted with our opinion 
of his present value, and his promise for the future, 
asa composer. Few, we believe, who are competent 
to judge, or catholic in judging, will find our high 
commendations contradicted by a series which 
after its kind is one of the most individual ever 
given to the world of singers or songstresses.—The 
catholicity adverted to will be required merely 
because of the nationality of these melodies. The 
are essentially as French as Clément Marot’s Lais 
| or Béranger’s Chansons,—yet entirely clear of the 

frivolity of those romances so prettily written by 
the Panserons, Pugets, and scores beside, for the 
Sabatiers and other ladies to sing so piquantly, 
| They must be examined with intimate and express 
reference to their French text; since the best con- 
ceivable English paraphrase (which no one can 
esteem the versions and imitations before us to be) 
must be lame in metre, forced in accent, and clumsy 
where the original is spirituel, when a reproduc- 
| tion of the rhymes and rhythms of Baif, Passerat, 
| Hugo and De Musset is in question. Moore himself 
would have found the task one of no ordinary dif- 
ficulty. Let this be illustrated by a single example 
| —that of the word ‘‘ Contentons,” in ‘Le Premier 
| Jour de Mai,’ which, as marking a refrain and a 
new sentence, claims to be rendered by a trisyllabic 
verb equivalent in meaning, accent, and euphony. 
Such an one can hardly be found.—Thus much to 
| place the music of M. Gounod in the right point 
| of view, and to do justice to his exquisite and close 





propriety in the adaptation of sound to sense. 

Tn the next, or may we not say, first requisite for 

a song—which is, a tuneable melody—these 

cimens are as rich as they are characteristic. The 

ideas are always vocal, always natural; as well 
| sustained as they are variously and happily origi- 
| nated.—But let us here make a remark, the truth 
| of which we have been taught by some experience, 
There are few things in art concerning which opi- 
nion is so largely divided as this same matter of 
melody in music. 

Ask where's the North: at York ‘tis on the Tweed, &c. 
The first instinct with every one who has reached 
a certain point of connoisseurship is, to question 
its existence unless it take forms approved by 
his own established predilections. Thus, for 
many a long year the lovers of Mozart abused 
Rossini as a vulgar and frivolous writer of dance 
tunes. We have heard persons who admire the 
themes of Spohr as fresh, blame those of Men- 
delssohn for being dry. Others again, who study 
French criticism, will be puzzled when they read 
of melodies by M. Halévy as “ distinguished,” 
which, when heard, will appear to them to be —- 
phrases in a regular number of bars, but in whic 
every expected note bas been replaced by something 
unlooked for. The definitions put forth, and the 
examples referred to by M. Berlioz, would be- 
wilder a college; so strangely will that acute critic 
reconcile himself to platitudes in one case, yet 
anathematize novelties in another. We cite these 
examples to explain our statement, that while 
M. Gounod seems to us as a melodist natural, 
sweet, expressive, and original beyond most of his 
contemporaries, it is byno meanscertain that those 
who call nothing a melody unless it reminds them 
of ‘ Vedrai carino,’ or ‘Di tanti’ will admit our 
praise at once. Regarding the future we have no 
doubts. 

These six Songs are in all styles. The first is as 
charmingly gay, inan old-world fashion, as if itwere 
a verse of Chaucer,—fresh, tuneable, and rising 
towards the close into an animation which is de- 
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licious because of its complete nature. With this 
may be mentioned ‘O ma belle rebelle ;’ because, 
there, too, to suit the tone of the ancient French 
lyric, M. Gounod has found such a melody as 
Baif might himself have written — amorously 
plaintive, but never sickly. —‘Le Lever’ is as 
bright and gaillard a morning- piece as_the 
most gallant ‘Going to the Chase’ that Wou- 
vermanns ever painted. Here, again, the melody 
rises excellently in interest as the close is reached. 
In ‘Aubade,’ we have the serenader with voice 
and lute in antiphony—the gentle and delicate 
modulations in the accompaniment rescuing it 
from monotony with the jinesse of a master. — 
The ‘Chant d’Automne’ is more devotional in 
its tenderness —a sacred air of the first class. 
The last song of this excellent series—‘ Venise’ 
—is, however, our favourite, and of itself sufficient 
to establish its composer’s reputation for beauty, 
originality, and felicity of colour, Having been 
obviously conceived in score,—the accompaniment, 
without the least difficulty or over-prominence, is 
so full as to be beyond the easy reach of two hands, 
and is, therefore, given to two performers. Many 
and lovely as the musical illustrations of Venice have 
been,—those of Rossini, Donizetti, Perruchini, 
and Mendelssohn (among his ‘ Lieder’) not for- 
gotten,—we know of none so fascinating and so 
faithful in its picturesque colour as this. With 
the utmost strictness of musical form is combined 
a variety of modulation singular as comprised in 
so short a space without crudity of effect ;—though 
singular, however, not wholly unique. Herr 
Czerny, in his treatise on Composition, has already 
called the attention of students to Schubert's ‘Hark, 
the lark’ as a notable example of such excellencies; 
but M. Gounod’s ‘ Venise’ is a yet more remark- 
able one,—its turnings and windings, many as they 
are, being so wholly in the course of nature as to 
give to the composition the air of a recitation. 

One word more: these ‘Songs of France’ must 
be sung, not slighted,—and not only sung, but said 
with taste and intelligence. They are very win- 
ning to the singer,—since M. Gounod (of whose 
own style and expression in singing those who 
have heard him speak in the highest praise) writes 
most comfortably for the voice, never failing to 
afford it every fair opportunity for distinction. To 
sum up :—without the usual tinsel and pretension 
of a French Album, here is a collection of ‘‘ Songs 
of France” of the very first quality, which should— 
and we think will—find its way to the permanent 
favour of all who love what is new and what is true 
in music, 





O.ympic.—Mr. H. Farren has determined, it 
would seem, to take advantage of Miss Laura 
Keene’s engagement to try his fate with the 
London public in a higher class of characters than 
he has hitherto attempted. On Monday he under- 
took Shylock :—the lady performing Portia. Both 
parts, we may say, were rather experiments than 
finished performances,—but both evinced earnest- 
ness and aptitude. Mr. Farren is capable of 
seizing the outline of a great part;—but he has 
not yet acquired the power of adding the requisite 
colour, or supplying the inner spirit and those 
nice details which constitute the histrionic lan- 
guage by which the perfect actor realizes it to the 
least instructed of his audience.—We look on Mr. 
H. Farren as now serving his apprenticeship to a 
new order of art; and estimate his attempts as 
containing much general promise, but not justify- 
ing at present any particular eulogy. 


Sapier’s WELLS.—Miss Fitzpatrick has _re- 
turned to this theatre; and on Friday week she 
appeared as neighbour Constance, in ‘The Love 
Chase.’ Her reception was cordial, and her per- 
formance characterized by its usual care and ele- 
gance,—with, we think, increase of force. She 
has since appeared in Lady Rackett, in ‘Three 
Weeks after Marriage:’ and acted the part with 
remarkable spirit and effect. A very successful 
career, we fancy, lies before this lady. 





Puncn’s PrayHouse.—aA slight affair entitled 
‘The Fifth of November’ has been produced at this 
theatre, 


It is, as confessed, the mere “ manu- 








facture” of a Guy Fawkes’ incident. <A lover, 
disguising himself as the traditional effigy, scarcely 
escapes being burned on the grounds of an old 
gentleman who venerates ancient customs. By 
the ruse, however, he obtains the father’s consent 
to the marriage of his daughter.—Such plots pre- 
sent too little of novelty to deserve more extended 
notice. 





MusicaL anpD Dramatic Gossip.—What a 
scene was that at Drury Lane on the evening of 
Lord Mayor's day when the month of M. Jullien’s 
Promenade Concerts commenced ! The pit seemed 
paved with hats,—under which no faces could 
be seen, so tightly were their wearers jammed 
together. From the heaving of this black sea, and 
from the hoarse and busy murmurs thereof, the 
existence of much enthusiasm—and from time to 
time of a little pugilism also—might be divined by 
those who looked down upon its waves. The sight 
of that enormous and animated audience must 
have satisfied the most eager of Anglo-phobists— 
be he as perversely full of verjuice as Mr. Ware 
himself—that the Londoner has no objection to be 
entertained even in November; while it must have 
brought home to the Drury Lane treasury the 
precious conviction that M. Jullien has not lost his 
hold on the promenaders. Every other part of 
the large theatre was ‘to o’erflowing full.”—No 
extraordinary novelty in musical confection has 
been yet presented. The monster hit of M. 
Jullien’s month—if monster hit there is to be— 
is solemnly hidden behind the veil of mystery. 
On Monday we heard the Overture to Beethoven’s 
‘Leonora’ and the Andante to Mendelssohn's 
Third Symphony fairly played by a very good 
orchestra. Signor Bottesini performed one of his 
amazing solos, which called forth roars, screams, 
and other plaudits of ecstacy from beneath the 
restless expanse of hats,—Miss Dolby sang,—a 
trio for Herr Konig, Signor Cioffi, and M. Pros- 
ptre was to come,—and, to conclude, a galop 
founded on Herr Kiss’s statue of the ‘Amazon 
and the Tiger,’ by Karl Biiller. Are we to have 
the entire Official Catalogue done into music? A 
‘Bloomer Polka,’ we perceive, may be expected, 
—and an Indian Quadrille :—possibly, too, a 
Kossuth Mazurka. In short, neither Wisdom 
as it passes nor Folly as it flies is thought too 
high or too low, too heavy or too light, to be 
set as dances by M. Jullien. Strong, however, 
as is the spice of quackery in his entertainments, 
his orchestra is too well composed, his solo players 
are too eminent, and his recurrence to classical 
music is too frequent, for any one who considers 
how mixed a thing a vast shilling audience is 
not to commend him as one who caters liberally— 
and in some measure intelligently—for a public 
in quest of amusement rather than of art.—On 
Wednesday evening, Signor Sivori performed his 
‘Carnaval de Cuba.’ 

From the Manchester papers we learn that the 
death of Dr. Mainzer took place on Monday last. 
We have nothing new to say—as little to unsay— 
concerning Dr. Mainzer’s position in the world of 
popular music and its influences. As a man, he 
was amiable, intelligent, and engaging, —with those 
touches of the picturesque in his composition and 
of warmth in his temperament which persuade 
many whom it would be no easy matter to con- 
vince,—and which are essential to the immediate 
success of a popular orator. Dr. Mainzer’s pub- 
lished compositions are few and unimportant. 

Among the many engagements by Mr. Bunn 
for his Drury Lane opera company talked of, is 
that of Signor Marchesi; who is understood to 
have been preparing himself carefully with the 
express object of singing in English. 

The début of Madame Tedesco at the Grand 
Opéra, in M. Halévy’s ‘ Reine de Chypre,’ is said 
by the Gazette Musicale to have been decisive as to 
her excellence. Her voice is described to be an 
excellent mezzo-soprano, two octaves and a half in 
compass; of even quality throughout, with impres- 
sive lower tones, and of considerable power. Her 
execution is also praised as sufficient, her person is 
admired as pleasing, her acting is admitted to be 
satisfactory. Such a lady as this must be a valuable 
acquisition at the Grand Opéra, where, ever since 














the days of Madame Stoltz, a low voice has bee, 
in request. <A great dramatic soprano (that m 

precious of all rarities) is still “to seek.” ae 
Malle. Wagner or Malle. di Grua fill the bat 
or unless Mdlle. Cruvelli take herself to task and 
gain the full command ever her magnificent naty 
ral gifts. ia] 

We have mentioned the third opera-house which 
has recently been opened in Paris, for about the 
thirtieth time, to meet the desires of a public w 
of monopoly, and to satisfy ‘men of parts” jy 
distress for a hearing. The proceedings there haye 
been characterized by that oddity which appears 
to be constant to establishments having like objects 
and pretensions. In distress for something present. 
able, the management has already been driven to 
offer such novelties as versions of Rossini’s ‘ Bay. 
bitre’ and Boieldieu’s ‘Ma Tante Aurore.’ hig 
however, is not unique. More than one theatre 
opened for the reception of the unacted drama has 
fallen back within the first month upon ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ and ‘The Hunchback.’ What 
is to be gathered from ‘a configuration” which 
appears to be organic, not accidental? Some such 
facts as these :—that not only is real novelty hard 
to find, but that the public does not always mani- 
fest that passion for novelty which is theoretically 
assumed to exist by those who maintain that “jj 
is those stupid managers who keep the chain on 
the door.”—M. Félicien David’s coming opera, 
however, may perhaps deliver the new theatre from 
a state which cannot be described as prosperous 
even by the most plausible and self-interested of its 
partisans. 

At the recent inauguration of the statue of 
William the Conqueror at Falaise, the music sung 
had been composed for the occasion by M. Auber. 

A new tenor, Signor Pozzolini, has appeared at 
St. Petersburgh, in the part of Nemorino to Madame 
Persiani’s Adina, in ‘ L’Elisir,’ with good success, 
An artist competent to take this line of characters 
was wanted; since the tenors who have succeeded 
to Rubini’s heritage—waxing ambitious, we pre- 
sume, on the strength of their triumphs in grand 
opera—are now too apt to decline many of the 
parts which Rubini was content to sing, and in 
which he was able to produce an effect on the 
public. 

Madame Sontag’s appearance at the Frankfort 
Theatre is said to have drawn a crowd nearly as 
numerous and animated as those attracted by 
Mdlle. Sontag in the days—now nearly a quarter 
of a century ago—when the enthusiastic youth of 
Germany drank champagne out of the shoe which 
she left behind her. 

Mr. Webster’s new engagements for his coming 
campaign include the names of Mrs. Sterling, and 
Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff. The latter two artists 
are announced as about to appear in a new play. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Cloister Court, New Houses of Parliament, 
offers the most elaborate elevation to be found 
throughout the building. The other inner courts, it 
will be remembered, are all very plain and bald. This 
is for the most part a restoration by Mr. Barry of the 
old work, which had been miserably altered, patched, 
and disfigured by previous architects. * * The 
masonry of the other parts of the Parliament Houses 
is proceeding gradually; the clock-tower grows and 
grows, and promises to have a somewhat attenuated 
effect. A few nights ago, when we passed over the 
crippled Westminster-bridge, there was a clear sky 
and a bright moon; the width of the Thames was 
marked by the lamps on the bridges and on the 
shores, reflected in long still streaks of light on the 
water; and the immense pile, which is now beginning 
to take its real outline, produced a grand effect. 
—Builder. 





To CoxresporpEnts.—Peregrinus—A Constant Reader 
—C. B. L.—N. T.—W. S.—J. P. C.—One of the Musie-loving 
Public—received. 

G. G.—This correspondent’s communication is n 
to our columns. , 

AN Artist—The particulars sought may, we believe, be 
learnt at the office of the Austrian Commissioner, in Clarges 
Street, Piccadilly. - 

‘ WeBER’s THEORY OF Musical Compostti0n.’—The <— 
of this book appeared in the Atheneumof the 16thof Aug 
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Ve  —— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 
In afew days will be published, in 1 vol. 8yo, 


LIEUT..GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER’S 


\DMINISTRATION OF SCINDE; 
Including his CAMPAIGN in the HILLs. 


jy MEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 





preparing for immediate Publication. 
yEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘THE OGILVIES,’ 
OLIVE’ 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


In 3 vols, 





THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


JOHN EDMUND READE. 


Now first collected, with the final Corrections of the Author. 
In 2 vols. feap. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 
In 2 vols. 8yo. 


Just published, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 108, 6d. 


THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 


By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, 
Author of * Note-Book of a Naturalist,’ &c. 


“Abounding in curious information and interesting anecdotes, 
re classified, containing also the results of much scientific 
tudy.”"— Weekly News and Chronicle. 


In 1 vol. feap. 3s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE SPECIMENS, 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 


By GEORGE L. CRAIK, 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen's 
ollege, Belfast. 


“Will be found invaluable."— Morning Advertiser. 





In 1 vol. price 28. 6d. 


ENGLISH SONGS AND OTHER 
SMALL POEMS. 


_ By BARRY CORNWALL. 
A New Edition, with numerous Additions. 


l vol. crown 8vo. 16s. cloth, 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


APOEM. In SIX CANTOS, By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 


rege Poem on the career and fall of the Moorish chieftain 
hibits credit on the taste and fancy of Lord Maidstone. It ex- 

om fertility of imagery and generosity of sentiment ; much 
seucy aud music in the diction.”—Spectator. 





1 vol. post 8vo. 128, cloth, 


THE ERNE, 


ITS LEGENDS AND ITS FLY: FISHING. 
With Plates and Maps, 
By the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, 





Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. 


«Those of th 
ill fi ¢ fishing class and those of the non-fishing class 
ms Sad the + volume before us an apromble and instructive com- 
i country..... Some of the legends are exquisite.” 
Leader, 


London: Cuarmay & Haus, 193, Piccadilly, 











HERING & REMINGTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


otecsilaaeiaiay 
Just published and now ready for delivery, in royal 8vo. price 213. 


FIFTY COTTAGE PRINTS 


FROM SACKED SUBJECTS; designed by the most celebrated 
English, German and Old Mg asters, intended chiefly for distribution 
among the poor and rewards to Sunday and National School Chil- 
dren, with illustrative Letter-press to each Plate, and Edited by 
the Rey. H. J. ROSE, B.D., and the Rev. J. W. BURGON, M.A 
Containing, 
5 Prints, ADVENT to CIIRISTMAS, 
lo, CHRISTMAS to EPIPHANY. 
3, EPIPHANY to LENT. 
17, LENT to TRINITY SUNDAY. 
15, TRINITY SUNDAY to ADVENT. 
Copies forwarded to any part of the Kingdom on the receipt of a 
Post-Ottice Order for il. 1s., payable to 
essrs. Hering & Remington, Iteligious Print Depot, 137, Regent- 
street, Londen. 


A Series of Twenty-four beautifully-executed Lithographs from 
= Drawings, by the most celebrated English and German 
rtis 


ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


The complete set bound—Plain, 2L 2s, ; 
4l. 48. Separate Plates— Proofs, on 
loured, 48. 6d.; Plain Prints, 38. each. 


1, The Annunciation 

The Nativity .. 

The ‘Adoration of the Magi 
The Presentation in ~ Temple 
The Sermon on the Mount ....... 
Our Lord Blessing Little Children 
TO I recenccnccescececseeses 
The Crucifixion . ° 


Coloured, 34 38.; Proofs, 
‘Tudia Paper, 68. each ; Co- 
Size 18 by 14 inches. 



















Zhe pemgnestion ws io hissy Megdad 
ur Lord ap; aring to Mary a 
The Gift of the § irit . ~- 

ix The Guardian pre eye 
13, Our Lord’s Obedience to his } 

14, Christ raising Jairus’ Daughter 
15, The Baptism.. 


anne 
weeny mei 














. Jaeger 
. Overbeck 


17. The Marriage in Cana..... . Jaeger 

18 Christ’s Charge to Peter . . Overbeck 

19, Our Lord entering SNUIEEE <ccaecseneusaensnees Fihrich 
im the Garden .........000ceeeceee eens Overbeck 





&@ The above are Rublished at a very moderate price, for the 

purpose of supplying Schools. Missionaries, and Cottages. 
Published for the Society rox rue Distrisution or Rexiciovs 

Paints, by Hering & Remington, 137, Regeut-street, London. 


THE GEMS OF RAPAEHL. 
A SERIES OF THE TWELVE 
MOST IMPORTANT 
WORKS OF RAPHAEL. 


Engraved in the finest style of line by the most eminent Artists of 
Paris, from the Original Pictures. Size, about 12 inches by 8, 
printed on Columbier paper. 


1. LE MARIAGE DE LA VIERGE.......... (Milan) 
2. LA BELLE JARDINIBRE..... (Paris) 
3. MADONNA DELLA SEDIA (Florence) 






4. LA VIERGE AU VOILE... 
5. LA VIERGE AU DONATAIRE 
6. LA VIERGE D’ALBE............. 
7. LA VIERGE AU POISSON 
8 LA VIERGE AUX CANDELABRES 
9. LA SAINTE FAMILLE... a 

10. LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO- 

11, LA SAINTE CECILE . 

12, LA SAINTE MARGUERITE.. 

Price of each Plate—Prints, 78. 6d. : 
before Letters, 22 
Subscribers who take the whole twelve Rasenings will be entitled 

to the following advan 
1. With the First Part a Portfolio to contain the work. 
2. Explanatory Notes on each Pla’ 
3. An Essay on the Life and Works of Raphael, 
4. A beautifully engraved Portrait of Raphael. 

This valuable collection will be found to be most exquisitely en- 
graved, and sufficiently large to retain the beauty of the Drawing 
and the true expression of the originals. Their sizeand the lowness 
of the price will make them everywhere desirable. The great object 
has been to popularize the works of a sublime master. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to the LIFE 
of LUTHER. 


40 hag 8vo. printed on 4to. paper, beautifully engraved on Steel, 
price 


The GERMAN ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE. 


175 Woodcuts, after the most celebrated German Artists. 
3l. 38. bound in cloth. 


The DIFFERENT STAGES of 
LIFE, 


With the Occupations and syeables of Man from his Nativity to 
th. Designed by BEND ANN. 16 beautiful Engravings, in 
oblong folio, price 12. 128. one 
The idea is the following : ~~ am an original state of innocence, 
represented by life in the earthly Paradise, the human soul goes 
through the temporal state, leading from knowledge of sin, a 
troubled life, and progressing towards her redemption and glorifi- 
cation through Christ; which is represented in the last p! by 
the Heavenly Paradise. 


137, Regent-street, London. 


.(8t. Petersburg) 
..(Madrid) 

.. (London) 
.(Paris) 








India Proofs, 103,; Proofs 


Price 





COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ; 
A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By B. 
DISRAELI, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. (Jn the press.) 


Il. 

TRAVELS in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY, with a Tour through Hungary and 
the Slavonian Provinces of fw &e., in 1850. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, » Esq, Author of 
‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo., with a 
valuable Map and Illustrations, 28s. 


“ A work of great merit and of paramount Rrsomt interest. Mr. 
Spencer is an intelligent, impartial, and candid Englishman, and 
as such, his views of what he has lately visited are of the highest 
value.” —Standard. 

“These valuable and interesting volumes are replete with in- 
formation upon countries of which we know but little. The work 
must be considered a standard production.” 

United Service Magazine. 

“ These volumes contain a good deal of new information, striking 
pictures and characteristic incidents respecting countries interest- 
ing in themselves, and which revolution md Cpomnany mightina 
moment elevate into importance.”—Specta 

* A highly instructive and valuable a - Messenger. 


Ill. 


KHARTOUM and the NILES. By 
GEORGE MELLY, Esq. 2 vols. with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 

“These volumes are as unaffected as they are pleasant, contain- 
ing more pictures and conveying more aavemation than many & 
N oe noes of greater pretension.” — Athena um. 

Melly is an animated writer, aaa “~ quick observer. His 
stylet is buoyant, lively, and agreeable, and his book is from first 
to last instructive and entertaining.”"—Morning Post, 


EIGHT YEARS in PALES- 
TINE, SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By 
F. A. NEALE, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
2ls. 


‘ v. 
CECILE; or, the PERVERT. By 
the Author of ‘ Rockingham,’ 1 vol. 


“ This work (understood to be the production of the Count de 
Jarnac) isremarkable for fairness, good temper, and good humour.” 
Illustrated News. 
“Amost fascinating book, written throughout with unusual 
ability. The most captivating feature in the work is its masterly 
delineations of character.”— United Service Mag. 


THE NEW EW NOVELS. 


RAVENSCLIFFE. By the Author of 


‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Il. 
FALKENBURG. By the Author of 
‘Mildred Vernon,’ &c. 
III. 
MRS. MATHEWS; »o, FAMILY 


MYSTERIES, By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


A production unique in character, and of singular merit. This 
interesting stor, displays remarkable knowledge of life and motive. 
and unites with great variety - Ls in the aac, of 
character, greater freedom, ene! of d 
than any other of Mrs. Trollope nov —~ fn Morning Post. 


THE LIVINGSTONES: A STORY of 
REAL LIFE. 


“ A tale of the most exciting interest.”—John Bull. 

“ Great freshness of matter is the characteristic of this novel. 
The writer possesses a knowledge of society, especially in Scotland, 
dramatic power in depicting character and ex h ibiting outa, with 
moral purpose and soundly elegant reflection.”—Spectato 





Co.surn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


Now ready, with Portraits, &c. price 12s. bound, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


COMPLETE IN ASINGLE VOLUME OF 800 PAGES, 


Forming the Fourth Volume of the New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Also, now ready, 


Vol. XI. of THIERS’ HISTORY 
of the CONSULATE and EMIPRE. 
COLBURN’S ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


The leading subjects of interest cumgyioed in the present volume 

are—The Campaign in Spain in 1509—The Battle of Talavera—The 

Expedition to Rochefort—The Disastrous Walcheren Expedition 

cas aoctoen 's Divorce from Josephine aud Marriage with Marie 
ouise, 


Cotpurn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough st 
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M® ETRICAL TUNES: for Congregational Use 
© Unison or Harmonized Singing. ‘ihis Collection con- 

sists of oa -four Lah ye of the most Palani kind, with a Table 

showing the num seconds to be occupied in’ singing once 

through each Tune. 

Loudon : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


BTRICAL HYMNS for the CHRISTIAN 
Reprinted 








for C tional Family Use. 
from * The eA iad © oir? lod. boond in roan ; or by post, ia. 
Grades Jobn Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
HE PARISH CHOIR; or, CHURCH 


MUSIC BOOK. Complete in 3 vols, 258. 6d. cloth. 
Extract from the Charge of the Lord Bishop of Fredericton, 
September, 1 


1850. 

“ For valuable hints on Church Music. every one must be much 
mdebted to a publication called * The Parish Choir,’ which con- 
tina, in the cheapest pussible furm, chants, anthems, and remarks 
ag val will give greater insight into the matter than | can profess 
to fu Without pledging myself to every sentiment broached 
ini itian assent which | am not disposed to give to any book save 
the Bible and Prayer: Bovk), 1 do not hesitate to recommend it to 

you, as a most valuable musical publication.” 

London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


NCHURU S, and other Poems. By 
WILLIAM EWART, M.A., Curate of Pimperne, Dorset. 5s. 
London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


Pe NSONBY; x _rale of the Times of the 
PR NDER. 
Detietat s Lord 5 ohn eanete, M.P. 
t svo. price 1 
“ The incidents —_ all in historical keeping, and are admirably 
1d.”— Morning 
“The inakanion of Wesley upon the scene is well managed, 
and his character ver, fairly pourtrayed. its description of loca- 
lities is admirable, adding greatly to the general effect of ad nar- 
rative, — giving life and reality to the story.”— Morning Post. 

“We have amazingly enjoyed the “ago of this work. “The 
author has made the best of very excellent materials....We anti- 
cipateda charming romance, nor were we disappoi' nted.”—Critie, 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 











NHE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SUR” 
VEYING. By CHARLES BOURNS, M.LC.E. 3rd edit. 

8vo., with Plans and Diagrams, 158. 
aertnie isatruly useful book....We have no hesitation in saying 
hat b Sie work ae | be a complete guide in the hands of the stu- 


“s His practice ou Saa-wek. and engineering surveying gantzely, 
is of itself a volume of instruction to the young a tition: 
ning Journal, 


London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


How to STOP, and WHEN to STOP: 
Punctuation reduced toaSystem. By WILLIAM DAY. 
5th edition, 18. 6 

“Acute in parts, and useful for more advanced students ; that 
i. Sr such as have aequired the principles of English grammar. 
Some popular writers whom we could name would do well to 
spend a week over this volume. In this age the most useful 

gs are oiten the last to be learned.”— Atheneum, 


London : John n Olivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


WDA MORTON and her COUSINS; 
SCHOOL-ROOM Di AYS. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 68. ; 
or elegautly boun rice 
“No man isso hitgoificant, as that he can be sure his example 
n do no barm.”—Clure 
be: It is full of quiet, founily adventures ; its characters are such 
we can at once understand and appreciate ; a: its scenes are 
jaid in that circle of virtuous private life where, although there 
may not be much to excite, there is eve ome to engage those 
whose feelings ure alive to the common affections of home. The 
work is certain to be as acceptable, as it must be improving to the 
roung. Asa birthday present it has the highest recommenda- 
ions.”—Ox‘ord He’ 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


A 
HE VILLAGE SCHOOL FETE; or, 
GOOD and EVIL INFLUENCES. By A. E. GHALICE. 
Peap. mm price 5s. bound cloth; or elegantly half-bound mo- 
rocco, 73. 

“This is a simple tale beautifully told....The power of good 
and evil influence is shown with a truth and nature that appeals 
to every heart.”—Morning Post, 

London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


HOLLERTON: a Tale of our own Times. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth ; or half-bound morocco, 7s. 6d. 

“* Chollertou’ is a religious tale—the character natural, the style 
easy. and rather elegant.” — Spectator. 

““Phe conversations are culenened and clever—the plot is good— 





thi 











the interest never fiags. We venture to predict that it will prove 
one of the most popular volumes of its species. 
Engli-h Churchman, 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MISER’S 
SECRET.’ 
On a oes in 3 vols. De 8vo. 
AUGH R EBORAH. 
By = aon of * The FA. Secret.’ 
“ A blind poet, 


An enamoured swain, 
A loving young maiden, 
And a rogue in grain, 
Are the forms which pass 

In our magic glass.” 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








In1 thick Ri the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Most efticacivus Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of 
approved P tof Children, Doses of Medi- 
ectnes, &c. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the Pepa? of their Medical 
Adviser. By T. J. GRAHAM, MD. &c.—“ It is evidently the 
result of great professioual talent, experience, and judyment; the 
author everywhere appears conscientious and candid. One obj-et is 
hes evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering 
fellow 0) d a work like the present to our 

readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” 
ry Journal, Feb. 1843. —* ae is altogether deserving of perma- 

nenc popularity.” London ‘Weekly Revi 

Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; Hatchards, _. Piccadilly; and 

& Booksellers. 








ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
In 8vo. price 48. meme pope: i or 3d. for six copies of any 


LASSIOAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, for 
Use of Schools. Selected and Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER AKNOLD, Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Camb: ridge. 
R , St. Paul’s Churchyard, and_ Waterloo-place, Of 
ny by the same Kditor, A FIRST CLASSICAL 
ATLAS, 73. 


PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD'S EDITION OF PORSON‘S 
EURIPIDES. 
w ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition, revised, of 
TURIPIDIS TRAGGEDLZ Priores Quatuor, 
ad Fidem Manuscriptoram Emendate et brevibus Notis 
Emendationum way um _ Kationes reddentibus instruct. 
Edidit BiCARe® S PORSON, A.M., Grae. Lit. apud Cantab., 
olim Professe Rex jus. RKecensuit ‘suasque Notulas subjecit 
JACOBUS SCHOLEFIE LD. , Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. 
Professor Regius et Coll. 58. ‘Trin. olim Socius. 
London: mivinatenes Longman & Co.; pinokin, 
Co.; Whittaker & Co.;'E. Williams; 8. 
Cambridge : J. Deighton ; and Macmillan & = 








Marshall & 
; and D. Nutt. 





DR. TOWNSEND ‘s TOUR IN ITALY. “SECOND EDITION. 
8vo. price 78. 6d., the Second Edition of 
OUR NAL of a TOUR in ITALY, in 1850, 
y att _ = Account ofan INTERVIEW with the POPE, at the 
: By the Rev. quense TOWNSEND, D.D. 
urham. 
Riviaghas. St. seh 3 chute ard and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

i. A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 12s. 

. A SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION with 
ait: or, the PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JO. 
Chronologically ; with canons, INTRODUCTIONS, ay eke 
and NOTES. n 2 vols. 8 

3. ECCLESIAS TICAL and CIVIL HIS- 
TORY PHILOSOPHICALLY GORSIDERED ; from the Ascen- 
sion to the Death of Wiclif. 2 vols. 8vo, 

4. The HOLY IBLE “CHRONOLOGI- 
pg ARRANGED, bf copious ANNOTATIONS. 4 vols. 
8vo. 32.6% The Old and New Testament _— be had separately ; 
and the Text of the Bible Chronologically A pare may be had 
without the — in a single Volume, price lJ. 4s. 


» 





st published, feap. 8vo. ¢ 
“MY RELATIONS, and ITS 
2, santms of SMALL EPISODES in the 


TISITING ” 
LTS: 
LIFE ae a SRECLUS 
William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 


Recently published, in 8vo. with Portrai 
HE LIFE of THOM rd KEN, * Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. By A LAYM 
= * The Library Edition oF the Life of Ae op Ken.”—The Times. 
. We have pow to welcome a new and ample Giegmeniay of 
ly Review, September. 


WwW an Pichesing, 177, Piccadilly. 





A Layman, "— 





Just published, Second Edition, feap. Svo. 


Ce of MY SOLITUDE. 


by the same Author. 

ESSAYS WRI TEN in the. “INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. 5th edition, fcap. 8vo, 5a. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A Series of 

and hereon. Book I. Fourth ete s 
pat IL Geoona Encore ‘ New Edition, in 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 12s, 

The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the 
Duties of the Employer to the Employed. Feap, 8vo. Second 
Edition, with Additional Essay, 6s. 

The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD 
and their BONDSMEN: being a Narrative of the principal 
Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and 
America, Vol. I. post Svo. 6s. 

KING HENRY the SECOND. An Historical 
Drama Feap. 8vo, 6s, 

CATHERINE DOUGLAS. A Tragedy. Feap. 


8yvo. 58. 





_ William Pickering, 177, 77, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 
At RICHARDS’S OLD ESTABLISHED PRINTING-OFFICE, 
100, St. Martin’s-lane, and sold by all Booksellers and Stationers, 
ICHARDS’S UNIVERSAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER for 1852, en Ym | a large saneant 

of Information e to Prof 1 Mer 
bay oy ~Ak — up: in “Ato. at 38., 48., Ge. pos om and in 8yvo. at 


3a. 6d., 58. 

.B. ‘All "kinds of SPeTINe. eer ek RESS, CO - 
PLATE and 1. THO GRAPH tg = 
racy. and promptitude. pom Books nee and bound to any 
pattern. 

















Shortly will be published, uniform with ‘Mary Powell,’ 

Y E HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOS MORE. 

Libellus a M More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseize 
inceptus. 

Also in preparation, with Illuminations, 
QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 
Recently published, in post 8vo. price 7s. éd., antique, 

YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY 
POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 


“ This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard its sub- 
ject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and expression—to say 
nothing of its type and orthography—it is likely to be a most ac- 
ceptable present to young or old, whatever be their peculiar taste for 
a me morals, poetry, history, or romance.”—Christian Observer. 

Jnquestionably the ‘productio m of an able hand, poheaiiest 
mind. We recommend it to all who love pure, healthy, literary 
fare.”— Church and State Gazette. 





R bi het ane narrative, presented in pauls Vndins. — in the 
ype of bygone days, is a most tion to the literat 
of the times.”—Bal's ee sii 


x* A few copies of this charming book have been prepared, 
suitabiy bound in morocco, for Christmas Presents. 





HE sul DGES of E 
COURTS at ar Miner 
Velepe ut 


Vole “yj ome | Price 14s. 





On the Ist of December, 185], will be pu‘ 
handsomely bound, price T 


ARABLES OF 


Engraved in Line by P. Li 
Joubert, 


London: J. Mitedell, Bookseller 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


and 


ready, Two New Volumes of 


NGLAND and 4 


1272—1377. Volume IV. 1377- 








illustrated, in Twelve Designs, a by JOHN 
ightfoot, W. H. Wat 

,» Be Goodall, cnt rt Nusser, of Dussel ldorft 
ihe Parables and the Title- Page engraved in Ancient Chureh Tex; 


1 
each, cloth, _ 


1199. Volume LI. ii: 99—1272, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


re 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


blished, 
Two Gu nena eal tn 





OUR LOR 
1 ERANKLIN wl 
t, A. Blanchard + 

rf. Thew Words) 





ker. 
” Pitty First-proot Copies upon half-sheet i 
a Portfolio, price Five he gg India pape 


Publisher to the Queen, 





UN LIFE ASSURAN 


ONE-HALF TO FOU 


Policies i with this Society — 
maining in force at each Septennial 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in 
tions to those profits, and accordin 
* Society’s Prospectus and Act o: 


lives are much lower than in many ot} 
and Insurers are fully protected from al 


investments of Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LI 


SHARE OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROM 


period of division, will PA 


proportion to their Contrity. 
to the conditions contained 
Parliament. 7 
he Premiums required by this Society for insuri 

ed abe offices, 


tee fund in addition to the accumulated fun 


NCE SOCIETY 


R-FIFTHS, 


Midsummer, 1350, andr 
Net Profits of’ the 


= ~ establish 
ris an ample guano, 
Ke derived from the 


DDERDALE, Actuary, 





8, Waterloo-place, Pall } Mal}, London; 
burgh ; 12, St. a. A Glasgow ; 


— 187, is as — 


U= KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCER 
COMPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 1s;~ 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the sista! 


97, George-street, Edin 
"4, College-green, Dublin, 








= bh wa Su m added ‘Sum added By um 
‘0 

Assured. me Assur . aie | * »* = payable st 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10mths.| ous 6 8 £7 1 © | £6,470 16 § 
5,000 | 1 year re 0} 5,113 10 9 
1,000 | 12 years 0 0} 15 10 0; 125709 
*1,000 | 7 years the 15710 0] isthe 
1,000 | 1 year = 2210 0} 1m 10 4 
| 2 years in oe | 7815 0} 6233 15 # 
500 | 4 years os e 00) S504 
500 1 year ° ll 5 0} cl sy 





ed thirty took out a Policy for 1,000, 
which is 242. 1s. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid'i 


only one-half need be paid for the fi 
surance is for Life. 








COTTISH WIDOWS’ 


CONSTITUTED BY Act OF 
Established a.v. 





HEAD OFFICE—Epiysvunea, 5, 
Lonpon, 4, Royat Excuane 





number of Policies passed during the 
somewhat more than 498,0007, ; and on 


* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 18/1, pena 


but the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insy 
(which is 2%. 10s, per annum for each 1,0002.) he had 1571. 10s, a 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums pai 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
first five years, when the | 
Every information will be afforded on 
cation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-pi 


“MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


FUND AND LIF 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


MANCHESTER, 39, CROsS-STREET, KING-STREBT. 
Giascow, 30, RoyaL EXxCHANGE-SQUARB. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 
GeorcE Youn, Esq., 47, Wimpole-street and Mark-lane 
Rev. JoHn JACKSON, Rector of St. James’, Piccadilly. 
CHARLES EDWARD PouLoc K, Esq., Barrister, Temple. 
Davip Hitt, Esq., Bast India House. 
Joun Murray, Esq., Publisher, Albemarle-street. 
Save LainG, Esq., Chairman of Brighton Railway. 


The steady progress of this Institution affords abundant pnq 
that the substantial character of the advantages it holds out “_ 
surers continues to be fully appreciated by the community. 14 









the annual payment fr 
in premiums 168. lis. 4; 





PARLIAMENT, 
1815. 


St. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
B- BUILDINGS. 





year 1850 was Ti6, soos 
an average of the be 





teen years, the amount of 


Policies which have emerged by Death, 


NDS. 


Every information_may be obtained 
Office, or any of the Society's Agencies, 


PLACE 


VANTAGE OF A FULL YEA 


LONDON OFFICE—4, Roya Ex 
HUGH M‘KEAN 








Queen-street, Cheapside, Sold b, 





Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


OPENED WITH THE SOCIETY 
3)st DECEMBER NEXT (1851), HAVE THE 


HALF A MILLION PER ANNUM. 
The total amount paid since the institution of the Society, ua 


is upwards o! 


ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POU 


on application st thei 


SPECIAL L NOTICE. 
THE NEXT SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION Tako 
AT 31st or DECEMBER 1852. 


poLic 
PREVIOUS 


R'S STANDING 018 


THOSE DELAYED BEYOND THAT DATE, s 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO RANK FOR TWO YE 
ADDITIONS AT THE INVESTIGATION. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, Manage. 
WILLIAM LINDESAY, Sera 


CHANGE-BULLDISG. 
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eee AGAINST RAILWAY ACCI- 


ENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- | 


NY. 
ANCE comP Z ct of Parliament, 12 & + Vict. cap. 40. 
Empowered a4 special & Old Broad-street, London. 
ABLE OF PREMI uss. iit 
uent or daily travellers the Compan 
A. a tacoma of eg following rates of premium, which 
ny holder the eoee rs travelling in any class carriage, and 
mn — 
faauy railway in the kingtO TSURE 
£1,000, at an poem premium of 208, 


ticketsare likewise issued at most railway stations 


Bingle journey he following rates of prcmnbum : 
inthe kingdom ie ware £1,000, in a first-class carri 
od. ditto 500, in a second-class carriage, 
ld. ditto 200, in a third-class carriage. 


aid to the legal representatives of the holder 

ii Final accident hanes pains & by ep a _ 
imself in case: 

Gunste compensation to himself in cases “BEATTIE, Se Secretary. 

301d Broad Broad-street, Nov. oH . 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 179 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 


CES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, es of Chiaring-cross, Westminster. 





~ as Hod 
Mela ate arelay. Esq. | Henry. Lance or tie Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F-R.S. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
‘iliam Davis, Esq. Comes! Hampden Turner, Esq. 
ler, Es 
James 2. Gordon. ‘SLD. F.R.S.| Maithew Whiting, Esa. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


on. a 
1 Goodhart, ohn Davis, Esq. 
meena Titgsard, Esq. D.C.L. 
ONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR- FIFTH 's of the net Profits realized by the 
pany from Insurances es upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of << | Policies, 
Seven Years, conumencin) from the 3rd of July, 1 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses a ¥ a first 
weptennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 184 











| | Premroms Paw. | peneanae 
wen | pm a ae 
— ] 
Assured. | Number.| Amount. | Paid. 
baat 

| £: 6 |£315 0 0 £16116 8| £52 6 6 
% | 5000 | 7 77516 8| 34713 4| 4416 3 
% | 200 | 6 | 43117 6/ 18318 0) 4211 8 
6 | wo | 6 461 0 0! 172 6 7| 37 210 





Annual Premium required for ie Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life = 











7 Without; W a | Without} With 
Age.} Profits. | Profi Age.| Profits. | Profits. 
i j£111 0, £115 0 40 |£21810 £3 6 5 
20 11310 119 3 50 409 410 7 
go 1240: 2104 6 | 6101674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—-ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


ITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND REVERSIONARY COMPANY. 
Established 1838, and constituted by Act of aienent, 
Offices :—40, St. ee ive Glasgow ; 19, St. Andrew’s-square, 
Edinbur, 120, Pall Mall, London. 
Governor— The Right "Hon. the EARL OF GLASGOW. 
puty-Governor—J AMES OSWALD, Esq. 

The special attention of ey intending to effect assurances 
on their Lives is req ‘o the ad they will derive by 
doing so in this Office, on or a the 20th of January next, so as 
toobtain a share of the surplus then to be divided; and their at- 
tention is also called to the nature and extent of the permanent 
benefit arising to all policy holders of the participating class in 
future years, from the peculiar plan of bonus division followed by 
this Company exclusively. 

The distinctive advantages offered by this Company are stated 
and illustrated in a popular and easy form, in a pamphlet recently 
a. entitled ‘The Bonus System,’ copies of which may be 

the Offices, and which qheeld be perused by every one who 
bas it in view to open a life polic 
perusal of that Pematlah, te is believed, will be sufficient to 
convince the reader that the mere amount of bonus declared by an 
Office, is not the only or the best test of the ultimate benefit to the 
Assured, and that the Siasieetions which are frequently given of 
the additions made to a few old policies effected probably in the 
early years of a life assurance business, can be no criterion what- 
ever of a pocket future additions to be received by parties 
Policies now. 
The Annual Bonus System, exclusively followed by this Com- 
pany, isthe only one which does justice equ ually to new and to old 
holders: by it, one favoured class is not benefited at the 
expense of others, but all holders of policies of the participating 
are alike benefited, in proportion to the amount of their re- 
Spective Assurances. ‘ 
‘ables of rates, and every information, will be sup- 
dlied at the Offices, or any of the provincial Agencies.” 
DW ALKIN ‘SHAW, Manager. 
HUGH BREMNER; Secretary at London. _ 


SILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
ds c COX. SAVORY & C08 Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
y be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
anaite, The contents are the prices, weights, Am patterns of 
jt second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and second- 
ant eaand Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-ed ed Lagoa | Goods, 
BAO Electro Silver-plated Spoons Pork ks.— T. COX 
aL & oe, 47, Cornhill (seven cee from Gr 











LASTIC BANDAGE.—BAILEY’'S NEW 
BANDAGE is soft, it increases circulation, and gives Fine 
comfort to the parts reqsizing | bandages. May be had thro’ t 
st, and 7d. per yard. 1s. his Patent Elastic Stocki 
<nee-caps, Socks, Hunting pain’ Trusses, Crutches, Spinal Stays, 
and everything for the relief of the afflicted. Copy the address— 
H. BAILEY, 418, Oxford-street, London. N.B. Surgeons supplied. 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIEE 
MACHE is coplied cn extensively ny he » Sehowin 
—Architectural Enrichments of eve tion ; Ventilator tors 
and canes Flowers for Ceilings: Brac! S — Trusses; Window 
Cornices ; Console Tables; Picture and Glass Frames; Pa‘ 
Mouldings in 12-feet lengths ; &c. &c. A lenge stock always on 
fend, By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent —The Wor 8,15, 





LK INGTON and CO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PL 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 

Beg respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 

GENT-STREET, } LONDON; 
45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of whieh places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own p on 

The Patentees. feel the necessit; 
articles sold as “* Blestanglated by Elkington & Co. 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such ‘articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent im by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in addi- 
tion to his extensive Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 
he has purchased most of the Watches manufactured_in Switzer- 
land for the purpose of the yoyo of 1851. E. J. Dent _- 
fore solicits an inspection of his 8 tes gre which “is th 
SMALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so oti 
curiosity and admiration whilst at the ‘Exhibition Ladies’ gold 
watches, 8 guineas ; gentlemen’s, 10 guineas ; youths’ silver watches, 
4 guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, Watch 
and Clockmaker by appointment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late £2), 33, 
Cockspur-street, and 3 34, Royal Exchange (c lock-tower area). 


of informing e denen that 
” offer 














AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. “e Chubb b & eC 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, W ~~ —tt.% 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
uires for 1s.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. ys 100. Best Sealing 
ax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engraved for 28. 6d. ; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing oe 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelo 
panes. Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
Wwe 3, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for Bee. sent carriage free. 
*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s, 
ber case of six bottles. 


HOvUseE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
ECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, 23. per yard—Damask Cur- 
tains, lid. per yard and upwards ; Ditte. in Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 88. per yard—The best 
Lien Cloths that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d. per 
ae The largest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
‘nglis jh and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


HOMAS BOULTON'S NEEDLES.—These 

Needles have been celebrated for the last half century, and 
are unsurpassed in excellence. They are manufactured of the best 
spring steel, have highly-finished taper points, and perfectly bur- 
pee —_ led ve. Sold in papers, and in every variety of fancy 

cases adapted for presents, by Owen, 98, Oxford-street ; 

Sateen “a Strand ; Looker, Leadenhall- street, City ; and by 
many Drapers— THOMAS BOULTON, Manufacturer, ‘London, 
on each paper. 


ORD* S EUREKA SHIRTS— 

“ The Great Exhibition | has produced a multitude of novel- 

ties which have liemetes ¢ and d the world. 

aa many of these will survive for poe practical purpose is a 

jon. Itis pom he question if any one of them wil) bring half 

the e practical comfort of a good shirt. Mr. Ford, of the Strand, has 

an invention of this kind, which is a material improvement upon 

the old plans, and for positive enjoyment is worth nineteen- 
twentieths of the marvels cf the huge building in Hyde Park.” 


FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are not sold by any Hosiers or 
Drapers, and can, therefore, be obtained only at 185, Strand. They 
are made in two qualities, ~ first of which is 40s. the half-dozen, 
and the second quality 30s. e half tyre , dist of Prices, con- 
taining an illustration, with ii . sent 
per post fre.—RICHARD FORD, 185, STRAND. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the ay temagg of theteeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
ag of snparing soe finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
ith the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
iE means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
re to their customers the piszary of genuineS mye Sponge. 
Only 1 at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s nod Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-st eet. 
Caution. Beware’ of the words® From Metealfe "s”’ adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 





























FoR. STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. — 


—Patronized by Her Majesty and H.R.I 
Pine Aerts HOWARD'S WHITE stcc EDANEUM 
= on peeing Deca; ys cre Rouever ang the cavity. It is | 
0 out any pressure o * 
inneiiatety HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMER Teen 
Temain in ty thi —ade A — pon unneces- 
sary, an arresting the further progress of decay, and is far su- 
Disco thing. ones pbatane used, as it will NEVER BECOME 
in the Tooth. All persons use it themselves | 
Vrokern 5 , aS trail adie are wT, Prepared only by Mr. 
tee eatist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, who 
into the country fre ee by post — Sold by Savory, 230, Re- 
; , 150, and Hann: © 
* Cheapsi ie; Sebtetes oa Pai xford-street ; Butler, 
skingdom. Price 28. 6d.—Mr. Ho 
apring or on iis NW SYSTEM of SELF-A 
traction o: re Teeth Ss met! oes not tn the ex- 
a or ts, or any painful operation whatever. 
street, Hanover-square. At home frome 10 till 4, 














INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD ., Dispensin: 
Chemists, 172, New Bond “1p (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Ha Hair Gloves an and Belts. 


* NORTON 
C4 AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


ended as a simple but certain remedy, to all who suffer from 
t-— — Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heart 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Dep Spirits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasins, yeneral ebility, Costive- 
ness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient : a 





and all medicine r—4 | mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances. 
ward TA to HES{O y | | 
0. 


| thousands of Persons can now bear testimony to the benetits to be 
derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls. 
| each, in areey Town in the Kington 

AUTIO) ~~ tans Td ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do 








Wellingt aaah North, Strand, where Pattern Books may be had. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Every variety of single one double 
RUPTURE may be permanently cured by Dr. BAKKER’S re- 
medy, which has been used in thousands of cases with the most 
erfect success. It is easy and painless in use,and applicable to 
oth sexes, of all ages. Hundreds of trusses have been le * behind 
as trophies of the success of this remedy, which Dr. Barker will 
pillingiy give to any requiring them after a trial of it. Th. remedy 
is sent post free on receipt of 7s. by post-office orders or post 
stamps, by Dr. Alfred Barker, 48, Liyerpool-street, King’s-cross, 
London.—At home daily from 9 till 3 o’clock, Sundays excepted. — 


7 

O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand. 

court, Holborn, London, will send, vest tres on recs rt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, her celebrated NIOUKREN (elegantly 
scented sufficient for three months’ use), for ‘Reproducing the 
Hair in Baldness, from weefover cause: preventing the h 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, &e. It 
is also ‘guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair at become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. 
“My khair now curls beautifully, and looks very “slows +— Miss 
Main. **I have nowa full pair of whiskers, Send me another 
pot.”—Major Hutton. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 


BA ae kA HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANT 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medé- 
cine, pursing. | inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, aci dity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
— gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
‘and under ail other circumstance He 4 in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, pa’ aia, &c. 
A few out of 50,000 ¢ 
Care, 3 No. th of en eee from the Richt Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de De: i have derived considerable benetit from your Reva- 
tn “‘Asavien Food, and consider it due to poungabees and the pub- 
lic to authorize the Publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 
Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, clcknew at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by in Reto —Maria Jolly Wortham, 


Ling, ~~ 4 Di 

re, 180:—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousn constipation, 

indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 

and which no medicine could, — or relieve, have been effec- 

tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.—W. R. 
ves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208 :—" Eight years’ dyspeps: 
with cramp: ms, en jpasms, and nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually removed by " 
Barry's delicious food in a very short time. I shall be fy AA 
answer any inquiries.—Reyv. John W. Flavell, Kiddlington Reo- 
tory, Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 1,609:—* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains 
in my neck and left arm, oon poneeel debility, iw Gy my 
life very miserable, nm radically Semneves Du eo 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, 5! 

Similar ‘testimonials from William — '3q., Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 
partial paralysis, nd regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional diso. mas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure os . a rom ‘constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy; Miss E ady from acobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts, a oo of ro ¥ nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, @ 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; ; Drs. Ure and 











>) 
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nervousness, debility, 





a 8 ames Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Berks. — Surgeon in the 96th egiment, a cure of dropsy ; ;. James 
Porter, E Ssq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 


general debility. The on} remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaint 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, an 
er shan donee as incurable. 
recaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Leutl PRewden, | Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have 
appointed such agents in London and the country, whose high 
—— is an additional guarantee to the public of the 
uineness of their health-restoring food. us in London are 
Soonte—Fertaman, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majest; “~ Queen ; - H. “ Butler, 155, ‘egent: —y—) — 
throug an 
In po Poa suitably fey gS all climates, ope Ney) “fal ie: 
structions, 51b, 118.; 12]b. 228.; super refined, Bib. 
he 10 lb. and 12 Ib. carriage free 200 miles on Ly of ‘4 
office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, 
Consumption and Coughs, was ever attended with such 
speedy and unfailing success as Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. In every newspaper and poeconen in the kingdom 
may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. To Singers 
and Public Speakers they are invaluable for oleaziog and strength- 
ening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 

the best medicine for females. Have a pleasant ‘taste. Price 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11a per box. All Pills under similar names 
are counterfeits. 








REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY ON MIND oR ‘NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand.—A Pamphlet, Grati 

NOVEL OBSERVATIONS on the CAUSES 

d perfect and often Ty wd CURE of NERVOUS, MIRD, 
and HEAD COMPLAINTS, &c., with numerous cases, testimo- 
nials, &c., will be franked = every address if one stamp is sent to 
the Author, 18, Bloomsbury- -street, Bedford-square, London. 


J OLLOW: AY’S OINTMENT and PILLS a 

most excellent Remedy for ABSCESSES and OLD 
WOUNDS.—Thomas Edwards, a labourer in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, received a severe hurt in his thigh, about four years ago, by 
apiece of timber falling on him. ss formed in conse- 
quence of the injury, which defied the most eminent surgeons to 
heal, and he was consequently pronounced incurable, and put on 
the superannuated list, with a peasien ; being now at liberty to 
try other he d using Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which have so effectually cured him, that he now enjoys 
good health, and is as well able to work as any man.—Sold by al 
pe Soa of medicine, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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THE NOUVEAU 


MINING COMPANY. 


MONDE 


ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE, FOR WORKING GOLD MINES IN THE MARIPOSA DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 
UNDER LEASES FROM THE HONOURABLE COLONEL JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 





CAPITAL: £200,000, or Francs 5,000,000. 


Comité de Surveillance in Paris. 
PresipENT—PRINCE LOUIS LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


Vics-Presipext—COUNT DE LANTIVY, Ex-Counsellor 
of State, (late French Consul General in Dublin.) 


COUNT DE TALVANDE. 

COUNT MILON DE VILLIERS, late Auditor of the Coun- 
cil of State. 

VISCOUNT DE RUOLZ, Inspector of Railways in France. 

BARON D’AURIER, Director of the National Agricultural 
Establishment of Rambouillet. 

BARON DE BALSAC, late Chief of Division in the Minis- 
try of Marine. 

DUTILLEUL, Advocate in the Court of Appeal of Paris. 

M. I. F. KRAUS, Banker. 

DR. LONDE, Member of the National Academy of Medicine. 

M. DE WISSOCQUE, late Prefect. 





This Company was established in France in May, 1820, 
under the French law of ‘*Commandite,” by which the 
liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his 
Shares, and these Shares being paid up in full on allotment, 
and being to bearer (au Porteur), are not subject to any call 
or registration, and no Deed has to be signed. 

According to this law ((commandite) the affairs of the 
Company are conducted by the Gérant, under the advice of 
the Comité de Surveillance in Paris ; the Commission of 
Supervision in London will, however, have the supervision | 
of the affairs of the Company in England and California, | 
and an Agent charged with the full powers of the Gérant 
will represent the Company in London. 

Shares to the amount of 46,0002. have been already issued, 
and the amount of Capital raised thereby has been applied 
to the purchase of Leases of the mineral property proposed | 
to be worked by the Company, and in payment of the ex- | 
penses incurred in the establishment of the Company in 
France and California. 

The Capital to be raised from the remaining portion of 
the Shares will be applied to purchasing and sending out 
the necessary machinery, with an efficient staff of miners, 
artizans, and competent agents, skilled in the various pro- 
cesses adapted for the extraction of gold ; to the working of 
the Mines, and to the payment of all charges and expenses 
incurred in England and France. 

The proceeds of the Mines, after deduction of all ex- 
enses incurred, will be divided rateably among the Share- 
olders, and the Dividends will be payable in Paris and 

London, 

The Leases and Contracts of the Mines are deposited with 
Messrs. Vallance & Vallance, the English Solicitors of the | 
‘Company. 

The Mariposa district in which this Company’s property 
and mines are situated is shown in the Map accompanying 
the Prospectus. It was purchased in 148 by the Honour- 
able John Charles Fremont, and negotiations having been 
opened with him, through the Honourable David Hoffman, 
his sole representative in Europe, a grant was obtained, en- 
titling the Nouveau Monde Company to four setts on the 
Mariposa vein, or at the option of the Company on any other 
part of his estates. 

Subsequent to this, the Company purchased the lease of 
Baldwin’s Mine, and two other leases which were granted 
by Col. Fremont. Baldwin's Mine is upon the great Mariposa 
quartz vein which has been found so largely productive. 
The report of Captain Jackson in reference to this Mine 
is annexed, from which it will be seen that, in respect to its 
‘position—the character and size of the vein which has been 
-developed—the richness of the ores it produces and facilities 
for working—this sett is one which is eminently distin- 
guished as having all the elements essential to the success 
of a mining enterprise. 
Mine” are extremely rich and may be seen at the Offices of 
the Company. 

The grants to the Company are for Twenty-one years, 


with clauses for a renewal for a further term of Twenty-one | 


years, under a Royalty of One-sixth of the gold produced; 
and the superficies of auriferous land secured by them, 


comprises an extent seven times greater than that possessed | 


dy any other Company. 
These grants are exempt from Royalty during a period of 


eighteen months, from August, 1851, or until the profits | 


from the Mines shall have re-imbursed the Company 17,0004. 
of their outlay in machinery and works. 


Exclusive of these Mining setts there are also 500 acres of 


other land, principally forest, the timber upon which will 
secure to the Company an abundance of material for build- 
ing, fuel for steam engines, and other Mining purposes. 

In addition to these valuable grants, the Company has 
secured a Contract for a Lease from Colonel Fremont, of 
ten acres of land, upon which it is intended to erect works 


The specimens from ‘* Baldwin's | 


Iu Shares of £1 (or 25 fr.) each, to BEARER. 





Gérant. 
Mons. FABIEN PAGANELLI DI ZICAVO. 
Commission of Supervision in London. 
Sir WILLIAM DE BATHE, Bart., Portman-square. 
JOHN ADDIS, Esq., Corn Exchange. 
JOHN DUDIN BROWN, Esq., Corn Exchange. 
G. B. CARR, Esq., 5, Laurence Pountney-place. 
JOHN DISNEY, Esq., F.R.S., The Hyde, Essex. 
G. P. IRVINE, Esq., 15, Pall Mall. 
Captain JESSE, Maisonette, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Engineers. 
Messrs. JOHN TAYLOR & SONS, 6, Qucen-street-place, 
Thames-street. 
Bankers. 
BANQUE pg FRANCE, Paris. 
Messrs. HEYWOOD, KENNARDS & CO., Loypox. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. VALLANCE & VALLANCE, 20, Essex- 
r Strand, London. - a 
Brokers. 
Messrs. HILL, FAWCETT & HILL, 29, Threadneedle. 
street. 
Secretary (ad interim). 
WILLIAM COOPER, Esq. 
Chief Office. 


11, PLace DB LA Bovunssz, Paris, 


London Agency. 





Messrs. MASTERMAN, PETERS & Co., Lonpon. 





for the extraction of Gold. This Lease is for a term of forty- | 


two years, upon conditions highly favourable to the Com- 
pany; and it is intended to erect steam-engines of sufficient 
power, with machinery of the most approved construction, 


for crushing, grinding, and amalgamating quartz ores. | 
| These will be employed not only in the extraction of Gold 


from ores raised from the Mines leased by Colonel Fremont, 
but will also be employed in the reduction of the quartz 
ores raised in the surrounding districts. 

This branch of business is a distinguishing feature in the 
intended operations of the Company, as, independent of all 


| other considerations, a large revenue will be readily obtain- 
| able in California from such a source. 


This view is con- 
firme? in a letter from Col. Fremont to Mr. Hoffinan, dated 


15th of May, 1851, in which he deplores the inefficiency of | 


the machinery hitherto employed. 
It is gratifying to the Commission of Supervision to 


| state that they have secured the valuable seivices and 


co-operation of the Hon. Mr. Hoffman, as legal adviser 
on American law, and they have been desired by that 
gentleman to state, that in the present instance only, can 
he consent to act in connexion with any company of this 
nature. 


It might naturally be anticipated that some estimate 
should be presented of the profits expected to arise from 
this enterprise, the Commission of Supervision are, however, 
determined to avoid putting forth any statement which 


cannot be borne out by the most undoubted evidence; — 
they prefer to rely upon admitted facts as to the vast results | 


which have already been obtained by parties possessing no 


facilities for advantageous working, and on the means and | 
| resources which are at the command of this Company, 


rather than upon any calculations based on the richness of 
selected specimens of quartz ores. 

The advantages peculiar to this Company may thus be 
briefly enumerated. 

Ist. That the Shares are to bearer—no registration is neces- 
sary, and no deed has to be signed. 2nd. That the Company 


verified by the report of Captain Jackson. 3rd. That the 
Company possesses a tract of auriferous territory Seven 
times greater than that possessed by any other Company in 
Europe or America. 4th. That the terms of the leases of 
the mining setts ave for 2) years, with clauses for renewal for 
21 years. Lastly, that the Company has an additional lease, 


| fur 42 years, of lands for the erection of works Jor the extrac- | 


tion of Gold. 


The following Letter has been received from the Hon. David 
Hoffman, addressed to Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the 
| President of the Council of Supervision in Paris :— 


| To the Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, i 
President of the Council of Supervision of the Nouveau 
Monde Company. 


Monseigneur,— As the sole Representative and duly authorized 
Agent in 

the honour to certify that the Company of which you are Pre- 
sident seven tracts of auriferous territory in 
California, each Lease entitling your Company to a location at 
their own choice on the great Mariposa veins or elsewhere, as also 
in connexion with the said Tracts of a due quantity of agricultural 
and timber lands, subject to the like selection as your Company's 
Agents may decide. 

These grants comprise an extent of Land greater than any which 
has yet been conceded by Col. Fremont to any Company, evther in 
Europe or America ; and by the terms of the Contract, the whole of 
the suid Lands are exemptd from any Royalty for a period of 
Eighteen months from this day, unless the profits of working the 
3Tines shail at an earlier period have r paid the cost of purchasing 
and erecting the machinery and fixtures to the extent of 17,000l. 

It is due also that I should assure you of the repeated expres- 
sion by Col. Fremont of the high gratification he feels at the 


possesses a lease of a located mine, the produce of which is | 


urope of the Hon. Col. John Charles Fremont, I have | 


2, MooRGATE-STREET, City. 


prospe:t of the various lessees soon entering upon their locati 
| and the full belief which he entertains of the profitable and ~ 
| cessful result. have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
/ DAVID HOFFMAN, 

Representative of Col. John Charles Fremont, 
London, 13, Half-Moon-street, Piccadiily, 

15th August, 1551. 


| Report from Captain Jackson as to “* Baldwin's Mine.” 
To the Council of Supervision of Le Nouveau Monde Mining 
Compa: 


Gentlemen,—Agrecably with your request, I hand you herewith 
a Report made by me to D. A. Baldwin, Esq., on the 28th day of 
March, 1851, onthe Baldwin Mine in Alta California, Mariposa 
County and River, and subsequently transferred to your Com- 
| pany. Yours respectfully, 
WM. A. JACKSON, Mining Engineer, 
London, September 25, 1851. 


To D. A. Batpwiy, Ese. 


City of New York, March 2sth, 1851. 

Dear Sir,— Having been actively engaged for nearly two years in 
Alta-California, in making explorations of the mining region, and 
publishing a map of the same: and having visited and personally 
inspected the Baldwin Mine, I therefore, at your request, make 
the following Report :— 

By a lease from Col. John Charles Fremont to D. A. Baldwin, 
dated on the 30th day of May, 1850, a location was made and sur 
veyed by Robert S. King, Esq., on the 20th day of November, 18”. 

or 


This mine is situated and lies op the great Mariposa 
vein, about three-quarters of a mile west from the city of Mariposa, 
| and near the river of the same name. : 

The piece or plot of ground embraced in this lease and location 
is 600 feet square, and was regularly entered upon and occupied by 
the said K. 8. King, for D. A. Baldwin, and the operations of 
mining commenced by making cross-cuts upon the vein. The 
corner boundaries of the said location being plainly marked on 


four trees, with the initial letter, and one at the 
| mame in full. E ae s 

From the original survey, the boundaries of this Mine at 
a large oak tree, west of the Missouri Gulch, and marked “D. 4. 
Baldwin,” and starting at the said tree. which is the SS. West 
corner, and running thence 600 feet throagh Gem Guleh, N.N. East 
to an o on the side of the hill, and marked * B,—thene 
running E.S. East, 600 feet, to a pine tree, marked * B,’—thenee 
running 600 feet 8.5. West to an oak tree marked *B.’ and thene: 
to the oak tree marked ‘ D. A. Baldwin.’ the place of beginning 

This mine is a continuation of the Mariposa vein, and is trace 
| able by outcrops at different points for three or four miles from the 
| Ave Maria Creek, westwardly to the Agua Fria River. The vein 
| presents at the various points at which it has been cut down upet, 

an uniform and regular formation of Quartz Ore containing gold, 

and on the Baldwin mine is from four to five feet in thicks -_ 
| dipping at an angle of about 45 degrees to the South. From 
assays made by numerous chemists and assayers and others from 
the quartz ore which contained nogold visible to the eye, the result 
of the averages has been from 34 to 4 dwts. to the 100 bs. of ore, of 
miners’ bushel: and another series of assays of that in which - 
was visible in many of the pieces, showed a result of from 10 to] 
dwts. per 100 lbs. of ore. Some eee taken from the Misa ly 
Mr. King, the intelligent mineralogist, who made the surveys om 
location, would yield over 500 dollars to 700 dollars to bat Th 
of ore, ‘Selected specimens would show a far greater yiel a4 
situation of this mine is very eligible for operating to great 9 
vantage, and at moderate expense. It is immediately on yor 
waggon road from Stockton to Mariposa City. Stockton, being & 
miles distant, is the place of debarkation for all machinery 0 
stores, from which places machinery in pieces of one or 7a 
| weight can be carried by teams eight months in the year, 
| moderate charges, 

The trip is about four days by waggons from Stockton. Fra 
San Francisco to Stockton there are five steamers plyivg h 
and numerous sailing vessels, at reduced rates of ight. ding sod 

There is an abundance of fine Timber at hand for building » 
for putting up machimery, and fuel within a few hundred —_ 
run any number of engines. The health of this region Is P aa 
bially good, little or no sickness ever heard of. The Mariposa 
affords water, within a short distance of the mine, for all the 
necessary for engines, and for weshing and amalgamation 
ores. 





I have the honour to remain, your obedient Servant, 
WM. A. JACKSON, 
Mining Engineer. 
Applications for Shares may be made at the Companys 
| Offices; or to the Brokers of the Company, on OF ® " 
| the 20th inst., after which no applications will be recetw 
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